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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tu reference to the inquiry in p. 234, 
B. observes :—It is said: that John Huss 
asked his executioner, ‘‘ Are you going to 
burn a goose? (Such is the meaning of 
Huss in the Bohemian language.) In 
one century you will have a swan you can 
neither roast nor boil.’? This was after- 
wards. interpreted to mean Luther, who 
had a swan for his arms. This seems to 
be the reason that a swan is generally 
placed by Luther’s side in his whole length 
portraits. 


Mr. G. L. Fenton asks the origin and 
design of a book published (I believe at 
Frankfort) in the 16th century, entitled, 
“ De fallacid et astutia Vulpecule Rei- 
nikes.”” The author’s nameis Hoffman 
Schopper, and the book is dedicated to 
Maximilian II. The work is written in 
verse, with a prose commentary, and is 
ornamented with many woodcuts. Primd 
facie, it isa lengthy moral fable. I do 
not understand the meaning of the word 
‘* Reinikes.’? Js there any reason to sup- 
pose that a political or religious safire is 
intended ? 


Crit. ANTIQ. observes, ‘‘ Some charters 
are given in the 2nd vol. of Poulson’s His- 
tory of Holderness, p. 476 et seq. The car- 
tulary there referred to was, some few years 
ago, in my possession, and a copy of it is 
now by me, as are several original deeds 
from the time of the Hebdens, to whose 
lands it principally relates, to and after 
the time of Robert Bowes of Aske, Esq. 
temp. Eliz. from which it is evident that 
the deeds recited relate, not to Eske in 
Holderness, as there stated, but to Aske 
near Richmond, and in the original no 
Holderness appears. Some other minor 
alterations are observable.”” 


H. H. (p. 234) will find the subject of 
the relationship of the Herveys of Ick- 
worth, to the Herveys of Thurley, discussed 
in Gage Rokewode’s History of Suffolk, 
Thingoe hundred, p. 286. The Bedford- 
shire family bore arms, resembling (if 
not the same as) those now borne by the 
Marquess of Bristol, as shewn by the 
shields on the gravestone of Elizabeth 
Hervey, Abbess of Elstow. 


F. G. points out an error in the Obi- 
tuary, p. 341. It was Elizabeth Countess 
Dowager of Miltown, the 3d wife of the 
first Earl, who died lately in Dublin in the 
hundredth year of her age, “ Maria’? Coun- 
tess of M. died 25 July, 1772. The said 
Elizabeth, Countess Dowager of Miltown, 
died on or about the 21st of January last, 
at her house in Upper Merrion Street, 


Dublin. She was the 4th daughter of 
the Very Rev. William French, Dean of 
Armagh, youngest son of John French, of 
French Park, co. Roscommon, esq. was 
married in 1768, had issue two sons, who 
both married and had issue; and two 
daughters, Cecilia, wife of David La- 
touche, esq. and Frances Arabella, wife of 
Marcus Beresford, esq. nephew to the 
first Marquess of Waterford. Lady Mil- 
town was left a widow Oct. 2, 1783, fifty- 
eight years ago. Her husband was born 
in 1711. 


CypwELt says, as the mention of the 
Turkish Spy in a note on the Turkish 
Letters (Feb. p. 151.) might lead some of 
your readers to suppose them the same 
work, it may be right to mention that 
they are not. The Lettres Turques (which 
were originally published as Lettres de 
Nedim Coggia, 1732) were written by St. 
Foix. It is, however, by his Essais sur 
Paris, that he is chiefly known. 


M. D. will be glad of any information 
respecting a family of the name of Waite, 
which, early in 1600, lived in the north, 
not far from the Derwent. 


Mr. Joun Bett, of Gateshead, will 
thankfully receive impressions in sealing- 
wax of the old tradesmen’s tokens issued 
between 1645 and 1672, for any place in 
Northumberland, Durham, or Yorkshire. 


We have forwarded the obliging com- 
munication of SyLVANUS SILVESTER to 
the Messrs. Waller. 


Errata in Reviewof Knight’s London, 
Gent. Mag. Feb., for ‘‘ the Earl of Wor- 
cester, then Lord Chamberlain,’’ read 
‘* Master of the Horse ;’’ For sacella read 
sacella. In Londiniana, No. VI., Gent. 
Mag. for March, for Gnoma Castri Lon- 
diensis, read Groma Castri Londinensis. 
Ibid, p. 271, for ‘‘the Ermine Street, 
which crossed the Thames,” vead ‘‘ the 
Ermine Street, a branch of which crossed 
the Thames.”’ 

P. 97. The late Earl of Harewood lost 
his Countess on the 15th Feb. 1840. His 
eldest son, Edward Viscount Lascelles, 
died on the 17th Dec. 1839; and his 
second son, Henry, is his successor in 
the peerage, 

P. 115, under Leicestershire, for Ken- 
sington read Knossington, and for Al- 
thorpe read Abthorpe. 

P. 230, Lieut.-Gen. John Murray was 
not Sir John. 

P. 340, col. 2, before ‘* At Court-hill- 
house, Potterne,’”’ insert WILTSHIRE. 
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Amenities of Literature, containing Sketches and Characters of English 
Literature. By 1. D'Israeli, 3 vols. 1841. 


THE title of this book appears to have been adopted by the author's 
account, from the Italian phrase, “‘ La Litterature Amena,” signifying 
what we call ‘ polite learning,” and the French “ Belles Lettres.” The 
proposed object of the work is to “ follow the steps of the hnman mind, 
through the wide track of time ; to trace, from their beginnings, the rise, 
progress, and the decline of public opinions ; and to illustrate, as the objects 
presented themselves, the great incidents in our national annals.” ‘ The 
literary history becomes not merely a philological history of critical eru- 
dition, but ascends into a philosophy of books, when their subjects, their 
tendency, and their immediate or gradual influence over the people, dis- 
cover their ancient condition.’’ While Mr. D'Israeli was executing this 
somewhat arduous undertaking, we are truly sorry to find that he was ar- 
rested suddenly and totally by the loss of sight, 


“cc 





Non illud culpa Senectz, 
Sed labor intendens, animique in membra vigentis 
Imperium, vigilesque sud pro Pallade cure.’’ 


Thus the papers in the present collection are but a fragmentary portion of 
the projected history. The plan of the book is simple and chronological, 
commencing with the early history of the Britons, and the Druidical institu- 
tions, and tracing the path or progress of the literature of the country, to the 
time of the Commonwealth. This is effected in a series of critical disquisi- 
tions on the writings of authors, on the state of society, on the progress of 
language, on the prevalence of particular theories, on the origin of arts, 
and on whatever subject could throw a light on the progress of knowledge, 
and the formation of opinions. These various disquisitions are, as might 
be expected, of different degrees of value; some appear as if the fresh- 
ness of their colour was somewhat faded by time ; and a few we believe have 
previously appeared before the public eye. We like the historical treatises 
best : and think less of the poetical; but in many parts the materials, as we 
might expect from a scholar of Mr. D'Israeli’s long experience and prac- 
tice, are well digested, the sources of knowledge duly explored, and the 
results of inquiry placed in the most various and striking points of view. 
Subjects of themselves of a dry and uninteresting character, are pleasingly 
enlivened and illustrated ; and truth is never sacrificed to a love of no- 
velty. Yet the philosopher, we think, is often lost in the critic and com- 
mentator ; generalization contracts into the discussion of separate points ; 
and the developement of great and leading principles is somewhat ob- 
scured by the minuteness and multiplicity of the individual parts of which 
it is formed. To trace a Meridian through this map of human knowledge, 
crowded as it is with characters and commentaries, with precision and 
fidelity, would be an undertaking at once arduous and delightful; and 
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should Mr. D’Israeli have been permitted to accomplish the full design he pro- 
jected, we trust it would have been reserved for him successfully to execute. 
As itis, we cannot but look with regret on what we presume will be the latest 
work of one, who for half a century has been diligently and zealously em- 
ployed in investigating the various and remote sources of our literature ; in 
discovering its latent wealth, and in displaying its unnoticed beauties. We see 
no abatement either of enthusiasm or of industry in the present work ; and 
we look with more serious feelings than those of mere disappointment at 
our own gratification being impaired, beholding the torch suddenly drop 
extinguished on the ground, while it was yet apparently burning in all its 
ancient force and lustre ; and we must lament that the present work was ar- 
rested before the particular divisions of its parts, and the details of its various 
subjects, could assemble into the unincumbered breadth of the general de- 
sign, and a duesywmetry and proportion gradually rise from the distribution 
and arrangement of the materials employed in the structure. We made a 
few notes as we perused the volumes, some of which we present to our 
readers ; but, like the original work, our labours also have remained un- 
finished, and are indeed altogether of a desultory kind. To follow the 
steps of Mr. D'Israeli across the extended fields of literature, might be both 
a pleasing and perhaps profitable employment ; but it would require much 
time and space, and so, going out under his licence, and in his company, 
we occasionally venture after a little game which he has started, and we 
followed into our own preserves. 

Vol. I. p.13. ‘* Caesar was a keen observer of the Britons. He cha- 
racterises the Kentish men : Ex his omnibus longe sunt humanissimi. Of 
all this people, the Kentish are far the most humane.” This should have 
been translated “civilized” and not ‘ humane.’ “ Humanus” as opposed 
to “‘ immanis,’—** barbarous.” Cesar’s “ keen observation” made him thus 
remark on the ¢rees of Britain. ‘“‘ Materia cujusque generis, ut in Gallia est, 
preter fagum et abietem,” i. e. Britain has trees of both kinds, deciduous 
and evergreen, except the abies and fagus. The ‘‘ abies” is the silver-fir, 
which grows on the Helvetian mountains, and which is not indigenous 
here ; but how is it that Caesar says, we have not the ‘‘ fagus?’’ This leads 
to the question, as to what species of tree is meant by him, under the term 
‘*fagus.”’ It surely cannot be the beech, for Caesar marched through the 
beechen forests of Eastern Kent. Mr. H. 8S. Long, * of Hampton Lodge, 
has printed a learned and curious tract on this disputed point, and has con- 
cluded, “‘ that the tree Czesar called the fagus, was the sweet chesnut, 
fagus castanea. He says, “If the grounds! state for this opinion, are thought 
to be substantiated, Czsar’s gratuitous denial of the existence of the 
‘ fagus’ in Britain no longer excites surprise. The vast forest of ches- 
nuts covering the base of the mountains in both Cisalpine and Transalpine 
Gaul, could not have escaped the eagle eye of Czsar, and the non-appear- 
ance of the tree in the woods of the Cantii and the Cassi of Britain would 
have been equally remarkable ; while the information he obtained from 
other observers, which, as far as it goes, we know to have been singularly 
correct, confirmed him in this statement, that the ‘ fagus’ was not 
met with in the island.” After an attentive perusal of this interesting 





* “ Some inquiry concerning the Quercus and Fagus, of the ancients,’’ by H. L. 
Long, Esq. (reprinted from the Gardener's Magazine, vol. xv. p. 9.) It is hardly ne- 
cessary to remind our readers that the wood so long misnamed ‘‘ chesnut,’’ in the old 
buildings in London and elsewhere, is the ‘‘ quercus sessiliflora :’’ sessile-flowered 
oak. This has been ascertained by Dr. Lindley, 
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treatise, we are not convinced ; we think Mr. Long’s explanation of the 
well-known passage in Virgil's Georgics, destroys its poetic beauty 
(Georg. 2. p. 70,) ““Castanez fagos ;” and if the Roman writers in the time 
of Virgil and Cesar meant the “ chesnut,” by the word “ fagus,” what 
was the Latin appellation of the beech ? besides, it is allowed by all, that.in 
the days of Pliny, ‘‘ fagus” was the name of the beech. The giyos of 
Theophrastus bore a round sweet fruit ; this does not agree with any oak 
known. The only sweet acorn or edible fruited oak, being the ‘‘ quercus 
ballota” of Spain. Salmasius throws no light on the subject, in his Plinian: 
Exercitationes, (p. 359—360,) and we are obliged to leave the question un- 
decided, with this observation, that the beech is not a common tree in 
Italy ; and, considering that the chesnut is, being the tree that forms the 
vast indigenous forests that cover the Appenines, (compared to which the 
oak itself is rare,) and spreads over the whole of the country, it is singular, 
if the term “ fagus” does not apply to it, that it is seldom mentioned by 
the Roman poets, or other writers ; whereas one would imagine, that it 
would be the staple tree of their poetic allusion, as the oak is of ours. 
In Ovid's list of trees, Metam. X. 37, it does not occur, though the 
** fagus”’ does. 

Cesar observed (lib. vi. c. 14) that the Druids ‘ publicis privatisque 
rationibus Grecis utuntur literis."’ ‘That Greek was known, and the use 
of it spread through Gaul, Germany, &c. being introduced by the Greek 
colony at Marseilles,* is well known. See Justin, Hist. lib. xliii. c. 4; 
Tacitus de Mor. Germ. c.3. In the “ Walpoliana,” vol. ii. p. 112, the 
proper reading is said to be “literis crassis."’ This passage is a cor 
roboration to us of an opinion we have long entertained, that the greater part 
of the Walpoliana is a forgery of Pinkerton's. Assuredly Walpole never 
troubled himself about the various readings to Cesar’s text; and Pin- 
kerton, who wrote on the Goths, Picts, Britons, &c. was probably fa- 
miliar with that historian of our early country. Lastly, under the head 
of ‘“‘ Cesar” we shall mention, that a most acute and learned critic has 
discovered and pointed out many inaccuracies and negligencies in Cesar’s 
style (scholar as he was), arising from the hurry of writing down the 
events of the day. ‘‘ In verborum repetitionem vaide negligens est, qua 
negligentia non nisi ex ipsius cupiditate res celerrime literis mandandi 
orta est.” Again: “ Cesar, qui quicquid gessisset, celeriter et breviter 
perscripsit ; hinc ejus negligentia non mira est,” &c. (See Scheller de 
Stylo Latino, p. 720, 744, &c.) 

P. 28. We shall only add to the account of ‘‘ Geoffry of Monmouth ”’ 
the following observation of Tyrwhitt. ‘‘ Another British King is named 
Aurelius Ambrosius by Geoffry of Monmouth. It may be remarked of 
this last author, that, although he has not paid the least regard to truth in 
his narration of facts, he has been very attentive to probability in his 
names both of persons and of places.” V. Chaucer, vol. ii. p. 16 ; consult 
also an able article in the Quarterly Review, No. uxvu1. p. 285—289. 

P. 38. Every quality of the Saxons was hateful to the Britons, even 
their fairness of complexion. ‘Taliessin terms Hengist “a white-bellied 
monkey,’ and his followers are described as of hateful hue and hateful 
form. The British poet delighted to paint a Saxon shivering and quaking ; 
his white hair washed in blood ; and another says, ‘‘ How close upon the 











* See on this passage Irvine’s Lives of the Scottish Poets, vol. i. p. 9. 


+ ‘‘ Acceperant Gallia Massiliensibus Grecis litterarum characteres.” Le Croze, 
Vind. Vet. Script, p, 91, 136. 
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backs of the pale-faced ones were the spear points!” It is curious that 
this national difference of complexion is still preserved: the Welsh are 
emphatically a dark-haired race. 

P. 51. Under the head of “ Anglo-Saxon Poetry” the following 
striking instance is mentioned of a mistranslation of a metaphorical image 
in the death-song of R. Lodbrog, a passage well known in the modern 
version, and the correctness of which, we presume, was not doubted. 
“‘ The warlike barbarians were long reproached that even their religion 
furnished an implacable hatred of their enemies ; for in their future state 
and paradisaical Valhalla their deceased heroes rejoiced to drink out of the 
skulls of their enemies, A passage in the death-song of Lodbrog literally 
translated is, ‘ Soon shall we drink out of the curved trees of the head,’ 
which Percy translates, ‘Soon in the splendid hall of Odin we shall 
drink beer out of the skulls of our enemies ;' and thus have also the Danes 
themselves, the Germans and the French.” The original and extraordinary 
blunder lies with Olaus Wormius, the great Danish antiquary, to whose 
authority poets and historians bowed, without looking further. Our grave 
Olaus was bewildered by the monstrous style of the Scalds, and trans- 
lated this drinking bout at Valhalla according to his own fancy. Ex con- 
cavis crateribus craniorum,—thus turning the “trees of the head” into a 
skull, and a skull into a hollow cup. The Scald, however, was innocent of 
this barbarous invention, and in his violent figures and disordered fancy 
merely alluded to the branching horns growing as trees from the heads of 
animals—that is, the curved horns which formed their drinking-cups. This 
grave blunder became universal, and a century passed away without its 
being detected. [t was so familiar that Peter Pindar once said that the 
booksellers, like the heroes of Valhalla, drank their wine out of the skulls 
of authors.* 

P. 58—79. This dissertation on Milton’s supposed acquaintance with 
the poetry of Cedmon, the “ Saxon father of English song,” is interesting, 
and the truth of the opinion is disproved ; yet Mr. S. Turner says, ‘‘ In read- 
ing Cedmon we are reminded of Milton—of a Paradise Lost in miniature.” 
Conybeare observes “that the pride, rebellion, and punishment of Satan 
and his princes has a resemblance to Milton so remarkable that much of 
this portion might be almost literally translated by a cento of lines from 
the great poet; and a recent Saxonist observes, that the creation of 
Czdmon’s is still more interesting from its singular correspondence, even 
in expression, with Paradise Lost.” Junius printed the original Saxon 
Poem at Amsterdam in 1655. Now Milton was blind in 1654 ; he began 
Paradise Lost about 1658, and it was published in 1667. That Milton 
could have read this Saxon poem there is no proof at all; and the nearest 
approach to his knowledge of that language appears to be, that he was 
once desirous of learning Dutch !+ Mr. Southey, in a letter to the author, 








* A living poet, using the same figure, has said something on this subject, more 
witty, and quite as true, as the ‘‘dictum asperum’’ of P. Pindar; yet the book- 
seller might say in defence, that though he empties the author’s skull, he fills his 
stomach, without forgetting the ‘* crumena aere pregnans.” 

+ Mr. D’Israeli, in observing on the poetical character, &c. of the two peets, ob- 
serves on a passage treated by both of them, ‘‘ Cedmon represents Eve, after having 
plucked the fruit, hastening to Adam with the apples : 


‘ Some in her hands she bare, 
Some in her bosom lay, 
Of the unblest fruit.’ 


However natural or downright may be this specification, it is what could not have oc- 
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observes, “‘ That Vondel’s Lucifer was published in 1654 ; his Samson, the 
same subject as the Agonistes, in 1661; his Adam, 1664. Cadmon, 
Andreini, and Vondel, each or all, may have led Milton to consider the 
subject of his Paradise Lost, but Vondel is the one most likely to have im- 
pressed him. Neither the Dutch nor the language were regarded with 
disrespect in those days. Vondel was the greatest writer of that language, 
and the Lucifer is esteemed the best of his tragedies. Milton alone ex- 
cepted, he was probably the greatest poet then living.” 

P. 133. When the author of this work mentioned that ‘Ritson and 
Weber have elegantly printed some of the best English romances,” (p. 133) 
he ought not to have overlooked the services of Mr. Turnbull and of Mr. 
Lang of Edinburgh to this branch of literature ; and especially of the very 
learned editor of Havelok, and William and the Werwolf. 

P. 134. To the account of the “ great roman of Alexander " * we have 
nothing to add to what our author and T. Warton (E. P. v. i. 133) have 
said, except that the “ Life of Alexander, with the extraordinary anecdotes 
of his horse Bucephalus,” is one of the most popular books, together with 
the poem of Erotocritus, among the modern Greeks. See Clarke's Travels, 
i. 415. We possess these volumes, which once belonged to Professor 
Porson. ‘The Alexandri Magni Historia versibus Greecis Hodiernis a De- 
metro Zeno, 4to. was printed at Venice, 1525, at the press of the Fratelli 
da Sabio. The story is highly entertaining. When Alexander was in his last 
illness, he sent for Bucephalus, who, as soon as he was introduced into the 
chamber, fell a-crying like a child—apxice va daxpvoh woay &vOpwros, 
and began to kiss Alexander, and at his death killed himself in the stall. At 
Babylon Alexander sees the prophet Jeremiah in a dream. He enters a vast 
cavern, where he beholds the deities and ancient kings of Greece, with whom 
he converses in a manner that reminds us of the last awful and mysterious 
converse in the palace of Eblis in Vathek. He enters Rome, mounted on 
Bucephalus, with racs rpovyrerais. Lastly, he goes to the Islands of the 
Blest, and is informed of Adam and Eve and the tree of knowledge, and the 
introduction of Evil, &c. Of the long correspondence between him and the 
Queen of the Amazons, conducted in the style of the Complete Letter 
Writer, we must forbear to speak, as also of the brazen tower of Siacenthes ; 
one whom neither sword could wound nor flame could consume, and of the 
wonderful instrument, éva dpyavoy Gavpacroy, on the top of the tower, 
which, when the wind reached it, cried out ‘‘ Alexander the King, &c.” 





curred with the bosom of our naked mother of mankind, and the artistical conception 
eluded the difficulty of carrying these apples : 
‘ From the tree retaining in her hand 
A bough of fairest fruit.’ (ix. 850.) 
In Cedmon it costs Eve a long day to persuade the sturdy Adam, an honest Saxon, 
to the dark deed.” p. 78. 

* Alexander was, according to this biographer, the son, not of Philip, but of Ec- 
tenabus, King of Egypt, an astronomer and magician, who, putting on his head the 
horns of a goat, and clad in a goat’s skin, crept to the chamber of Olympias by night, 
and persuaded her he was Jupiter Ammon—emnye rd Bpadv eis rd kpeBBart rhs *"Odup- 
muddos, Kai Cuewe pe duriv Odlyny Spay. Philip afterwards being a little incredulous, 
Ectenabus appeared to him with the head of an eagle, the wings of a basilisk, and the 
feet of a leopard, and began crying out and embracing Olympias; and on the Ki 
inquiring who he was, Olympias said it was 6 eds 6”Aupor, and when Philip heard 
that, he was much rejoiced, éydpy xdramdAAa, that the god took so much trouble to 
provide her with a son. Jeremiah the prophet gave Alexander the helmet of Samson 
and the sword of Goliath rau €dAnvos. Well might it be believed of this conqueror, 
that when Porus read his threatening letter, free rd xéthads Tov, he shook his head 
like Lord Burleigh. 
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P. 144. ‘I have sometimes thought that it was Pére Hardouin’s con- 
viction of all this literary industry of the monks which led him to indulge 
his extravagant conjecture, that the classical writings of antiquity were 
the fabrications of this sedentary brotherhood ; and his pseudo Virgilius and 
pseudo Horatius astonished the world, though they provoked his laughter.” 
An account of this very learned and eccentric scholar, if well written, 
would be very amusing. He was profoundly learned and deeply skilled in 
numismatic lore, but his love of paradox, and the ingenuity with which he 
supported it, were still more remarkable. We will give an instance or 
two. Ona medal of Abydos is the inscription How Anaydpos, Hero, Leander, 
with the figure of aman swimming, &c. Hardouin reads it Hpwyn avdpos, 
“the strength of a man,” the device meaning that the Hellespont is sonarrow 
that a strong man could swim across, and upon the wrong manner of reading 
this legend, he says the story of Leander and Hero has been fabricated, and 
that Ovid has made the first syllable of Leander long, from this inscription, 
which has An instead of Aeardpos.—He found on a medal the word Koowy, 
and not knowing a colony or city of that name, he interpreted it Kaccap 
&Anvy Lvpiay wvicaro. “ Cesar assisted all Syria.” But a not unfriendly 
critic observed to him, why not Kidexéiay 6Anv LéBaaros wynoaro. “ Au- 
gustus benefited all Cilicia.”"—We must give one or two more of these 
portentous readings. ‘There is a medal with the inscription “‘ Genio An- 
tiocheni, Apolloni Sancto,” which he thus explains: ‘‘Tothe genius of 
the first colony of Narbonne, the defender of the empire, through hatred of 
the Christians also angry with us, the sacred Apollo.” On some medals 
is sMAH: this he explains “ Societas Mercutium adjacentium Hispaniz.” 
On a medal of Narbonne is arnasi: this, he says, means “ Arte Narbon- 
nensium Apollo sanat imperium.” Hardouin argued that the “ Vulgate ” 
was older than the Septuagint, and even than the Samaritan and the 
Hebrew Pentateuch, and the assassination of Julius Cesar was a fable, for 
neither Virgil nor Pliny name the conspirators. Yet Hardouin was so well 
known and highly esteemed in his society for his learning, that to him was 
entrusted to finish a work left imperfect by the learned Petavius ; it was 
in his work on the coins Herodiadum, that he first timidly broached his 
doctrine of the fabrication of the ancient authors, from ancient medals and 
coins, by a person “ cui jocosi sodales geminum Severi Archontii nomen 
fecere.” ‘The only works he allowed to be genuine were Cicero, Pliny, the 
Georgics of Virgil, the Satires of Horace, and the Epistles, but this list 
was subsequently altered. ‘This detestable society of forgers, this ‘‘ impious 
synagogue,” with Sev. Archontius at their head, he supposed to exist in 
the thirteenth century, and in France; for he discovered gallicisms in 
Josephus, Thucydides and others, both which authors he said were ignorant 
of Greek. He only allowed the genuineness of some of the “ Fasti,” anda 
few inscriptions ; and his second and amended list of authors, has Plautus, 
Pliny, Virgil’s Eclogues and Georgics, Horace’s Satires and Epistles, 
Homer and Herodotus. Though he attacked the profane authors first, his 
supposed object was to remove the fathers and the old versions of the 
Scriptures, in order to exalt the Latin Vulgate. ‘“ Bellum sacrum indicit, et 
pergit monumenta vetera dejectum, ut templum, imperiumque Rome super 
traditionis fundamentum stabiliat.”* Hardouin imagined that in the four- 





* One of Hardouin’s most learned opponents, La Croze, allows his erudition. 
‘¢ Ka nihilominus in re, ingenio et solertie Harduino nihil derogatum velimus, quam 
utinam tam veritatis studiosum possemus agnose<"* “quam egregiis ingenii dotibus a 
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teenth century a society of Heresiarchs arose, who, with great skill and suc- 
cess, spread their impious pantheism through the world of letters and sup- 
ported their tenets by forgeries of works. This society, lie says, possessed 
many laborious brazen-bowelled yadkerrépoos workmen—idoneos artifices. 
—And, as one forgery is necessary to support another, they first forged the 
Fathers, then sacred and profane histories, and then the works of their adver- 
saries, as Manicheans, Arians, Donatists, &c. ‘They had first to form, with 
great labour and study, a Byzantine history, continued to the time of Leo X. 
because in that period the counsels, heresies, &c. would be placed. Hence 
our vast body of the Byzantine histories! These forgeries were all made 
in France and at Paris, and from 1350 to 1480 were prosecuted. Some 
were even formed on Egyptian papyrus, brought over for the purpose. The 
Benedictines were the leaders of the conspiracy ; for, from the time of 
Gregory the Great to the thirteenth century, there was scarcely a writer 
that was not of this society. The libraries of all the monasteries, before 
the invention of printing, were only arsenals stored with atheism and 
heresy, and when they were made public, in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, they were greedily received without suspicion or examination ; but 
they were cautiously and gradually sent out, at intervals of a few years, 
carefully written, not on paper, but parchment, to show a greater age, “ ut 
vetustiorem mentirenter ztatem.’’ Some of the Greek books were first 
written in Latin in France, then sent to Italy, Rome, or Milan, to be trans- 
lated into Greek, and subsequently returned. That the age of these works is 
recent, is maintained from the fact, that before the time of Charles the 
Fifth there was no royal library in France. The fourteenth century was 
the most fertile of frauds. In 1279 the Bishop of Paris, Stephen Tampier, 
left his library to his cathedral ; it consists entirely of breviaries and 
missals ; no Augustin, no Jerom, no Ambrose, no Chrysostom, no Gregory, 
no “ Master of the Sentences.” Now, if these works had existed at that 
time, would it be probable that they would all be wanting in the library of 
the primate of France? Again, in 1271, when an Archdeacon of Canter- 
bury left his library to the College at Paris, there were only 14 volumes, 
and none of the fathers. After Constantinople was taken by Mahomet II. 
in the library of the patriarch were only 50 volumes, in the whole city 
only 180, and now in all Greece (excepting Mount Athos) accord- 
ing to Montfaucon there are not more than 100 Greek MSS. while in 
France, Italy, and England, they amounted to 20,000. ‘“ Nempe in ocei- 
denti scripti fictique sunt primum omnes.” This ‘ Falsariorum Cobhors ” 
had alphabets, inks, and parchments of all ages, as may be seen by the 
similarity of their resemblance. The characters are often so alike that 
they certainly not only came from the same manufactory, but the same 
hand. There was no public heresy in the church till the time of Wiclif, 
but Wiclif made use of the works of the pseudo Augustin to oppose the 
church. Wiclif begot Luther, Luther Calvin, Calvin Jansenius, and so 
arose the heresiarchs and their heresies, for the writings of the Fathers (as 





Deo O. Maximo ornatum ultrofatemur.’’ See Vindicis Vet. Script. p. 70 and p. 127. 
Hardouin took to iimself a beautiful emendation of Petavius on Pliny who, 
speaking of bees, says, ‘‘ Vermiculus jacens transversus, adherensque ita wt pascere 
videatur,” he says ‘‘ Corrigo ‘ut pars cere videatur.’’’ The Jesuit expunged this 
emendation from Petavius’ Themistius, which he edited, and put it as his own, into 
his own notes on Pliny. See La Croze, p. 119, yet this edition La Croze calls optima 
et elegantissima. 
* Lectori, p. ix. Hardouini Censura, ed. London, 1765. 
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they are called) are the formation of all heresies past, present, and to 
come ; the destruction of them would prove the extinction of heresy. 
The books of Augustin have destroyed the true religion in the North and 
in the East. Why should we wait till they destroy also the West ? rather 
let us severely examine them, that their impiety may be manifested to the 
world. This was a large conspiracy to root out all religion. It was 
formed and commenced under the reign of Philip Augustus ; it increased 
under Philip the Fair, and in 150 years it acquired prodigious growth.” It 
was in his ‘* Ad Censuram Veterum Scriptorum Prolegomena,” that Har- 
douin attacked the authority of the sacred writers ; in his ‘‘ Chronologiz 
ex ant. Numis restitute Prolusio de Numis Herodiadum,” &c. 1690, he 
made his onslaught on the profane ; and in his Opera Varia there is a 
critical analysis of the blunders, solecisms, &c. made by the author of the 
false ZEneid, and of odes which pass under the name of Horace.- The 
way in which ancient history was forged was as follows: They took the 
names of the persons from ancient coins, of which they possessed a large 
collection. Whatever names did not exist on coins or in Pliny’s history, 
they manufactured from the Hebrew ; and that no ancient and veritable 
Greek and Latin History existed is plain from this fact, that what ts called 
ancient history, is at total variance with ancient coins, as regards genealogy, 
chronology, the achievements of kings, emperors, &c. as has been proved 
from the coins of Augustus down to Heraclius. The events of history are 
not confirmed by coins, but opposed ; ard history is silent as to the facts 
recorded on coins; why should we wonder if those who had introduced 
forgeries into sacred history should adulterate and print profane? Besides 
many frauds and false inscriptions were made on monuments and stones. 

Those in the fraternity who wrote Latin most elegantly, were the 
authors of Virgil, Cicero, Lactantius, and others of equal beauty of style, 
but these men “ magis impietatis suze quam fame propagandi cupidi 
fuére."’ Hardouin, in his first list, had exempted Cicero, but La Croze 
(Vind. 153) warned him, that if he did not expunge his name the system 
would break down,—accordingly, the amended list showed ‘Tully displaced 
and Plautus inserted in his stead. At length, partly induced by the argu- 
ments of his opponent La Croze, partly by general ridicule, and the com- 
mand of his society, he made (or rather pretended to make) a recantation of 
his paradoxes and errors,* attached to a declaration framed by the Supe- 
riors and Le Pére Provencal of the Jesuits at Paris, in which they dis- 
owned all connexion with the eccentricities of their repentant brother. 
Hardouin died at Paris Sept. 2, 1729, aged 83, and M. de Boze placed 
this epitaph over him. 

In expectatione judicii 
Hic jacet 
Hominum paradoxotatos 
Natione Gallus, Religione Romanus, 
Orbis literati portentum, 
Venerandz antiquitatis cultor et destructor, 
Docte febricitans 





* This may be seen in Le Clerc, Bibl. Choisie, t. xviii. 256, but when, in 1707, 
his Opera Varia was published, it appeared that he still maintained the same opinion, 
‘‘ et _dissimulasse, non mutasse sententium ex hoc opere postremo abunde patet.’’ 
See Lectori. p.G. It was a dispute whether these extravagant theories came from 
ae individually, or from the Society of Jesuits. See La Vie de La Croze, p. 

3 and 95, 
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Somnia et inaudita commenta vigilus edidit, 
Scepticum pie egit, 
Credulitate puer, audacia juvenis, deliriis senex.* 


The learned Bishop of Avranches had so high an opinion of Hardouin, 
that he said “ that he had for forty years been endeavouring to ruin his 
reputation, but could not do it ;” and when he published his Pliny, the 
same learned prelate observed, “that father Hardouin, in five years, had 
done what five of the greatest scholars could not have done in fifty.” He 
received a pension from the clergy for his edition of the Councils: when 
Le Brun asked him how he could print the Councils, which he considered 
as chimeras and their history as false, he answered, “ Il n'y a que Dieu et 
moi qui le sachions.” There was much ingenuity required in the inven- 
tion of his paradoxies. The A&neid was written, he argues, to show the 
triumph of Christianity over the Synagogue : Troy was Jerusalem. AZneas 
carrying his household gods into Italy, represented the gospel announced 
to the Romans. The names of the martyrs, bishops, &c. mentioned in 
history, he considered were taken from the names of the different officers 
and servants in the courts of Philip Augustus, as Januarius, the captain of 
the guards, Trophimus the nurse, &c. The voyage of Aineas represents 
St. Peter's voyage to Rome. Lalage, in Horace’s Odes, is the Christian 
religion. When a friend remonstrated with him on the absurdities he made 
public, ‘ Do you think (answered Hardouin) that I get up every morning at 
four o'clock only to repeat what other people have said ?”” ‘‘ Yet (answered 
his friend), but it sometimes happens that in getting up so early one is not 
quite awake, and may mistake our dreams for realities.” Boileau said, he 
was not learned enough to know whether the system was true or not, but 
though he was no friend to the monks, he should not object to live with 
brother Horace, or dominus Virgil, “ avec frére Horace, et dom Virgile.” 

Gisbert Cuper, who was an excellent scholar and critic, in compliment- 
ing La Croze on his Vindication, expresses a high opinion of Hardouin’s 
learning, and adds the following pleasing trait in his character : ‘‘ Cumque 
ae sit, ut certior factus sum singulari comitate et morum dulcedine pro- 
ccto forem injuriosus in virum eruditum crederem,” &c. The Journal or 
Mémoires de Trevoux was the vehicle through which Hardouin often dis- 
charged his flights of paradoxes. His dissertations on the Taurobolia and 
the Criobolia was considered by the critics of the time as most extravagant, 
and tending to the destruction of all antiquity, sacred and profane. He at 
last, in the same journal, ventured his doubts on the age of Dante! Doutes 
proposés sur l'age du Dante, par le P. H. J. in which he attempted to 
prove that the real author was near a hundred years later than Dante, and 
that he was a follower of Wicklif.t We must, however, at parting with 





* We believe that there is a life of Hardouin in Chauffpié, but such aristocratic 
volumes do not suit a poor country curate’s closet of books ; and we do not therefore 
know how much of the information we have given, is to be foundthere. Weare poor 
scholars in every sense of the word, and possess on this subject only, 1. Harduini 
Opera Varia, fol. 1729 ; 2. Hard. Prolegomena, &c. 1766; 3. La Croze Vindicie 
Vet. Script. 1708, a scarce and learned work ; 4. Hardouin Apologue d’Homére, 
1716; 5. Recueil de Littérature, 1730, by J. Cupero; 6. La Vie de LaCroze, par M. 
Jordan, 1741, with the works of Heuman, Eyring, and Le Clerc. We may observe, 
that Hardonin has been knighted by a princely hand. Beutley calls him ‘ Elegan- 
tissimus Harduinus,’’ Hor. Od. i. 36. 10. ‘‘ Harduinus eruditissimus,’’ do. Burman 
alludes to him in his preface to his uncle’s Virgil, p. 3. His was, like Hamlet’s, a 
noble mind diseased. 

t See Recueil de Littérature, de Philosophie et d’Histoire, Amst, 12mo, 1730, p. 
127, an anonymous work, the author of which we do not know. 
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this singular man, not permit ourselves or our readers to leave him with a 
sneer of disdain or even a smile of ridicule. He owned, in a letter to his 
friend, that, like the Earl Grey, the maintenance of his order was the great 
object of his life, and to that, even truth and conscience were sacrificed ; but 
he was an admirable scholar, and the circle of his erudition was most exten- 
sive. Learning however will no more thrive without truth and honour and 
fair dealing than any other acquirement ; and we are afraid that there was 
too much of the leaven of the Jesuit about this holy father to assure our 
confidence. We happen to possess a copy of his very learned work, 
Nummi antiqui Populorum et Urbium illustrati, 4to. 1684, in which he 
goes alphabetically through the ancient coins, and boasts that siz hundred, 
previously obscure, are for the first time illustrated. ‘This volume belonged 
to some contemporary of his, who was a profound medallist, and who has 
noted in the margin the mere assertions of Hardouin, which were untrue, 
and has referred to the volume from which he took his description of 
medals, which he professed to have seen, but which, this annotator ob- 
serves, were never at his command ; still the volume contains a mass of 
very curious learning, drawn from remote resources, and would put modern 
diligence,* if not scholarship, to the blush; and with this we close our 
eventful history of “ Le Pere de la petite Maison,” as the Parisians called 
him. The best and fullest account of his numerous large works and 
smaller treatises will be seen in the Onomasticon of Saxius, vol. vy. p. 320 
—327. 

At p. 170 of his second volume, in allusion to a Greek play, the 
*« Christus Patiens,” written by a father of the church, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Mr. D'Israeli says, “ It assumed a subject of the deepest interest.” Now 
as this dramatic performance is not exactly meant for the ears of the 
groundliugs, and as it does not lie across the path of al/ our readers, we 
shall show our respect to Mr. D’Israeli, by giving him the following ac- 
count of this drama, and vouching for its correctness and originality. 
This play is a cento, made up from the Hecuba, Orestes, Medea, Hip- 
polytus, Troades, and Bacche of Enuripidis, the pseudo Euripidean 
Rhesus, and the Prometheus and Agamemnon of Aischylus. Of the 2,600 
lines of which it is composed, about two thirds are to be found, or may be 
referred to one or other of the tragedies above mentioned. The Hecuba 
has, however, only furnished five lines, the Prometheus not more than 
three, the Agamemnon about a dozen, taken from two scenes, and the 





* See La Vie de M. La Croze, p. 324, 330, 12mo. 1741, an interesting piece of 
biography to scholars and persons fond of critical learning. La Croze and his friend 
the burgomaster Gisb. Cuper were excellent scholars. 

t+ We were conversing the other day with our friend that learned Theban G. B. on 
the scholarship of modern and bygone days, and mentioning Scaliger he said, ‘‘ There 
is the Emendatio Temporum, why, Sir, it is all a farce, Sir, a humbug to suppose any 
modern scholar could write such a book as that. No, Sir! it is totally beyond their 
beat ; it is d——d _ nonsense, Sir, they could not do it.’’ In this sentiment we fully 
agree, only adding that it is our belief if any could, it would be G. B. himself. We 
take the secret to be that we do not rise, like Hardouin, at four in the morning. 
Somerville, we think, in his spirited poem of the ‘‘ Chase,’’ observes, that one obstacle 
to the sportsman’s early rising is the ‘‘ reluctant wife,’’ and the Pére Hardouin had no 
such soft seductive chains to enthrall him in the nuptial bower ; while Minerva frowned, 
and exclaimed 
“é ni 





Posces ante diem librum cum lumine, si non 
Intendes animum studiis et rebus honestis, 
Invidia vel Amore vigil torquebere,”’ 
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whole of the extracts from the Orestes are confined to a single scene. 
The quotations from the Medea, Bacchz, and Rhesus are exceedingly 
numerous, and there are not a few from the ‘T'roades and Hippolytus, and 
in both cases the cento not only furnishes better readings than are to be found 
in existing MSS. but even supplies some lacune. ‘That the author of the 
cento called the Christus Patiens had manuscripts of some value, especially 
of the Rhesus, is shown by the fact that he has quoted a passage from the 
play which was not known to exist until it was discovered in the last 
Florentine manuscript, collected by Isaac Vossius. So too in Troades, 
v. 1280, it reads eyrveovs’ for durvéous’, and thus confirms the emenda- 
tion of Wakefield, which is likewise found in the MS. Harl. of that play. 
Within these few years this play has been published at Paris among the 
works of Greg. Nazianzen, and though there were about half a dozen manu- 
scripts in the Royal Library, the editors only looked here and there on one 
or the other, and gave some notes at once puerile and useless. The oldest 
MS. is that marked in the catalogue as No. 1220. In the Paris MS. 
2875, are the following verses found at the end of the poem: 


"Exes GAnOGs dpapa Kod weTrASpeEvore 
Tlepuppévoy re pvOcxkev Ajpwv Korpw 

‘O prropabis évoeBopporwv Aéywv 

"Ec youy OéXers ov kai Avkogpovos rétw 
TAvcvdpdvws, vuv ws Béps, éyvwopévov 
Aégtw ru wodda ynOpexds dy p’ ioropeis. 


But as nothing is told according to the promise in Aeéw, it is probable 
that something has been lost after the concluding line.* The whole com- 
position is most barbarous ; what does Mr. D'Israeli think of such a line as 


Tes 0 dd drips "nbédAnve TeOvavate 


or 

"IS & yuvackor éf dracdy Bedriwr. 
or 

O' viv véxus dév To AaKKw TeBeipevos. 
or 

TO pev adv evdoxipoy ’evoefies yépor. 
or 


"Avast Iijodus rijres ecravpwpevou 

6 8 duxér’ €or év Tagw veKpos pévwy 

"AN Eeyepbeis és yadtAaiay rpéxer. 
or a hundred others of the same construction, such as 

KovorwSias yap rues éx pépovei rov.t 


P. 283. ‘To Mr. D'Israeli's chapter on Gower we have only to add, 





* We recollect that the learned Pierson, in his Verisimilia, had observed that 
** Plures versus Euripidis ex Christo Patiente G. Nazienzeni emaculari possunt.” See 
pp- 66. 119. 

t Seeonthis drama Lambec: in Bibl. Vindob. iv. 22. Cave, Hist. Literar. 177, Lond. 
fol. 1682. Warton’s H. of Engl. Poetry, vol. iii. 196, and Quarterly Rev. No. xcii. 
p- 480. We remember the late Professor Porson used to carry a copy of the Chris- 
tus Patiens in the bosom of his coat, and after dinner read some of the portentous lines 
for his own and his friends’ amusement; 
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that a pleasing selection might be made from the Confessio Amantis, which 
would make those acquainted with the merits of this neglected poet, who 
have it not in their power to purchase that costly shrine in which his ve- 
nerable reliques are deposited. We read the volume some few years since 
for this purpose, and shall give an extract as a specimen. ‘The youth says 








to his confessor, who asks him 


*¢ What hast thou done of besyship 
To love, and to the ladyship 
Of her which thy lady is ?’ 
“My father, ever yet er this, 
In every place, in every stede, 
What so my lady hath me bede, 
Wyth all myn hert obedyent 
I have thereto be diligent ; 
And if so is that she bed nought, 
What thing that then into my thought 
Cometh first, of that I may suffice : 
I bowe, and proffer my service. 
Sometime in chamber, sometime in hall, 
Right so, as I see the times fall ; 
And when she goth to hear masse, 
That time shall nought overpasse 
That I ne approche her lady heade, 
In aunter if I may her leade 
Unto the chapel, and again 
Then is not all my way in vain. 
Somedele I may the better fare, 
When I, that may not feel her bare, 
May lead her clothed in mine arm ; 
But afterward it doth me harm. 
Of pure imagination, 
For then this collation 
I make unto my selven ofte, 
And say, ‘Oh Lord! how she is softe— 
How she is round—how she is small ! 
Now, would God I had her all 
Without danger at my will.’ 
And then I sike, and sit still. 

* * * 


What thing she bid me don, I do; 
And when she bid me gon, I go; 
And when her list to clepe, I come ; 
Thus hath she fully overcome 
Mine idleness, till I sterve, 

So that I mot her needs serve ; 
For, as men say, need hath no law : 
Thus mot I redely to her draw. 

I serve—I bow—I look—I loute, 
Mine eye followeth her aboute ; 
Whatso she will, so will I; 

When she will sit, I knele by ; 


And when she stont, then will I stand ; 
And when she taketh her work in hand, 
Of weaving, or of embroidery, 
Then can I not but muse and pry 
Upon her finger long and smale. 
And now I think, and now I tale, 
And now I sing, and now I sike ; 
And thus my countenance I pike ; 
And if it fall, as for a timé, 

Her liketh nought abyde by me; 
But buseyn her in other things, 
Then make I other tarryings 

To drive forth the long day, 

For me is lothe depart away ; 

And then I am so simple of port, 
That for to faign some disport 

I play with her little hound, 

Now on the bed, now on the ground ; 
Now with the birds in the cage ; 
For there is none so little page, 

Ne yet so symple a chamberere 
That I ne make him all chere, 

And all for they should speak well. 
Thus may you see my busy wheel, 
That goth not idly about ; 

And if her list to riden out 

On pilgrimage, or other stede, 

I come, tho I be not bede, 

And take her in mine arm aloft, 
And set her in her saddle soft, 

And so forth lead her by the bridle, 
For that I would not be idle ; 

And if her list to ride in chaire, 
And that I may thereof beware, 
Anone I shape me to ride 

Right even by the chair’s side ; 
And as I may, I speak among, 

And other while I sing a song 
Which Ovid in his bookes made, 
And said, O what sorrows glad ! 

O! which no full prosperity 
Belongeth to the property 

Of love! whoso will here serve, 
And therefro may no man swerve, 
That he ne mote his love ubey, 

An thus I ride forth on my way,” &c. 


In the Father Confessor’s Tale that follows of the King of Armorica’s 
daughter, some lines may be selected not unworthy of the friend of 
Chaucer, nor unmusical to more refined ears. 


‘* When come was the month of May, 
She would walk upon a day ; 

And that was e’er the sun arist, 

Of women but a few it wist. 


And forth she went privily 

Unto the park was fast by, 

All soft walking on the grass, 

Till she came there the launde was 
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Through which there ran a great rivere. And every one ride on side. 


It thought her fair ; and said here The saddles were of such pride, 

I will abide under the shaw, With pearls and gold so well begon, 
And bade her women to withdraw ; So rich saw she neyer none. 

And then she stood alone still In kirtles and in copes riche 

To think what was in her will. They were clothed all alyche, 

She saw the sweet flowers spring ; Departed ever of white and blue, 

She heard glad fowles sing ; With all lustre that she knew. 

She saw beasts in their kind— They were embroided over all 

The buck, the doe, the hart, the hind. Their bodies, woven long and small ; 
The males go with the female ; The beauty of their fair face 

And so began there a quarrell There may none earthly thing deface. 
Between love and her own hearte, Corownes in their heads they bare, 
From which she could not asterte ; As each of them a queen were, 

And as she cast her eye about, That all the gold of Cresus hall 

She saw, clad in one suit, a rout The least coronall of all 

Of ladies, where they comen ride Might not have bought, after the worth. 
Along under the wood side. Thus comen they riding forth.” 


On fair ambling horses they sit, 
That were all white, fair, and great ; 


In the following lines the bashfulness of love is well painted (fol. 66). 


‘« Ye, father, oft it had been so Right all the matter of my tale, 

That when I am my lady fro, But all is not worth a nut shalle ; 

And think untoward her draw, For when } come there she is, 

Then cast I many a new law, I have it all forgot, I wis. 

And all the world turn up so down ; Of that I thought for to tell 

And so record I my lesson, I cannot then unnether spell, 

And write in my memorial That I wend al the best have read, 

What I to her tell shall, So sore of her I am adread,’”’ &c. 
The return of the faithless husband is thus sketched : 

“« But thereof wotteth noght the wife And how his hounds have well run, 

At home, which loveth as her life And how there shone a merry sun, 

Her lord, and sit all day wishing And how his hawks flowen well; 

After her lord’s home coming. But he will tell her never adele 

But when that he cometh home at eve, How he to love untrue was, 

Anon he maketh his wife believe, Of that he robbed in the pas, 

For she nought else should know, And took his lust under the shaw, 


He telleth her how his hunt hath blow, Against love and against his law.”’ 


In the tale of the King of Hungary we find some pleasingly written 
lines. 


‘¢ They were merry and fair enough, Began the heartis then to wake, 

Each one with other played and laugh, And every bird hath chose his make ; 
And fellen into tales new : And thus the May’s day to th’ end 

How that the fresh flowers grew, They led, and home again they wend,” 
And how the green leaves sprung, &ec. * 


And how that love among the young 





* Many spirited and poetical lines might be separately quoted, as 
‘¢ What is a land where men be none ?’’ 





and, 

“ec 

With such a noise among them all 

As though the heaven should fall. 

The hill unto their voice answered,” &c. 
and, 


‘¢ So loud that on every side 
Methought that all the heaven cried.” 
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We will conclude with a passage of a different kind, descriptive of 
laziness. 


D'Israeli’s Amenities of Literature. 


And claweth on his bare shanks, 
And how he climeth up the banks, 
And falleth in the glades deep ; 

And then whoso taketh keep 

When he is fallen in such a dream, 
Right as a ship against the stream 
He routeth with a sleepy noise, 

And brustleth as a monke’s froyse 
When it is throwe into the pan,’” &c. 


*¢ For tho’ no man it would allowe, 

To sleep lever than to wowe 

Is his maner, and thus on nights, 
When he seeth the lusty knights 
Revelling, where those women are, 
Away he skulketh as an hare, 

And goeth to bed, and layeth him soft, 
And of his sloth he dreameth oft, 

How that he sticketh in the mire, 

And how he sitteth by the fire, 


And thus we bid farewell to one who was once so highly esteemed 
among his brethren that it was thought by a later poet no mean compli- 
ment to have it said— ; 


‘¢ But Gower’s mind, which now in Gascoigne lives, 
Yields here in view,”’ &c. 
(Verses by R. S. in prayse of Gascoigne’s Poems, App.) 
and, 
‘¢ Chaucer by writing purchas’d fame, 
And Gower got a worthy name. 
Sweet Surrey suckt Parnassus’ springs, 
And Wiatt wrote of wondrous things. 
Old Rochfort clamb the stately throne 
Which Muses hold in Helicon. 
Then thither let good Gascoigne go ; 
For sure his verse deserveth so.’’ R. Smith. 


P. 305. Mr. D'Israeli has taken a more favourable view of Occleve's 
poetry than any former critic, by some of whom they had been called 
‘mere trash ;"’ but he does not seem to have remarked a poem of Oc- 
cleve’s printed in Camden's Remains, from MS. Bodl. (p. 197) ‘* Of Pride 
and of wast Clothing of Lordis mene (retinue), which is ajens her astate ; "a 








curious satire on the extravagant dress then in vogue. 


Among the dis- 


advantages of a loose flowing robe, he says, 


‘¢ What is a Lord without his mené ? 

I put case that his foes him assayle 
Sodenly in the strete—what help shall he 
Whose sleeves encumbrous so syde trayle 
Do to his Lorde ? he may hym not avayle. 
In such a case he nys but a woman: 

He may not stande him instede of a man. 


The skynner unto the felde mote also, 
His house in London is so streyt’and scurs, 
To don his crafte ; sometime it was not so. 
O Lord, give ye unto your men her pars 
That so don, and queynt him bett with Mars, 
God of Battell, he loveth none aray 

That hurtith manhood, at proffe, or assay.” 


We have next a sketch of the dress of John of Lancaster. 


6s Of Lancaster Duke John, whose soul 
in heaven 

I fully deem, and trust sittith full high, 

A noble Prince, I may allege, and nevere 

Other may no man of hym testifie. 

I never saw a Lord that could him gye 

Bett like his estate, for knightly prowesse 

Was to him girt—O God his soule 
blesse ! 


His gay garments were not full wide, 

And yet thei him became wonder well. 

Now wold God the waste of cloth, and 
pride, 

Were now i-put in exile perpetual, 

For the good and profit universal ; 

And Lordis might help all this if they wold, 

The old set, — and it forth use and 

old.’’ 


Mr. D’[sraeli informs us ‘‘ that a literary historian who has read ma- 
nuscripts with the eagerness which others do the last novelty, more careful 
than Warton, and more discriminate than Ritson, has with honest intre- 


- 
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pidity confessed that ‘ Occleve has not had his just share of reputation.’ 
His writings greatly assisted the growth of the popularity of our infant 
poctry. Our historian has furnished from the MSS. of Occleve testi- 
monies of his assertion.” * The account of Lydgate’s writings is far too 
short to satisfy either the poct or the antiquary, and we question whether 
our author has waded through the black-letter folios which have kept us 
in our bay-window through many a summer's afternoon. Lydgate’s pocms 
offer some attractions to the poet, and are full of curiosity to the critic 
and archeologist. They cannot be reprinted ; but a volume which should 
contain a good account of them, with extracts, would be no unaccept- 
able present. 

P. 199. Speaking of Jolin Heywood’s Spider and the Flie, 1556, our 
author says that ‘“‘ Warton impatiently never reached the conclusion : 
and he himself calls ita “‘ dull and dense poem,” and a “ longsome fiction." 
Now though neither Warton nor Mr. D'Israeli could summon courage to 
read this poem through, it has been read by John Milton, and by John 
M ; and in our perusal of it some years since, we found at p. 376 the 
following passage : 





** Thine answer is, not in harness cap-a-pie ; 
Beseiging, sted of beseeching, to constraine.”’ 


See Par. Lost, V. v. 869. 


———“‘ Then thou shalt behold 
Whether by supplication we intend, 
Address and to begirt the Almighty throne, 
Beseeching or besieging,” &c. 


P. 214. ** The reforming Archbishop Grindal substituted the dull and 
barbarous /'alingenius, Sedulius, and Prupentivs for the great classical 
authors of antiquity.” Now we suspect that the author of the Amenities 
is not familiarly acquainted with the last of these poets; or he would have 
found that he was “ one of the classical authors of antiquity,” and that he 
was neither “ dull nor barbarous.’’ We must confess that we have read 
Prudentius with pleasure, and have translated some of his poems, which 
appeared some years since in the Gent. Magazine ; but, as our authority is 
not of any weight, we will give the opinion on this point, of those whose 
taste and learning no one would dispute. “ Prudentius,” says Jortin, ‘‘ who 
had a fine genius and was a good poet.” See Remarks on Ecclesiastical 
History, vol. ii. p. 156. ‘See the splendid eloquence of Prudentius, who 
was depreciated by Gibbon, because he was a vigorous and unanswerable 
defender of Christianity.” “The pious and elegant Prudentius.” See W. 
Herbert’s Attila, p. 60, p. 353. This will be sufficient. The testimony 
of Scaliger might be overlooked, but Tyrwhitt had remarked that “ Pru- 
dentius had a classical taste.” As regards the ‘‘ dull and barbarous ” Se- 
dulius, we shall only say that Bocthius, a “ critic of stupendous erudition,” 
asserts that not one among the Christian poets preserved the beauty of the 
Virgilian verse equal to Sedulius ; + and that he was ‘ optimi ingenii: ” 
and by the biographer of St. Martin, a brother poet, the elegance of his 
language was confessed— 


‘* Hinc quoque conspicui radiavit lingua Seduli.” 











* V. Sharon Turner’s History of England, vol. V, p, 335. 
+ See Barthii Adversaria, t. i. col. 475, 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XVII, 3A 
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Lastly, the very learned author of the Lives of the Scottish Poets has said 
that “ the poetical merit of Sedulius has always been regarded as very con- 
siderable.* Now, to come to “ Palingenius,” who is the only modern poet 
of the three, we can only say, that the censure of Mr. D’Israeli has led us 
to run once more through his poem, the Zodiack of Human Life; and, though 
the Poet shortens the gerund in “ do,” an unpardonable crime in Dr, Parr’s 
eyes, and though now and then his taste is a little given to verbal conceit, 
yet he is neither dull nor barbarous. He had a noble patron, to whom his 
poem is dedicated, of the illustrious family of D’Este, Hercules, Duke of 
Ferrara, whom he selected as the greatest and most enlightened person of 
the age. The real name of the poet was Pier Angelo Manzeli, though 
Tiraboschi, in opposition to every other writer, believes Paliginio to have 
been the true one. The poem shews that he was a great enemy to the 
monks, and wished to curtail their small tithes on the plan that has been 
lately with too much success adopted in our own establishment, 


‘© Divitiis deceat privari, et partibus illis 
Quas auferre solet cristatis villica gallis 
Quia sint lascivi nimium, nemiumque superbi 
Proh pudor! hos tolerare potest Ecclesia porcos 
Dumtaxat ventri, veneri, somnoque vacantes ?” &c. 


But the parallel does not sufficiently hold to go further; the por- 
trait of the ‘‘ Devil” approaches nearer to the Satan of Tasso than of 
Milton—- 


‘* Ale humeris magne, quales vespertilionum 
Membranis contexte amplis, pes amplus uterque, 
Sed qualem fluvialis anas, qualemve, Sonorus 
Anser habere solet, referebat cauda leonem.’’ 


though there is a dash for the Miltonian pencil in the following : 


‘¢ Alta supercilia, erectus, similisque minanti 
Vultus erat.’’ 


He was surrounded with a vast band of followers, 
‘¢ Multa illi adstabat turba, innumerusque satelles.’’ 
who all carried a pair of bellows, 


‘¢ Quisque suis uncum manibus follemque tenebat, 
Foile quidem ut capita inflarent, ventoque replerent.”’ 


Dismissing, however, these “ Diableries,’ we met with a passage in 
our reading which we do not know whether the Miltonian commentators 
have recorded or not, in which Satan is described as preparing to attack 
Heaven with Artillery ; the passage will repay the citation : 


‘¢ Aspexi hunc igitur, seevum horribilemque superbo 
Extantem solio, scelerataque sceptra tenentem ; 
Sanguineee criste hinc surgunt, et cornua septem 
Erecta, et totidem ingentes referentia turres, 





* See Irving’s Lives of the Scottish Poets, vol. i. p. 18, a ‘‘ work of great research 
and critical ingenuity.’’ V. Warton’s History of English Poetry, vol. iii. p. 467. 
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Auribus atque oculis lucent, et navibus ignes 

Oraque formosas evolvunt grandia flammas ; 

Heu quot habet secum comites, quantasque phalanges 
Instructus telis, et Lombiferis tormentis, 

Iste tyrannus agit, tanquam perfringere coelum ~ 
Vellet, et eetherea superos depellere ab aula.* 


P. 263. Mr. D'Israeli, on the subject of “‘ The Ancient Writers in Mo- 
dern Verse,” says, “ Had this project of versification become popular, it 
would necessarily have ended in a species of poetry, not referring so much 
to the natural ear affected by the melody of emotion, as to a mechanical 
and severe succession. To this Milton seems to allude in a sonnet to 
Lawes, the musician— 


‘¢ Harry, whose tuneful and well-measur’d song. 
First taught our English music how to span 
Words with just note and accent, not to scan 
With Midas’ ears, committing short and long,” &c. 


Now we cannot agree in the opinion that Milton’s lines contain any al- 
lusion to these hexameters and sapphics, and other ancient measures, 
which were for a short time in vogue a century before Milton wrote ; but 
he alludes to that closer uniop between music and poetry effected by 
Lawes ; and to the emphasis of the musical notes falling on those sylla- 
bles or words suited to their time and expression, a point always consi- 
dered by the great masters of music ; and thus only could the poetry and 
music be in harmony. Milton adds, 


‘¢ To after age thou shalt be writ the man 
That with smooth air couldst humour best our tongue.’’ 


that is, could overcome the difficulty (for a great one it has always 
been acknowledged) of uniting the music and poetry in smooth harmony, 
and of adapting the musical notes to the accented force of the words it ac- 
companied. ‘Thus Tatham, in his verses to John Gamble, the com- 
poser, says, 


‘¢ Here thou hast played the cunning chymist, fixt 
Mercurial notes to words, so aptly mixt, 
So wedded to each accent, sense, and feet, 
They like two bodies in one centre meet.’’ 


and another writer in the same volume has expressed his approbation 
of the composer’s skill on the same account. 


‘¢ Here’s no disordering the fair mind, The very syllables as clear 

Unruly matter up to bind Passed as their ayres now through the ear; 
Until the too much forced zones And he that made the essence whole 
Snapt, knit in short ellisions. Cannot distinguish which is soule, 

No crowded words in huddle meet When one informs the other, they 

That shuffle on uneven feet, So mix in their unbodied play.”’+ 

And struggling labour in their pains 

As if the verse were pardon chains. 





* In looking into Todd’s Milton, vi. 484, we perceive that this passage in Palin- 
genius has escaped ail the commentators, and therefore we shall claim the discovery. 
We may just add, that Scaliger said, ‘‘ Palingenius Poeta non spernendus,’’ vide 
Scaligeriana, p. 133. 

t See Ayres and Dialogues, to be sung to the theorbo, lute, or bass viol. By John 
Gamble. fol. 1657. 
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P. 303. Inthe chapter on the Discourses of Witchcraft, the author 
says, ‘“‘ Another not less celebrated divine, Dr. Bentley, infers, ‘ that no 
English priest need affirm the existence of sorcery or witchcraft, since 
they now have a public law which they neither enacted nor procured, 
declaring these practices to be felony.’ Did the Doctor know that church- 
men had no influence in creating that belief, or in enacting that statute ?” 
Undoubtedly Dr. Bentley knew this ; but his knowledge of it was not 
called upon to act upon the point he had ia view, which was to show to 
the clergy, that they need not, in their zeal to protect the instances of 
sorcery or witchcraft in scripture, support that doctrine voluntarily, least 
they should be considered as incredulous ; for there is a law now which 
they had no hand in making, and which, therefore, was not meant speci- 
ally for their protection, absolutely declaring the exercise of witchcraft to 
be felony. ‘Churchmen” are the persons, who being professionally 
defenders of the true religion, would be especially appealed to on disputed 
points of scripture. To deny the existence of witchcraft might pre- 
viously have been dangerous, as drawing with it a denial of an_ historic 
portion of scripture; but now a denial may safely be given, as it would 





be supported by the law of the land. 


P. 395. Mr. D'Israeli says, when speaking of Spenser,— 


‘¢ Twining was a scholar deeply versed 
in classical lore, which he has shown to 
great advantage in his version of and 
commentary on Aristotle’s Treatise of 
Poetry. In his Dissertation on Poetical 
and Musical Imitation prefixed to his 
work, our critic is quite at home with 
Pope and Goldsmith, but he seems wholly 
shut out from Spenser. In a note to his 
first Dissertation he tells us, ‘ the fol- 
lowing stanza of Spenser has been much 
admired. 


Our critic observes that 


‘‘ Dr. Warton says of these lines, 
‘ that they are of themselves a complete 
concert of the most delicious music.’ In- 
deed, this very stanza of Spenser has been 
celebrated long before Joseph Warton 


wrote, and often since: now listen to our | 


learned ‘Twining :—‘ It is unwillingly 
that I differ from a person of so much 
taste. I cannot consider as music, much 
less as delicious music, a mixture of in- 
compatible sounds—of sounds musical 
with sounds uvmusical. The singing of 
birds cannot possibly be attached to the 
notes of a human voice. The mixture is 
and must be disagreeable. ‘Two persons 
listening to a concert of voices and in- 
struments, the interruption of singing 
birds, woods and waterfalls, would be 
little better than the torment of Hogarth’s 
Enraged Musician. Further, the de- 
scription itself is like too many of Spen- 
ser’s, coldly elaborate, and indiscrimi- 
nately minute. Of the expressions, some 
are feeble, and without effect, as ‘joyous 
birds,’ — some evidently improper, as 


‘¢ The joyous birds, shrouded in cheerful 
shade, [sweet ; 
Their notes with the voice attempered 
Th’ angelical soft trembling voices made 
To th’ instruments divine re:pondence 
meet ; 
The silver sounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmur of the waters fall ; 
The waters fall with difference discreet, 
Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did 
call, [to all.’’ 
The gentle warbling wind low answered 


‘ trembling voices’ and ‘ cheerful shades; ’ 
for there cannot be a greater fault in a 
voice than to be tremulous, and cheerful 
is surely an unhappy epithet applied to 
shade—some cold and laboured, and such 
as betray too plainly the necessities of 
rhyme. Such is 


‘The waters fall with difference discreet.’ 
Vide Twining’s Translation. 


Such is the anti-poetical and technical 
criticism. Imagine a music master, who 
had never read a line of poetry, attempt- 
ing to perform the ‘delicious music’ of 
our poet, or a singing master who had 
never heard a joyous bird, tuning up 
some fair pupil’s ‘trembling voice,’ and 
we might have expected this criticism 
from such enraged musicians. Would 
our critic insist on having a Philharmonic 
concert, or a simple sonata? He who 
will not suffer birds to be joyous, nor the 
shade cheerful, which their notes make 
so— 
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‘Th’ angelical soft trembling voices made 
To th’ instruments divine respondence 
meet.’ 


The ‘ softness trembling’ with the verse. 
Had our critic forgotten Strada’s famed 
contest of the nightingale with the lyre 
of the poet; when her trembling voice 
overcame in the rivalry, and she fell on 
the strings to die? And what shall we 
think of the classical critic who has pro- 
nounced that ‘ the descriptions of Spen- 
ser are coldly elaborate ??—the most vivid 
and splendid of our poetry! But the 
most curious part remains to be told :— 
this fine stanza of Spenser is one of his 


stanza in Tasso, excepting the introduc- 
tion of ‘ the silver-sounding instruments.’ 
The Aolian harp played on by the mu- 
sical winds, was a happiness reserved for 
Thomson. The felicitous copy of Spen- 
ser attracted Fairfax, who, when he came 
to the passage in Tasso* kept his eye on 
Spenser, and has carefully retained ‘ the 
joyous birds’ for the ‘ vezzosi angelli’ of 
the original. It is certain that without 
poetic sensibility, the most learned critic 
will ever find that the utmost force of his 
logic in these matters will not lead to 
reason, but to unreason — imagination 
only can decide on imagination.’’ 





fine borrowings, being a translation of a 


Now we cannot agree in this censure on Mr. Twining’s criticism, nor con- 
sider, with Mr. D'Israeli, that it is altogether erroneous ; though we may 
think that he has not looked on Spenser's descriptions through the right 
medium ; but Dr. Warton’s declaration that, “ the lines are of themselves 
a complete concert of the most delicious music,” is most unguarded and 
inappropriate : it being obvious, that sounds which do not fall within the 
compass of the musical scale, could not form a concert at all, much less 
a complete or delicious one ; but when Twining says that Spenser's des- 
criptions are “ elaborate,’ we think him fully supported by the fact. The 
structure of Spenser's poem, the subject, the example of the older writers 
of romance, and the taste of the age in which it was written, all favoured 
this minute finishing and elaboration of the separate parts, in all des- 
criptions, as of person, character, of ceremonies, pageants, battles, as well 
as of natural objects ; and, whatever is so ‘‘ elaborate ” as to leave little or 
nothing for the imagination of the reader to supply, may be subject to the 
charge of coldness : and though the vividness and splendour of which Mr. 
D'Israeli speaks, may be seen in each particular and separate portion, yet 
the effect of the whole may not be of correspondent effect. Compare the 
descriptions of Spenser with those that most nearly approach to them in sub- 
ject in the Paradise Lost, and the difference between the minute handling 
and delicate finish of the one, and the free touch and bolder delineations of 
the other, will be acknowledged. With respect to the passage immediately 
before us, we do not think that Mr. Twining sufficiently kept in view 
how much poetical descriptions of sounds speak, as it were, through the 
medium of words, to the eye, and not to the ear; that these different 
sounds come to us successively in the poetical numbers, and are not mixed 
up together in the mind, as they would be tothe ear; acting on the imagi- 
nation by their separate beauties, and though if analysed, they would be mu- 
sically incorrect, yet if submitted to the poetical faculty through the concep- 
tion of the mind, they are unobjectionable and true. But tojudge with fair- 
ness of the propriety of his description, the character of the poem itself must 
also be taken into view. In a poem the scenery of which was laid in modern 
days, say, such as Thomson’s Seasons, or Cowper's Task, this description, 
so appropriate to the antique cast and the artificial character of the Fairy 
Queen, would be justly condemned as uot in keeping with the other parts, 
as departing too much from the simple truth of nature, and as too much 








* Gierusal. Liber. c. xvi. st. 12. The stanza in Spenser was from the Faerie 
Queene, book 11, c, xii. st. 71. 
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dependant on associations drawn from an age and manners and charactér 
of composition so different from our own. The whole of Spenser's poem 
is fairy land; nature, there, has an atmosphere and colours of her own: 
the enchanter’s wand is over all: and we readily surrender ourselves to 
his power in producing a delicious harmony from all those various instru- 
ments of sound, which we should refuse to any modern composer. Who 
can read these lines without seeing that they form part of a subject which 
lies within the realm of fancy, and is removed from ordinary nature ? 
They are not true to the laws of musical composition.— Agreed ! but are 
the enchanted castles true to the laws of architecture? Are the adven- 
tures, and sufferings, and exploits of the knights, agreeable to reason and 
experience, and the powers of humanity? is not the whole structure of 
the poem marvellous? Is not this one portion of the picture highly in 
character with the remainder? nay, we will say, that, considering the 
scene, the characters, the time, the events, and the other descriptive parts, 
the effect produced by this grand symphonious orchestra of nature, is far 
more effective and even more appropriate, than any one that would have 
been correct to the musician’s ear, or which would have been suitable as 
the accompaniment to a picture describing later times more closely ad- 
hering to common nature, and more immediately founded on the realities 





of life. 





Mr. Ursan, 3B.S.G.S. Feb. 22, 

A RECENT perusal of the ‘‘ Anec- 
dotes of William Hogarth written by 
himself ; with Essays on his Life and 
Genius, and Criticisms on his Works, 
&c.” [8vo. 1833], induced me to refer 
to some marginal notes, which I made, 
when reading many years ago, with 
much delight, the well-known ‘‘ Bio- 
graphical Anecdotes of William Ho- 
garth” [1785]. 

My notes referred principally to the 
persons caricatured in one of the prints, 
satirizing the celebrated imposture of 
Mary Tofts, the Godalming Rabbit 
Breeder. One or two names were 
mentioned as belonging to these cari- 
catures, the correctness of which I 
much doubted, and a revision of my 
notes has convinced me that my 
opinion was well formed. It is perhaps 
a matter of too little importance at the 
present time to rectify these errors, 
but, as the names of the individuals are 
still occasionally referred to, it may 
not be without its use to identify, 
correctly, the caricatured with the 
caricature. 

The print in question is denomi- 
nated ‘* Cunicularii, or the Wise Men 
of Godliman in Consultation,” and it 
caricatures several of the principal 
actors in the Rabbit-Breeding farce ; 
the inscription at the bottom of the 
plate explains the subject thus,— 
**A. The Dancing Master, or Preter- 


natural Anatomist. B, An occult 
philosopher searching into the depth 
of things. C. The Sooterkin Doctor 
astonish’d,”’ and some minor persons 
of no consequence. Respecting these 
characters, the ‘‘ Biographical Anec- 
dotes,” p. 147, gives as the names of 
those depicted ;—‘‘ A. St. André.— 
B. Sir Richard Manningham.—C., Mr. 
Sainthill, a celebrated surgeon in 
London.—D. Howard, the surgeon at 
Guildford ; ”’—and the ‘‘ Anecdotes of 
William Hogarth,” on the authority 
of a ‘MS. in the King’s Library,” 
makes the same representation of the 
actors, except that C. is said to re- 
present Cyriacus Ahlers, a German 
surgeon, who was sent to Godalming, 
by the King, to make inquiries into the 
affair. 

As respects St. André and Howard, © 
and all the minor personages, no 
question of identity can arise; but as 
regards Sir Richard Manningham and 
Sainthill or Ahlers, much doubt may 
be entertained; since none of the 
histories or accounts of the transaction 
exhibit them as fit objects of these 
burlesque caricatures, though we find 
much to shew that the Hon. Mr, 
Molyneux and Dr. John Maubray, or 
as he afterwards wrote his name, 
Mowbray, were the parties intended. 

Among the numerous squibs and 
pasquinades to which this ridiculous 
affair gave rise ,one, attributed to the 
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pen of Dean Swift, was published, 
called,“‘ Much Adoabout Nothing, &c.”’ 
[1722]. This professes to proceed 
from Mary Tofts herself, and to contain 
‘* A full and impartial confession from 
her own mouth, and under her own 
hand, of the whole affair from the be- 
ginning to the end.” In this ‘‘ Con- 
fession” Mary Tofts is made to utter 
in a very vulgar style various sarcastic 
remarks on those who were prominent 
in giving credit to, or detecting the 
imposture. Of Manningham she 
says,—*‘ After this, an ugly old gentil- 
man in a grate blak wig cam to 
me—”’ it is true the figure supposed to 
represent Manningham is dressed in 
a flowing black wig, and this is the 
only point in which it agrees with 
Manningham, but every thing else is 
inappropriate. The inscription on the 
print says, ‘‘ B. an occult philosopher 
searching into the depths of things.” 
Does this apply to Manningham? 
though a F.R.S. he made no pre- 
tensions, as far as I recollect, to much 
of philosophical knowledge; whereas 
Molyneux appears to have prided him- 
self upon his philosophical investiga- 
tions, and was the inventor or im- 
prover of a Telescope, of which he 
probably boasted not a little. 

What says ‘‘ Much Ado about No- 
thing?” ‘‘Then thay brote a pur- 
blynd gentilman, hoo was for sur- 
vayin me with his telluskop,—,”’ and 
of this telescope we hear more in 
“The Discovery, or the squire turned 
ferret, an excellent new ballad.” 


[1727]. 


‘** But M—l1—n——x who heard this told, 
(Right wary he and wise,) 

“ Cry’d sagely, ’tis not safe I hold, 
To trust to D nt’s eyes. 


* A vow to God then he did make, 
He would himself go down, 
St. A—d—ré too, the sgale to take 
Of that Phoenomenon, 

“He order’d then his coach and four, 
(The coach was quickly got ’em), 

Resolv’d this secret to explore, 





And search it to the bottom. 
* * * * * * 
* * * * * * 


“ But hold ! says Molly, first let’s try, 
* 


* * * * * 
If aught within we may descry, 
By help of telescope.”’ 


This Resolution, “‘the secret to ex- 
plore and search it,to the bottom,” 


fits exactly ‘‘ the occult philosopher 
searching into the depth of things.” 
But it may be alleged, that the 
figure in question is represented as 
actually engaged in obstetric duties, 
with which, though Manningham was 
expert in them, Molyneux was un- 
acquainted, and the performance of 
which duties would be derogatory to 
his rank and station in life. The fact, 
however, seems to be that Molyneux 
on this occasion did thus employ him- 
self, for the ballad goes on, through 
several more verses, not all exactly fit 
to be placed before ‘‘ eyes polite,” till 
verse 2], where we find a wish, that 


‘* Molly had ne’er a midwife been,”’ 


which implies at least as much actual 
performance of the duty as the print 
exhibits. 

If these extracts do not conclusively 
provethat byB, Molyneux wasintended, 
further evidence may be gained from 
the account given by the Rev. William 
Whiston,* thus : 


‘*Nay Mr. Molyneux, the Prince’s 
secretary, a very ingenious person, and 
my very worthy friend, assured me he had 
so great a diffidence in the truth of the 
fact, and was so little biassed by other 
believers, even by the King himself, that 
he would not be satisfied till he was per- 
mitted both to see and feel the rabbit in 
that very passage whence we all come into 
this world, out of our mother’s womb.”’ 

The exclamations ‘‘it pouts, it 
swells, it spreads, it comes,” issuing 
from the mouth of the “occult phi- 
losopher,” are not at all in character 
with the more sedate bearing of Sir 
Richard Manningham; but quite in 
accordance with what might be ex- 
pected from a novice or experiment- 
seeker, Upon the whole, 1 think 
Molyneux must be the person carica- 
tured by this figure. 

That by ‘‘C, The Sooterkin Doctor 
astonished,’”’ Maubray is intended, 
will hardly admit of a doubt. In 
1724, Maubray published his strange 
pedantic book, “The Female Phy- 
sician,”’ in which he tells several very 
extraordinary stories, one of which is 
the history of a case of parturition on 





* The opinion of the Rev. William 
Whiston concerning the affair of Mary 
Toft, ascribing it to be the completion of 
a prophecy of Esdras; in the memoirs of 
his life written by himself, 
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board a passage boat in Holland, 
when besides the infant, a monstrous 
little animal was born which he calls 
de Suyger ; it has, he says, ‘‘ a hooked 
snout, fiery sparkling eyes, a long 
neck, and an acuminated sharp tail, 
of an extraordinary agility of feet. 
At first sight of the world’s light, it 
commonly yells and shrieks fearfully, 
and seeking for a lurking hole, runs 
up and down like a little Demon.” 
Maubray affirms, ‘“‘that among the 
seafaring and meaner sort of people in 
Holland, scarce one woman in three 
escaped this kind of birth;” and he 
exposed himself to much well-merited 
derision, for this exhibition of weak- 
ness and credulity. Mary Tofts, in 
‘*Much Ado about Nothing,” says, 
“as for the squab man, that cry’d out 
a sooterkin, a sooterkin, I don’t lik 
him at all; for it semes he wonted to 
mak a Devil’s Damm of me; and 
peept and peept, the Devil peep his 
eyes out, in hops to see a dansing 
Devil cut a capor out of my belli, but 
he was disapinted.” 

This scurrility is altogether inappli- 
cable to Sainthill and Cyriacus Ahlers ; 
it suits none of the persons concerned 
in the affair but Maubray, and it may 
uvhesitatingly be concluded, that figure 
C in the print, was meant to designate 
John Maubray, M.D. 


Yours, &c. S.M. 


CaEN STONE. 


IT is well known that Caen stone 
was used to a considerable extent in 
the ancient buildings of this country. 
Recently it has again been imported 
for the repairs of the Temple Church. 
From the following document, pre- 
served in the British Museum,* it 
appears that its valuable qualities were 
not forgotten in the reign of Elizabeth, 
when many of our most magnificent 
country mansions were erected. It 
may be presumed that when Lord 
Cobham obtained this licence, he was 
engaged in the building of Cobham 
Hall near Gravesend, now the seat of 
the Earl of Darnley :— 





* MS, Lansdowne 255, fol. 410, On 
vellum. 
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De par Le Roy. 

A Tous nos Lieutenans g’n’aulx, 
Gouverneurs de nos provinces, Admi- 
raulx, Visadmiraulx, Bailliz, Serj*, 
Prevosts, Juges, ou leurs lieutenans, 
Capp"**, Chefs, et conducteurs de nos 
gens de guerre tant de cheval que de 
pied de quelque langue, quallite, 
nation, condition quils soient, Capp"** 
et gardes de Villes, Citez, Ch’aulx, for- 
tresses, Navires, vaisseaulx, Maires, 
Consuls et eschevins des d* Villes, 
M* et gardes des portes, ponts, ports, 
havres, passages, jurisdictions et des- 
troicts Et a tous nos autres Justiciers 
et officiers, ch’un en droit soy, comme a 
luy appartiendra, salut. Novus ayant 
promis au s’r Baron de Cobham de faire 
prandre tirir et enlever de no’e Ville 
de Caen et ses envyrons La quantite de 
deux cents tonneaux de pierre propre 
a bastir Pour icelle faire transporter en 
Angleterre soit par mer ou par terre 
franchm' et quietement par la con- 
duicte de Richard Bellot son serviteur 
ou autre personne que bon luy 
semblira; Vous MANDONS ordonnons 
et tres-expressem' enjoignons de laisser 
sauvement et librement passer et 
sejourner par ch’un de vos dicts 
pouvoirs Lad’ quantite de deux cens 
tonneaux de peirre. Ensemble led‘ 
Belot et autres qui seront par led’ s* 
de Cobham commis et ordonnes a la 
conduicte et charroy d’icelle, leurs 
chevaulx, armes, et bagage Sans leur 
donner souffrir ny permettre leur estre 
faict mis ou donné auscun trouble ou 
empeschment. Avec toute faveur et as- 
sistance leur faisant bailler et de- 
livrer navires, vaisseaux et autres 
choses dont ils auront besoing pour 
les charroy, en payant raisonnable- 
ment. Sy ny faictes faulte, Car tel est 
no’e plaisir. Donne Au Camp de Tran- 
wsy davant La fere Le xij™* jour de 
November 1591. 

(Signed) Henry. 
Par le Roy, 
(Signed) DENEUFVILLES. 


Endorsed, F. King’s Pass for my L. 
Cane Stone. _ 


Seal with a signet on paper of the 
arms of France, ensigned with a 
crown, and encircled with the two 
orders of St. Michael and St, 
Esprit. 
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Ma. Ursan, Feb. 15. 
SEVERAL inaccuracies of facts and 
date, that have escaped your corre- 
spondent Cypwett, in his address of 
this month, ought not to remain un- 
rectified, both from respect to your 
readers, and in justice to myself, 
against whom the article is more di- 
rectly pointed. The deductions, or ar- 
guments, dependent on these lapses, 
necessarily fall with them. 

To the long, and, I am compelled to 
add, greatly misapplied defence of 
King William’s valour and military 
talents, (p. 145,) I have to reply, 
that I never denied either ; for, though 
an unsuccessful, he certainly was not 
an incapable general; while no admi- 
ration or partizanship can raise him 
to the first class. The controverted 
question, however, simply turned on 
those, who were only distinguished 
by one great achievement or victory, 
which was indisputably his case, but 
could not apply to James, who had 
distinguished himself by more than one 
victory. This is flatly contradicted by 
Cypwe.!, who affirms ‘‘ that James 
gained no victories, for he was not a 
commander in chief, but served under 
others.”’ So distinct a counter asser- 
tion to the averments of history, and 
that our own, rather surprises me, 
But, to the proof—Hume (vol. vii. p. 
230, 4to.) thus narrates the signal tri- 
umph of James, on the 3rd of June, 
1665, over the Dutch Republic, then 
our most redoubted foe, and rival on 
the deep. ‘‘ The English fleet con- 
sisting of 114 sail, besides fire-ships 
and ketches, was commanded by the 
Duke of York, (James,) and under 
him, by Prince Rupert, and the Earl 
of Sandwich. It had about 22,000 on 
board. Opdam, who was admi- 
ral of the Dutch navy, of nearly equal 
force, declined not the combat. In 
the heat of action, when engaged in 
close fight with the Duke of York, 
Opdam’s ship blew up ..... The 
vanquished (Dutch,) had nineteen 
ships sunk or taken. The victors 
(English) had only one.” Dr. Lingard 
is much more particular in the recital 
of this exploit, creditable alike to its 
achiever, lustrous to the British arms, 
and, in some circumstances, not dis- 
similar to the glories of Nelson at 
Aboukir. The reverend writer is 


also more detailed and satisfactory in 
Gent. Mag. Vou. XVII. 
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the relation of James’s second victory, 
that of Southwold, or Sorbay, the 
27th of May 1672, over the same 
enemy, who, in the interval, (1666) 
had assumed a superiority, rode defi- 
antly on the ocean, ascended our 
rivers, and swept our coasts, with the 
emblematic broom at the mast-head. 
The Dutch fleet was led by De Ruy- 
ter,* the greatest sea-commander, 
says Hume, of the age; and the com- 
bined navies of England and France 
were under the orders of James. 
“* While we give due praise, concludes 
the historian, to the conduct of the 
Dutch admiral, we cannot forget that 
with all the disadvantage of surprise, 
&c. . . . the English obtained the vic- 
tory in this bloody and obstinate en- 
gagement.” (Lingard, xii. 282, Paris 
edition.) See, on the other hand, 
“* Basnage’s Annales des Provinces 
Unies,” tome ii. p. 206, (1719 26, 
folio.) 

How Cypwe ti may resist this evi- 
dence of my assertion, that James had 
more than once reaped the laurel of vic- 
tory, or prove his own, that this prince 
had never gained one, or commanded 
in chief, 1 am at a loss to conceive ; 
but to the reader, the decision cannot 
be doubtful. No distinction, I pre- 
sume, will be attempted between the 








* To De Ruyter’s portrait were sub- 
scribed the following singular lines. — 


‘‘ Terruit Hispanos Ruyfer, ter fterruit 
Anglos, 
Ter ruit in Gallos, ¢erritus ipse ruit.’’ 


The ensuing distich, too, in relation to 
the famous synod of Dordrecht, held in 
1618, is curious. (See Gent. Mag. for 
March 1840, p. 253.) 


‘« Dordrechti Synodus, nodus; chorus 
integer, weger, 
Conventus, ventus, sessio,stramen, Amen.” 


See, ‘‘ L’Histoire du Synode de Dor- 
drecht, par N. Chatelain,’’ 1 vol. 8vo. 
1841, and ‘** Poesis Artificiosa, Paschasii, 
1666,12mo. Erasmus, in his Colloquies, 
devotes a chapter to these echoes.— 

Atthat synod the noble patriot Barne- 
veldt received sentence of death, which 
was executed in 1619, when Grotius for- 
tunately escaped the same fate, destined 
for him by the intrigues of the ambitious 
Maurice of Nassau ; and the city of Dor- 
drecht had the honour of giving birth to 
the two great statesmen, C. and Jn. De 
Witt. 
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.triumphs of our arms on land or sea. 


In that age and precedingly, indeed, 
many of our most eminent admirals 
were landsmen ; for Lord Howard of 


-Effingham (1588), Blake, Monk, Ru- 
‘pert, &c. were at once promoted to 


the chief command, as was John De 


Witt in Holland, and others, else- 


where, without previous experience or 


_professional education ; though Han- 


nibal, in his conflict with the Rho- 
dians, when commanding for Anti- 
ochus, proved that the sea was not 
equally his element. (Livy 37, 23). 
These battles, gained by James, must 
be entitled victories, whether the com- 
bination of skill, or boonof fortune ; nor 
should we forget that we owe to him 
some valuable naval improvements ; 
but— 


‘** Fu il vincer sempre mai laudabil cosa, 


Vincasi o per fortuna, o per ingegno.” 


Ariosto, Orl. Fur. canto xv. 1. 


CypwE.!, in continuance, says— 
“did William only once distinguish 
himself, because he gained but one 
battle? Such a test would be fatal to 
Hannibal after his last victory at 
Canne.”’ Here again arises a sin- 
gular oblivion of Roman history ; 
for the writer overlooks the great sol- 
dier’s utter defeat of the Pretor, 
Cneius Fulvius (Flaccus,) (U. C. 540), 
when not less than 16,000 of the Ro- 
mans were slain. ‘‘ Acies eo usque 
est cxsa, ut ex duodeviginti millibus 
hominum, duo millia haud amplius 
evaserint. Heec clades,” &c. (Liv. 
xxv. 21.) This unequivocal victory 
had just been preceded by one over a 
subordinate antagonist, M. Cente- 
nius, surnamed Penula, “‘ insignis, 
says Livy (xxv. 19,) inter primipili 
centuriones, et magnitudine corporis et 
animo,”—to whom the senate had 
entrusted the command of an army 
under a bold assurance of success, 
which the event was far from realis- 
ing; for his rout, like that of the 
Pretor, was complete. ‘‘ Fusa est 
Romana acies, sed adeo ne fuge qui- 
dem iter patuit, ut ex tanta multitu- 
dine (8,000) vix mille evaserint.” 
Livy’s narrative altogether, is very 
vivid. Two years subsequently, Han- 
nibal overthrew the Consul of the pre- 
ceding year with great slaughter. 
‘*Ipse Fulvius, (Centumalus,) adds 
Livy, (xxvii. 1,) cum undecim tribunis 
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militum cecidit—Romanorum, socio- 
rumque quot cesa in eo prelio millia 
sint, quis pro certo affirmet?”’ Will 
CypwE Lt withold the title of victories 
from these engagements, which oc- 
curred, the first two, at least four, and 
the other, six years posterior to that 
of Canne? This is authoritative dis- 
proofof CypweEt1’s assertion, to which 
I annex another ; for, U. C. 548, three 
years before his reluctant abandon- 
ment of the field of his renown, Han- 
nibal was again victorious in the de- 
feat of the actual Consul, P. Sempro- 
nius Tuditanus, (whose magnanimous 
exhortation to his countrymen after 
the disaster of Canne is commemo- 
rated by Livy, xxii. 50.) ‘‘ Pulsi Ro- 
mani....ad mille et ducenti de ex- 
ercitu Consulis interfecti,”’ xxix. 36.) 
And, we must not forget, that the 
avowal of these misfortunes proceeds 
from the Roman annalist, nor that, 
of the proud trophies of our own 
Marlborough or Wellington, those of 
Blenheim and Waterloo alone present 
a larger effusion of hostile blood, than 
that which signalised the first pre- 
mentioned battle; and very few ex- 
ceeded the second and third, in this 
ensanguined evidence of conquest. We 
may be quite confident, that Livy is 
a reluctant witness in favour of Han- 
nibal, as a comparison with Polybius, 
of the Carthaginian hero’s deeds and 
character, will evince. See, particu- 
larly, the TapexSodai of the eleventh 
book of Polybius, and the ExAoyai of 
the ninth, at page 1382, edit. 1670— 
although, in general, the Greek was 
the guide of the Latin historian, who 
often mistranslated his predecessor. 
Reference is made to the Abbé Millot 
for the vaunt of the Irish prisoners af- 
ter the battle of the Boyne, ‘“ that, 
under a change of commanders, they 
would be sure of victory ;” but if Cyp- 
WELI recurs to this Magazine for 
March last, page 252, he will find the 
fact and expression traced to their 
source. No comparison, indeed, could, 
on that occasion, be drawn between 
the antagonist. monarchs; for, not 
only was William’s natural capacity 
of a far higher order; but the parti- 
ality of his opponent for his English 
subjects, though then arrayed in arms 
against him, paralysed both his intel- 
lect and spirit, and betrayed the too 
fondly devoted and loyal Irish. to 
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their enemy. This, they felt, was the 
cause of their discomfiture, and was 
so meant by their spokesman O’Regan, 
with whose representatives [ mayclaim, 
not only acquaintance, but alliance. 
James’s imputed dastardy at that vital 
crisis of his fate, has inseparably 
associated with his name in the Irish 
language, an ineffable term of con- 
tempt, which, as Gibbon clothes the 
impurities of Theodora, (vol. vii. p. 
691.) I must veil in the obscurity of 
the same learned idiom. ‘‘ yer{épevos.”’ 

In applying the epithet, glorious, to 
William, I bore in mind the section of 
my countrymen, by whom he is, 
car é¢foxnv, so discriminated, while 
their worship of his memory is based 
on the most inglorious of his deeds, 
‘the horrible and impious PENAL 
cope,” as Burke truly names it, which, 
subjoins the great writer, ‘‘ deprived 
its victims of all the rights of human 
nature, and degraded, in order, the 
more surely, toinsultthem.” (Letter 
to Sir Hercules Langrishe.) 

CypweE tt, in complacently dwelling 
onthe horrors of the Inquisition, which 
he invokes as weapons of aggression, 
(while by methey aredeplored insorrow 
and humiliation, as, like the excesses of 
the French Revolution, most injurious 
to the sacred cause, whose character 
they blight,) is either unconscious or 
forgetful of the extent to which they 
may be met, in full parallel, by our 
own records. The harrowing registers 
of the Star Chamber or High Commis- 
sion Court may possibly not be wholly 
unknown to him; but, in relation to 
the laws and deeds of persecution in 
Treland, I recommend to his attention 
the works of Parnell or Scully, or their 
appaling condensation in my reverend 
friend Mr. England’s Life of O’Leary, 
and M‘Culloch’s Statistical Dictionary. 
Let those who are equally culpable be 
alike stigmatised ; but it is hard, for- 
bearingly to hear one side only ar- 
raigned, while the other, the accusing 
party too, like the crown’s evidence 
in courts of justice, is not less guilty. 
If there be a difference, it cannot be 
construed in favour of those, who have 
so outrageously spurned the professed 
doctrine of their institution, and turn- 
ed recreant to the principle of their 
origin ‘‘ the liberty of conscience,” a 
distinction so forcibly drawn by Gib- 


bon, between the cruelties of the In- 
quisition, and those inflicted on Serve- 
tus. (vol. x. p. 182, Milman’s edi- 
tion.)—Rousseau’s ‘‘ Lettres de la 
Montagne” are overwhelming on this 
universal inconsistency ; but the burn- 
ing zeal, that existed in the bloody spot 
of his birth, appears to have long since 
subsided according to D’Alembert’s ar- 
ticle of Genéve, in his and Diderot’s 
Encyclopedie, published in 1757, and 
is now wholly extinct, as represented 
by a very recent traveller, Mr. S. 
Laing. His words are emphatic— 
*« Geneva, the seat and centre of Cal- 
vinism, the fountainhead, from which 
the pure and living waters of our 
Scottish Zion flow .... Geneva has 
not even the semblance of religion.” 
(Notes of a Traveller, p. 325.) Ano- 
ther assertion by the same sagacious 
observer, whose work on Sweden was 
reviewed in this Magazine for January 
1841, both ably and favourably, will 
probably be not less a surprise on Cyp- 
WELI, or less unexpected, possibly, by 
most of your readers, Mr. Urban, 
** Catholicism is, in fact, the only 
barrier at present in Prussia against a 
general and debasing despotism of the 
state over mind and body.” (ibid. p. 
212.) This is no feeble testimony, 
nor insignificant fact. 

William, unquestionably, was one 
of the ablest of English sovereigns, 
while, for the nation he cared little ; 
nor was there much love lost. But to 
him his native land was eminently in- 
debted for her independence, and all 
Europe scarcely less so, though to 
Scotland he owes a solution of the 
problem of Glencoe ; and England has 
to arraign his memory of unconstitu- 
tional acts, which none of his succes- 
sors durst commit; while Ireland, 
** anima vilis,”” was abandoned to his 
followers, as an experimental field for 
every outrage. (See Hallam, Constitut. 
History, ii. p. 470.) He has, likewise, 
to answer for harbouring in his com- 
pany three of the four assassins who 
attempted the life of Cornelius de Witt, 
in 1672; and it must be admitted that 
he was little amiable in manner, or 
moral in conduct. His constant op- 
ponents, the two noble brothers, Cor- 
nelius and John De Witt, were pa- 
triots of far more elevated minds and 
less personal views; but, though 
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massacred by his fanatic adherents, 
no participation in the crime was 
ever imputed to him,— 


‘‘Nobile par fratrum sevo furor ore 
trucidat.”’ 


and their distinctive merits were de- 
scribed in Homer’s line,— 


"ANN’ 6 pev dp pidoow, 6 Séyyxet 
amoAXop evixa.”” (Il. 3. 352.) 


not inapplicable certainly to our pre- 
sent Premier, and his il'ustrious con- 
sort in council, the Great Duke— 
“‘ Hic armis maximus, ille toga,” as 
expressed of the two De Witts. (See 
their Lives, 2 v. 12°. one of the first 
books I ever read.) The Duke of Ber- 
wick’s delineation of William, and the 
power of his eagle eye, on their first 
interview in 1693, after the battle of 
Nerwinden, is very graphic. (See Me- 
moires de Berwick, tome i. and St, 
Simon, tome iii. p. 300.) 

La Bruyére’s severity of language 
quoted by Cypwe.1, and justly re- 
proved for its tone, referred to 
William’s dethronement of his uncle 
and father-in-law; which is not less 
the subject of bitter censure, in a 
special pamphlet of the champion 
of Jansenism, ‘‘ Le Grand Arnaud,” 
and which, unless the magnitude of 
the prize—the absolving regni causd of 
the poet, or the ‘‘ pretium sceleris . . . 
diadema,”’ (Juven. xiii. 105,)—shall 
justify the estrangement of kindred 
and oblivion of nature, can ill abide 
a moral scrutiny. The writer was 
fearless of contradiction or risk, in 
the utterance of his sentiments; for 
William was equally dreaded and 
hated at the French Court, as was 
disgracefully evinced in 1691, when 
it resounded with a cry of jubi- 
lation, the proudest homage ever of- 
fered him, on his reported death at 
the Boyne. But, can we believe that, 
under the imperious Louis, La Bruy- 
yére would have dared to aim his 
characteristic shafts against that mo- 
narch’s accepted and cherished guest, 
his cousin german, living on _ his 
bounty, residing in his palace, and 
sustained, in the rights of legitimacy, 
by his arms? Ere twenty-four hours 
could revolve, the transgressor would 
have been an unwilling inmate of the 
Bastille; for, whatever indulgence may 
have been shown to the censure or ri- 


dicule of others, even men of rank— 
it, assuredly, would not have been 
extended to the violator of the laws of 
hospitality, which no one more highly 
appreciated or more nobly exercised 
than Louis, in the person of fallen, 
but protected majesty. Alike, there- 
fore, in fact and inference, theallusion 
of La Bruyére’s cited words to James, 
is impossible. Twice had the wreath 
of victory encircled his brow, while 
William’s trophy was single—unique. 
And my personal recollection of A. A. 
Renoverd, confirmed by Madame 
O’Connor, the accomplished daughter 
of Condorcet, who, for fourteen years, 
resided, with her husband, the cele- 
brated Arthur, under the same roof 
with Cypwe.i’s authority, (No. 6, 
rue de Tournon,) warrants my assur- 
ance, that, though a distinguished 
bibliographer, slender, indeed, are 
his historical attainments. Nor is 
this restriction of knowledge without 
example among our own bibliogra- 
phers, editors and publishers, to 
whom title pages are better known 
than the subjects of books. Let Cyp- 
WEL! peruse the article, Renouard, in 
Brunet, who poignantly ridicules his 
pretensions to appear more than a bib- 
liographer, and not only proves his 
ignorance of Greek, which he affect- 
edly quoted, but the want of correct- 
ness in his native tongue; and, while 
we may make some allowance for rival 
jealousy, the result will still corrobo- 
rate my opinion. ‘‘ The Annales des 
Aldes, and Catalogue de la Biblio- 
théque d’un Amateur,” are highly 
creditabie to M. Renouard, in their 
line, which he embraced from the im- 
pulse of taste ; for he was educated as 
a laceman. The subject, I may add, 
has not been wholly foreign to my 
own desultory studies ; and I am quite 
disposed to acknowledge M. Re- 
nouard’s eminence in it; but to his 
interpretation of La Bruyére’s para- 
graph, I could oppose far superior 
authority, were not the preceding 
course of evidence, both direct, and 
inductive, fully conclusive. (See also 
Gent. Mag. for March 1838, p. 263, 
for my long-formed sentiments of M. 
Renouard’s professional merits.) 

In the sixth section of his objections, 
Cypwett adduces a paragraph from 
the preface of Fathers Le Sueur and 
Jacquier to Newton’s great work, 
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with a view to reprove my distinction 
between the power of the Pope, as 
applied to doctrine or facts. And 
here, I have to indicate an additional 
fault of the writer, in calling these 
editors, Jesuits, which they never 
were. They were Minims, an order 
instituted by St. Francis de Paulain 
1473. (Butler’s Saints, April 2.)* But 
the papal condemnation of the New- 
tonian, or Copernican, system contem- 
plated the question, still as one of doc- 
trine—a defence of Scripture, as uni- 
versally understood, and not as a point 
of abstract or scientific fact. That it 
was founded in error, is now clear, 
but not more opposed to fact, than the 
limitation of the days of creation to 
twenty-four hours, respectively, or a 
single diurnal revolution of our globe, 
as equally conveyed in the literal 
sense of Holy Writ, at least in our 
versions. Yet, this literal construc- 
tion of the Mosaic narrative has ever 
been maintained with the sacred ad- 
herence and obligatory assertion of 
doctrine, by the Protestant churches, 
which the owed attributed to the ap- 
parently affirmed immobility of the 
earth, and woe to the unhappy preacher 
of truth, who, at the period of Gali- 
leo’s sentence, or a far later date, 
would have dared to declare, as Dr. 
Buckland did the 2nd of September 
1836, atthe British Association, that, 
*‘ according to the two-first chapters 
of Genesis, millions of years might be 
assigned to the age of the world,” in- 
stead of the few thousands tu which it 





* It has been pretended, though, of 
course, not seriously, that the order as- 
cends to a much remoter era, and derives 
its designation from the words of Joseph, 
when all powerful in Egypt, to his breth- 
ren, as given in the Vulgate Bible. ‘‘ Non 
egrediemini hinc donec veniat frater ves- 
ter Minimus.’’ (Genesis xlii. 15.) But 
the name, the lowe:t in emulative humi- 
lity, was suggested by that of the Corde- 
liers, or Franciscans, ‘‘ Fratres Minores,”’ 
whose Annals by my countryman, Luke 
Wadding, from 1208, to 1540, have been, 
and may still be, usefully consulted by 
the general historian, notwithstanding the 
little attraction of the subject, and repul- 
sive extent of the composition—(‘‘ An- 
nales Ordinis Fratrum Minorum,’’ Rome 
1731, 1745, 19 vol. folio, second edition, 
with continuation.) 


is reduced by scriptural chronology, 
Hebrew, or Septuagint. And no lenient 
fate would, surely, have awaited an 
university professor, who would ven- 
ture to publish such a work as that 
able and reverend gentleman’s, “‘ Ge- 
ology and Mineralogy considered in 
reference to Natural Theology,” or M. 
Lyall’s volumes on the same subject. 
Without recurring to the fearful power 
wielded by the Star-chamber, or High 
Commission Court, we find that, even 
under our first George, in the last 
century, (1723,) Dr. Gibson, the 
Bishop of London, seized and burnt, 
without other warrant than his own 
authority, a repriat of the celebrat- 
ed Unitarian volume of Servetus, 
“‘ Christianismi Restitutio,”” though 
privately executed for Dr. Meade, the 
most eminent physician of his time. 
(Bib. Sussex. p. ccxii.) 

The expressed submission of the 
Minim Fathers to the papal rescript, 
contrary to their own conviction, will 
be sanctioned by many a subscriber to 
the thirty-nine articles, or to the 
Athanasian creed. And again, are we 
to overlook the repulse of an acknow- 
ledged truth by England, in rejecting 
for 171 years, (1581—1752,) the re- 
formed calendar, because that truth 
emanated from a Pope? ‘‘ The Eng- 
lish,” remarked a witty foreigner, 
‘‘ quarrel with the heavens rather than 
agree with Rome.” ‘ Maxdpo, d¢ 
mpds Td Ta ovpdana puornpia Karada{éo- 
Oa, éavrovs ‘eri\eov,”’ says an admi- 
rable, albeit unclassical writer. Both 
parties were wrong, but have rectified 
their error: the Gregorian Calendar 
has been adopted by England, (see 
Lord Chesterfield’s letter of 7th April 
1751,) and the Copernican system is 
taught in the Catholic Universities; 
so that all one-sided reproach should 
cease; nor have I a doubt of the even- 
tual conquest of truth, in the recogni- 
tion of geological demonstration. 

‘* La vérité repose aux pieds de l’Eternel ; 


Lentement elle éclaire un orgueilleux 
mortel.” 


In more direct counteraction of 
Cypweti’s reference to the Minim 
Fathers, I can produce the example of 
the Jesuit, J. R. Boscowich, a genuine 
and accomplished member of that 
order, who, in 1736, several years pric¢ 
to the cited edition of Newton, pub- 
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lished, as introductory to our illustri- 
ous countryman’s system, which he 
had declaredly embraced, and in Italy, 
too, a  dissertation—‘‘ De Maculis 
Solaribus,”’ (4to), in which, says the 
astronomer Lalande, in his Eloge, 
extant in the Journal des Savans for 
February 1792, ‘‘on trouve, pour la 
premiere fois, la solution géométrique 
du probléme astronomique de |’équa- 
teur.d’une planéte déterminée par 
trois observations d’une tache.”’ And, 
continues the same high authority, 
“il fit paraitre la Philosophie New- 
tonienne, sous le titre de ‘ Philo- 
sophie Naturalis Theoria,’en 1755 ;”’ 
immediately after which appeared in 
Romeitself, (1755—1760) two volumes 
of philosophical poems, in 8vo.—‘“‘ Phi- 
losophia . . . . versibus tradita,”’ &c. 
crowned by his beautiful work ‘‘ De 
Solis et Lunz Defectibus,”’ equally in 
verse, and all in professed support of 
Newton’s principles. This last and 
most celebrated poem bears the date 
of 1760—in 4to. Our Royal Society, 
of which he was an associate, we 
learn from Lalande, appointed him to 
observe, in California, the second 
transit of Venus over the sun’s disk, 
when Cook’s second voyage was also 
undertaken ; but the dissolution of his 
order in 1773 prevented his pursuing 
the commission, for which he had the 
consent of the Pope, who had em- 
ployed him in the execution of various 
scientific projects. Yet, never was a 
word of censure breathed on these 
productions, emanating from a Jesuit, 
too, aspecial guardsman of the Vatican, 
(e militia papali,) and unequivocally 
upholding, in regard to the earth, 
Galileo’s position, ‘‘E pur si muove” 
for which the great discoverer was 
condemned in 1616, on the suppo- 
sition that it contradicted Holy Writ. 
But this is now no more believed in 
Rome than magic,demoniasm,or ghosts, 
are, at present in England, though, at 
no remote period, objects of universal 
credulity— 
‘¢ Believe you then no supernatural 
influence ? 
Believe you not that spirits throng 
around us ?’’—Coleridge’s Remorse. 

And peril, at least equal to that en- 
countered by Galileo, would have 
awaited a negative respondent to these 
interrogatories of the poet. Even so 
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recently as 1652 at Geneva, a poor 
woman, Michaelle Chauderon, was 
burnt for a witch ; and, in other pro- 


-testant states, these executions con- 


tinued to a later date. Our own statute, 
under our royal Solomon (1 James 1, 
cap. 12), whose volume on Demono- 
logie contributed to its enactment, 
declaring, like some anterior laws— 
that—‘‘ The witch in Smithfield shall 
be burnt to ashes,” (Henry 1V. Act 
2, Sc. 3,) continued to disgrace the 
British judicial code, until the last 
century, to the terror, observes Black- 
stone, of all ancient females, though 
infinitely more insulting to reason, 
and more destructively operative, than 
the contemporaneous inquisitorial re- 
proval of a novelty, which, however 
true, was necessarily startling, con- 
trary at once to the apparent testimony 
of Scripture and of our senses, and 
which it required nearly sixty revolving 
centuries, with a series of astronomical 
demonstrations, wholly beyond po- 
pular comprehension, to establish. 
The tardy repeal of this act, (9th George 
Il.) was also contemporaneous with 
the first above- mentioned work, on the 
solar spots, of Father Boscowich, the 
unopposed impression of which was a 
virtual, or passive, acknowledgement 
of Galileo’s condemned theory. That 
condemnation unhappily caused a 
temporary and partial suppression of 
light, but involved not the bloodshed, 
at which humanity shudders in the 
recital of the executions for sorcery. 
A similar statute remained consider- 
ably longer in force in Ireland, where, 
however, its effects were little felt.— 
But it was France, according to Black- 
stone, (Book, iv. ch. 4,) a catholic 
country, under Louis XIV, that gave 
to England the example of abolishing 
this sanguinary and irrational legisla- 
tion. (See Chauffepié, article Servet, 
with Milman’s note to Gibbon, vol, 
iv. p. 239, and, for Johnson’s inter. 
view with Boscowich, Croker’s Bos- 
well, vol. iii. p. 292.) 

The fact is, that the Newtonian 
system was of slow advance, generally, 
on the Continent, where, we are as- 
sured by Condorcet that, forty years 
after the publication of the Principia, 
it was not understood by twenty 
persons ; as, some time since, our 
critics of the North bold)y—too confi- 
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dently I should think, reduced the 
British mathematicians capable of fath- 
oming the French Newton, (so com- 
placently distinguished by his com- 
patriots,) La Place’s ‘‘ Exposition du 
Systéme du Monde,” nowso admirably 
unfolded in Mrs. Somerville’s ‘* Me- 
chanism of the Heavens,” to a much 
lower—a minim figure. Yet, while 
still unaccepted in protestant Europe 
beyond its native precincts, the new 
philosophy was familiarly elucidated 
in France by Voltaire in 1738, and 
made accessible even to females by 
Algarotte’s ‘‘ ll Newtonianismo per 
le Donne.” Concurrently also with 
these writers, Madame Du Chastellet, 
(Voltaire’s ‘‘adorable Emilie,”’) trans- 
lated the Principia, published after her 
death, (1756, in 2 vol.4°); and Laura 
Bassi, ‘‘soli cui fas vidisse Minervam,”’ 
as was said at Bologna, where she 
reckoned the great naturalist, Spallan- 
zani among her auditors, professed the 
theory of that production of genius. 
(See Bibliot. [tal. vol. XVI.) Its 
ablest expositors were to be found 
in catholic countries, and it was to 
a Pope, Paul III., that the primary 
movement towards truth, the volume 
of Copernicus, ‘‘ De Revolutionibus 
Orbium Ccelestium,” was dedicated 
in 1543; ‘‘in order to submit it, 
he said, to the highest jurisdiction, 
and obtain for it and himself the 
best protection.” The catholic em- 
perors, Rodolphus II., Mathias, and 
Ferdinand II., were the immediate 
patrons also of Kepler, though the 
troubles of the period often interfered 
with their generous intentions towards 
him; which sufficiently disproves the 
influence of the inquis‘torial interdict, 
or anathema, of 1616. (See Sir D. 
Brewster’s Victims of Science.) 
Deplorable as was the sentence of 
Galileo, whose consequent sufferings, 
however, it would appear from the 
original documents, were rather mag- 
nified by the current or traditional 
reports, such was the spirit of the 
times! ‘In Italy,” says the philo- 
sophic Biot, ‘‘ the crime of heresy was 
imputed to Galileo, as in Holland 
that of atheism was to Descartes ;” 
impeachments of easiest impression, 
and most difficult of defence. Re- 
ligion, or its semblance, assumed on 
every side the cognizance of thought, 
of doctrine, and of action, bending to 
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the interpretation of theology not 
only the moral world, its appropriate 
attribution, but the material, or 
physical, which should ever be inde- 
pendent of its dominion. The delu- 
sive guilt of witchcraft, as well as 
heresy, was expiated in every Euro- 
pean state by overflowing blood; and 
science was assailed in the persons of 
its most distinguished professors, just 
as, twenty centuries antecedently, the 
glory of paganism, Socrates, was sacri- 
ficed to the prejudices of the Athenian 
populace, led on by Melitus, Amytus, 
and Lycon. The dying prevision of 
the illustrious victim may well be 
applied to Galileo.—* "Ex ye ddixos 
dmoBavoupat, ros pev adikws épe 
dmoxtewaow aicxpoy ay éin rovto.” 
(Xenoph. Memorab. iv. 8), My 
object, I repeat, in this demonstration 
of a community of error, is to repel 
partial crimination, and from a con- 
sciousness of mutual fault, that each 
party may cordially profess— 
‘*T as free forgive you, 
As I would be forgiven, I forgive all.” 


(Henry VIII. Act II. Sc. 1.) 


Your correspondent insinuates that 
to impugn the authority of Montes- 
quieu borders on presumption ; but he 
is little aware of the numerous aber- 
rations in time, events and theory, that 
have escaped this great writer, not- 
withstanding the twenty years’ labour 
expended on his work, as the observa- 
tions of Crevier, (the editor of Livy,) 
of Dupin, Voltaire, Destutt de Tracy 
Mably, and La Harpe have proved. 
And if he will take the trouble of turn- 
ing to this Magazine for April 1838, 
page 376, a flagrant anachronism will 
meet his eye, with the candid remark 
of Montesquieu’s son to me on the 
subject. CypwE.I, too, will hardly 
deny that the ‘ Lettres Persanes”’ re- 
quired vindication for theirantichristian 
spirit, relative to which I also beg to 
refer him to this Magazine for August 
last, p- 140. Whether the designa- 
tion of fanatic was not as appropriate 
to the Scotch Covenanters, as to the 
English soldiers of Cromwell, I sub- 
mit to the decision of history; but, 
surely, every fanatic is a bigot, albeit 
a bigot may not be a fanatic. It was 


the genius of Cromwell that secured 
the victory of the English, while both 
people equally rioted in bloodshed, 
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under the banner and invocation of 
misinterpreted scripture. 

In paragraph No. 10, Cyrpweti 
states that Francis Bianchini, whose 
nephew Joseph’s work, in defence of 
the Vulgate bible, I had recommended, 
**was celebrated in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries,” (sic, in 
full letters,) which 1 must addition- 
ally arraign of error; for this learned 
man was not born till after the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and could 
not have enjoyed any celebrity in the 
sixteenth. It was likewise, in the 
eighteenth, not seventeenth century, 
that he died. The date of his birth 
was the 13th of December 1662; that 
of his decease the 2d of March 1729. 
See his Eloge by Fontenelle—Cuvres, 
tome VI. p. 401—and G. M. for July 
1837, p. 16. 

The lines from Statius, applied to 
the massacre of St. Bartholemew, were 
so applied, not by Michel de |’H6pital, 
as said by Cypwett, but by Chris- 
tophe de Thou, father of the historian, 
and then First President of the Par- 
liament of Paris. Voltaire ascribes 
the allusion to one or the other, with- 
out knowing which, while he errone- 
ously attributes the verses to Silius 
Italicus. As for the commemorative 
medal, stated to have been re-struck 
in 1839, the voucher for the fact, the 
Protestant Almanack for 1841, is 
surely suspicious; but, granting its 
reality, it can have no influence, 
unless the act of the Pope, which, if 
asserted, 1 at once proclaim mendaci- 
ous; while I, with equal confidence, 
affirm that, like the Hebrew medal 
pretended to be coeval with our 
Saviour, as described in this Magazine 
for Nov. 1841, p. 493, its object was 
to lure the gullable English, and rob 
their pockets by pandering to their 
prejudices,—no bad speculation ! 

The series of inaccuracies, almost 
commensurate with the number of its 
paragraphs, conspicuous in CypwEL1’s 
address, will probably surprise him- 
self; but their correction, for the 
reason assigned at the outset, is a duty 
I could not shrink from, though, had 
they been of trivial import, my design 
was not to have troubled you. As I 


am in possession, however, of your 

attention, 1 shall claim its continuance 

for a few passing words on a less pain- 

ful subject—CypweE.i’s “‘ memoirs of 
4 


Not'ces of Barbier d’ Aucour. 
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Barbier d’Aucourand Dufresny,” (Feb. 
p- 149) not with a view to impeach 
what is written, but to supply some 
deficiencies of at least equal interest 
to what he has adduced. 

Barbier’s ‘‘ Sentiments deCléanthe,”” 
is probably the severest attack on the 
Jesuits, next to the ‘‘ Lettres Provin- 
ciales,” which appeared in that age; 
and most sensitively was it felt by 
Bouhours, whose “‘ Entretiens d’Ariste 
et d’Eugéne ” (both works are now on 
my table,) was its special object; but 
the origin of the book, and of the 
spirit that dictated it, is unexplained, 
as well as the adhesive nickname ‘‘ Le 
Docteur Sacrus,”” by which the author 
was far better known than by his ge- 
nuine patronymic. 

It was, it seems, the annual prac- 
tice of the Jesuits to propose enig- 
matical questions, and exhibit tabular 
and intricate diagrams, for the exercise 
of public ingenuity and solution. On 
one of these occasions, some indeco- 
rous expressions having escaped Bar- 
bier, he was reminded of the reverence 
due to a place of worship—**‘ Linguam 
irreverenter grassantem cohibere decet, 
loco in sacro,”” was the reprimand, to 
which he too promptly and, responsive 
to the sound rather than to grammar, 
answered, “‘ Si locus est sacrus, quare 
exponitis.”” Thus, the solecism,— 
‘‘heret lateri lethalis arundo,’”’—at- 
tached to him for life, greatly to his 
vexation and shame. In revenge on 
its authors, he composed his celebrated 
volume, which Father Bonhours dis- 
creditably endeavoured to suppress, as 
observed by Cypwe 1, notwithstand- 
ing the dissuasion of his consort, the 
excelient Latin poet Commire in the 
following ode: 

‘* Nisit, Buhursi, magnanimo pudor 
Vanum Cleantem ferre silentio, 
Tuaque ne digneris ira 
Pugne avidum juvenem sunerbe.” 
Joh. Commirii Ode, &c. apud Barbou— 
1754. 

As a specimen of the species of 
enigmas proposed by the Jesuits on 
the above-mentioned occasions, I may 
cite the ensuing; the question and 
solution being always in Latin. 

‘* Dic mihi que tria sunt, queis fas medi- 
ocribus esse 

Non fuit, est, nec erit ?’’ 
to which the answer and completing 
words of the line were ‘‘ Carmina,’ 
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vina, pepo.” 
melons.) 

Bouhour’s ‘‘ Entretiens d’Ariste et 
d’Eugéne,” deserves the praise of Sir 
James Macintosh, as quoted by Cyp- 
we tt; but, if not free from a glitter 
of style, this Jesuit was, generally, a 
guide in good taste, and so recom- 
mended by Lord Chesterfield, no in- 
adequate judge, to his son, (Letter of 
8th February, 1750,) as well as dis- 
tinguished by Dryden ‘‘as the most 
penetrating of French critics,’ Cyp- 
WELI may consult the Gent. Mag. for 
April, 1837, p. 370 on the subject, 
and correct an error of the press there, 
in regard to the first edition of the 
biography of St. Francis Xavier, which 
should be 1596, not 1546, as there 
apparent, 

Some piquant circumstances con- 
nected with Dufresny are also omitted. 
He is stated to have been appointed, 
early in life, Valet de Chambre to 
Louis XIV. who also made him comp- 
troller of his gardens, and distin- 
guished him-with particular favour ; 
but the usually assigned motive for 
this partiality is unnoticed. Dufresny, 
(Charles Riviére) it appears, was 
great-grandson of La Belle Jardiniére, 
one of the numerous favorites of Louis’s 
grandfather, Henri 1V. whose acci- 
dental acquaintance with her has been 
dramatized, under the title of ‘‘ La 
Chasse de Henri IV.” The conse- 
quences will easily account for the 
royal attachment, though its fruits 
never could keep pace with Dufresny’s 
extravagance. ‘‘ Il y a deux hommes,” 
said Louis, ‘‘ que je n’enrichirai jamais 
—Bontems (his head valet) et Dufres- 
ny.” Yet, such was the confidence 
of Louis in Bontems, that he was one 
of the very few witnesses of that 
monarch’s marriage with Madame de 
Maintenon, but no favours could enrich 
him more than his colleague in office, 

You, Mr. Urban, have properly 
noted a misdate in representing Du- 
fresny’s Siamois, in his “‘ Amusemens 
Sérieux et Comiques,” as anterior to 
the Turkish Letters (or Spy), and the 
archetype of Montesquieu’s Lettres 
Persanes, though d’Alembert, in his 
Eloge of the great legist, equally names 
Les Siamois as his model; but the 
work of Dufresny was posterior by 21] 
years to Marana’s (1684—1705). See 
Gent. Mag. for October and following 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XVII. 


(poetry, wine, and 
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months, 1840. The Siamois letters 
were supposed to be written by the 
Ambassadors from the King of Siam, 
or rather his minister, Constantius, a 
Greek, who deluded Louis XIV. with 
the hope of converting the Indian 
monarch to Christianity, in 1684. 
Early in the ensuing year the Chevalier 
de Chaumont was, in consequence, 
despatched to Siam, accompanied by 
the Abbé de Choisy ; but they failed 
in their mission, of which the Abbé, 
one of the most singular characters in 
his day, and who would deserve a 
special article quite as well as Cyp- 
WELI’s choice, published the relation 
in 1687, 4to. 

Again, no reference is made by 
Cypwe 1 to Dufresny’s rivalry with 
the great comic poet Regnard, when 
both offered for exhibition a drama on 
the same subject—the former his 
Chevalier Joueur, and the latter his 
masterpiece, Le Joueur. This contest 
suggested an epigram of some merit, 
which I have given in full elsewhere, 
(Gent. Mag. for February, 1838, p. 
146) and of which I may repeat the 
conclusion : 


‘* Regnard le fit* en vers, et de Riviere en 
prose, 
Ainsi, pour dire au vrai la chose, 
Chacun vola son compagnon ; 
Mais quiconque aujourd’hui voit l'un et 
l’autre ouvrage, 
Dit que Regnard a l’avantage 
D’avoir été le bon larron.”’ 


Indeed, there could be no comparison 
between the dramatic powers of the 
two. 

In the Minor Correspondence of 
Feb, p. 122, which I had nearly over- 
looked, I find it observed that J. R. 
had not mentioned the apostate Gobel’s 
final repentance. The cause of my 
silence on the occasion adverted to, 
(Gent. Mag. January, 1842, p. 33) 
was the extreme uncertainty of the 
desirable fact, though to Cypweti’s 
authority I could add the letter, I hope 
genuine, inserted in the ‘‘ Annales 
Catholiques,” (11 March, 1797) as 
from the unhappy man to his friend 
and vicaire (curate) the Abbé Lothrin- 
ger, expressive of his remorse, and 
supplicating absolution, Being then 
(April, 1794) on the spot, and not 
without opportunities of information, 





* Le Joueur. 
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I regretted that no trace of his return- 
ing conscience was discoverable; but, 
doubtless, it may have existed, though 
witheld, improperly, I think, at sucha 
juncture, from public knowledge. The 
dying declaration, the sole atonement 
then in his power to offer for the 
scandal he had caused, could not have 
enhanced his danger, for the sentence 
was irremissible, while it might have 
had a salutary influence on the assem- 
bled multitude at his execution. His 
supposed unrepentance, on the other 
hand, inspired the following epitaph : 
‘* Apostat oint du saint chréme, 

ll finit sa carriére par trahir Dieu méme.” 
words descriptive of and possibly in- 
tended for other renegades of his 
stamp (such as Talleyrand by antici- 
pation). 

The mention, by Cypwett, of his 
acquaintance with the amiable Duc de 
la Chatre, of whom I, too, have some 
recollection, induces me to suppose 


that he may remember, in the Duke’s 
service, an humble countryman of 
mine, named FitzGerald, to whom that 
nobleman was much attached, and left 
some bequests, which I procured the 
payment of for him, as he had married 
a servant out of my family. Under my 
recommendation he afterwards lived ° 
with the Marquess of Queensberry. 

This correspondent, with whom I 
wish to conclude in peace, terminates 
his article with an apposite citation 
from the Ajax Flagel. of Sophocles, 
verse 679, to which, 1 trust he will 
add, on cool consideration of these 
animadversions, from the same noble 
drama, in direction to me, 


'Avnp kal’ nas eoOdds av emotdco.” 
“Atas Maoteyopdpos, 1420—1. 
And I shall cordially respond 
**’ANN 7Oedov pev.” 
Yours, &c. J.R. 





ON COLLARS OF THE ROYAL LIVERY. No. III. 


CoLiar oF THY LIVERY OF 
QuEEN ANNE. 


WE have seen, in the last division 
of this memoir, that the Dukes of the 
Blood Royal, in the reign of Richard 
the Second, gave Collars of their 
Livery. The fashion does not appear 
to have been adopted by the King 
himself, who was contented with dis- 
tributing his favourite badge, or 
‘brooch,’ of the White Hart.* We 
find, however, that a Collar was given 
by his first and favourite Queen, Anne 
of Bohemia. 

Two Collars of the livery of the late 


* In addition to what has been before 
remarked on the probability that Richard 
gave no collar, it may be added, that when 
collars had become more general, on two 
occasions when a revolt was raised against 
the Lancastrian usurper, the Badge of the 
White Hart is only mentioned. In 1404 
the Countess of Oxford distributed Harts 
of gold and silver (Walsingham) ; and in 
1403 Harry Hotspur is said to have issued 
them among his followers (Leland’s Col- 
lectanea). In the series of statues of the 
Kings on the choir screen in York minster, 
the two last only, Henry 1V. and Henry 
V., have the collar of Esses, and Richard 
II. has no collar. 


Queen Anne, who died in 1394, occur 
at different parts of the Inventory of 
1 Henry IV. In the first instance the 
Collar was accompanied by the figure 
of an Ostrich ; it contained seven large 
and thirty-five small pearls; and 
weighed seven ounces. The second is 
described as being made of nine pieces 
of work in gold, in the form of branches 
of rosemary, garnished with pearls, 
but without stones; its weight was 
six ounces and three quarters. 


[185.] Item i. coler de la livere la 
Roigne q’ Deux assoille, ove un ostriche, 
vii. grosses perles, et xxxv autres plus 
petitz perles, pois. vii unc. (Inventories 
of the Exchequer, iii. 341.) 

[334.] Item ix overages d’or d’un coler 
du livere de la Royne Anne de braunches 
de rose maryn garnisez de perles, sanz 
peres, pois. vi. unc. iij quart. (Ibid. p. 
357.) 


The Ostrich was borne by Queen 
Anne, in common with her brother, 
the Emperor Winceslaus:+ and oc- 


+ See some remarks upon the Bohe- 
mian Ostrich ; and on the English Badge 
of the Ostrich Feather (now formed into a 
plume for the Prince of Wales), in Arche- 
ologia, vol. xxix, p. 48. 
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curs in the patterns recently discovered 
upon the robes of her effigy in West- 
minster Abbey, as published in Hollis’s 
Monumental Effigies. With regard to 
the Rosemary branches, we find that 
Richard’s second Queen had, in his 
22nd year, a gown prepared for her at 
the feast of Christmas, which was of 
white cloth, embroidered in Cyprus 
gold and silk, with branches of Rose- 
mary and Broom.* 


CoLiar or THE LIVERY OF THE 
Duke or York. 


The collar of this livery, occurring in 
the same Inventory, was of gold 
enamelled, and weighed five ounces. 

[231.] Item i. livere de Duc’ de Ever- 
wyk’ ove vii. linkettz et vi. faucons 
blancz, d’or aymellez pois. v. unc. (Inv. 
of the Exchequer, iii. 346.) 

The word “‘linkettes ’’ (which I have 
compared with the original MS.) I 
take to be a clerical error for lokets, 
that is, fetterlocks, one of the badges 
of the House of York. The former 
word, though it might possibly be 
used in the sense of links, 1 do not find 
in any French dictionary, but the word 
locquet, answering to the English lock, 
occurs in the Dictionary of Ménage. 
In the will of Edward Duke of York, a 
word very similar occurs for the fetter- 
locks, though not quite the same, if it 
has been correctly printed. The Duke 
bequeathed to his wife ‘‘ mes tapitz 
blanks et rouges ove gartiers lokers et 
faucons,” and also some “ basains 
couverts ove les lokers et _ Fancons en 
mye lieu sur bloy champ.” 

The Duke of York, who had een 
this Livery Collar, was Edmund of 
Langley, the fifth son of King Ed- 
ward the Third, and who died in 1402, 
just before the Inventory was made. 
On the eve of King Richard’s fatal 
journey to Ireland, a tournament was 
held at Windsor, in which the forty 
knights and esquires, the challengers, 
were “‘ apparelled in green, with a 
White Falcon,” probably in compli- 
ment to the Duke of York, who was 
then constituted Lieutenant of the 
kingdom. 

‘The said Edmund of Langley,’ says 
Camden in his Remaines, ‘‘ bore also 
for an Impress a Faulcon in a fetter- 
lock, sd its that he was locked up 

* Anstis, i 115, from the Wardrobe 
Account of that year. 





from all hope and possibility of the 
kingdom, when his brethren began to 
aspire thereunto. Whereupon he 
asked on a time his sons, when he 
saw them beholding this device in a 
window, What was Latin for a fetter- 
lock? whereat when the young gen- 
tlemen studied, the father said, Well, 
if you cannot tell me, I will tell you : 
Hic, hec, hoc, Taceatis, as advising 
them to be silent and quiet, and there- 
withall said, Yet God knoweth what 
may come to pass hereafter. This his 
great-grandchild King Edward the 
Fourth reported, when he commanded 
that his younger son, Richard Duke of 
York, should use this devise with the 
fetter-lock opened, as Roger Wall, an 
herald of that time, reporteth.” 

With master Roger WalltI have 
not the pleasure to be acquainted, 
but I find the same story given, some- 
what differently, by Anstis, from a 
MS. of Francis Thynne in his pos- 
session.{ In this version the King 
himself is not brought forward as re- 
lating the anecdote of his great-grand- 
father, nor, perhaps, if we knew it to 
have actually proceeded from the royal 
mouth, could we entirely rely upon its 
historical accuracy. Our concern, 
however, is rather with the actual form 
in which the Falcon and the Fetter- 
lock were borne by the first Duke of 
York. In Thynne’s MS. it is not 
stated that they were united or com- 
bined at that period, and from other 
evidence we may conclude that this 
was a mistake of Camden, and that 
such union did not take place until the 
time when Edward the Fourth made 
provision for the heraldic insignia of 
his second son, the infant Duke of 
York, which was on St. George’s day, 
in the 17th year§ of his reign, 1477. 

In the same inventory in which the 
Collar is described, occur also a great 





+ There was a Thomas Wall who ar- 
rived at the dignity of Garter in the reign 
of Henry VIII. having been originally 
Calais Pursuivant in that of Richard III. 
Noble’s College of Arms. 

} Register of the Garter, vol. ii. pre- 
face, p. vii. 

§ Anstis, ubi supra. In Sandford’s 
Geneal. History, 1677, p. 393, where 
some account of the same occurrence is 
given, this date is misprinted 7 Z.4. By 
another error, too, the Falcon is said to 
have been ‘‘ membred with two sewells,’’ 
jnstead of sonetts, i, e, bells, 
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brooch of a white falcon* on a perch, 
without a fetterlock ; and two brooches 
in the form of fetterlocks, accompanied 
by white greyhounds. 


[181.] It’m xi. graunt Nouche ove j. 
faucon blanc steant sur un perche garnis 
dun rubie xij. baleys xij. saphirs v. dya- 
mants xij. grosses perles et xxx. meyndres 
perles, pois. j. lb. vij. unc. 

[222.] ii. Nouches a guise de fetrelokkes 
ove ii. leverers blancz, dont un Nouche 
apparelle de ij. saphirs un doublet rouge 
et iiij. troches chescun contenant iiij. 
perles et un diamonde et lautre Nouche 
dun baleys febles, un saphir et iiij. troches 
chescun de iiij. perles et un deamant, pois. 
vij. unc. et di. 

In the seal of Richard Duke of York 
(grandson of Edmund) a Falcon ap- 
pears as the dexter supporter, the 
Lion of Mortimer being the sinister ; 
and around are three distinct badges, 
the ostrich-feather and_ scroll, the 
Fetterlock alone, and a rosebranch.— 
Sandford’s Geneal. History. 

No monumental effigy is known, 
wearing the Collar of the livery of the 
Duke of York; but the Falcon alone 
is found as a badge on the statues of 
Sir Edmund de Thorpe and his Lady, 
at Ashwelthorpe, co. Norfolk, engraved 
in Stothard’s Monumental Effigies. 

These statues are among the most 
remarkable extant for Collars and 
Badges. They both wear the Collar 
of Esses. The knight has the badge 
of the Falcon on his left shoulder, and 
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the lady has it upon both shoulders, 
and she displays it also in the centre 
of the wreath of jewellery placed on 
the summit of her head-dress. It 
may be supposed that she was inti- 
mately connected with the House of 
York. By birth she was the daughter 
and heiress of Sir John de Northwood, 
and she was the widow of Roger Lord 
Scales, who died in 1386. 

The Falcon is here represented with 
wings erect, and gorged with a coronet, 
but there is no fetterlock. 

Another Collar, which is described 
in the Inventory of the Ist Hen, IV., 
might be thought to be a livery of the 
House of York, if the badge of the 
White Rose was adopted at so early 
a date. It was composed of twelve 
White Roses, each having a baleys 
in the middle, linked together by 
mascles, each of which was adorned 
with a sapphire and five pearls. 

[308.] Item i. coler d’or ove mascles 
ove xii. overages, en chescun overage des 
masculs i, saphir v. perles, et xij. roses 
blancz, chescun ove i. baleys en my lieu, 
pois. iii. unc. iii. quart’. (Ibid. p. 354.) 


The consideration of the Livery of 
the Duke of Lancaster, involving that 
crux criticorum of the present subject, 
the origin of the Collar of Esses, must 
be again deferred, lest I should occupy 
as unreasonable a space as I did last 
month, 





ON TIMBER HOUSES, No. II. 
(With a Plate.) 


IN pursuance of this subject,f a 
view is now given of an ancient House 
at Coventry, a city, which, as we be- 
fore remarked, was formerly exceed- 
ingly rich in its Timber Architecture. 
It isa specimen of an over-hanging 
structure, formed by a deeply plastered 
cove with oak ribs. From the style of 
the tracery of the windows, and the beau- 
tiful gable board, it appearsto have been 
erected about the time of Henry VII. 





* The Falcon, it is believed, had been 
a royal badge from an earlier period than 
that with which we are here concerned. 
Froissart mentions a herald called Faucon, 
employed in the English army in France 
in 1359. 

t See our Magazineforlast August, p. 149. 


The continued series of windows 
along the whole front of a house is 
very common in the modern houses in 
Norwich, to give light to the manufac- 
tories, and was probably originally 
copied from windows of this kind, 
which often prevail in old timber 
houses, At Knole in Kent, the long 
narrow gallery, now called the Re- 
formers’ Gallery, has a long continued 
window, and was a room formerly 
used for embroidery, when that art 
was usually carried on by the ladies 
of a great household. 

A few remarks may be added on 
roofs. When Grecian architecture 
was introduced into this country—the 
carpentry of roofs underwent a great 
change,—but whether for the better 
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or the worse, can only be decided by 
the respective uses to which it was 
applied. Old English houses, covered 
with rough slates or tiles, had steep 
roofs, in the form of the letter A, ter- 
minating in an acute angle,—but the 
modern Italian houses had flat roofs, 
or such as terminated in a very obtuse 
angle, imitated in England and covered 
with fine slate. The parapet or bal- 
lustrade was added to hide what was 
deemed incongruous in the Grecian or 
Roman styles; and for the same reason, 
even the chimnies were omitted in the 
designs of Inigo Jones, &c. although 
houses in England could not exist 
without them, and indeed in the old 
English houses the chimnies were 
often richly decorated, and formed a 
great feature in the character of the 
building. In the modern English roofs 
only two considerations are attended 
to, lst. to cover the walls, and preserve 
them from the rain, and 2dly, to be as 
flat and invisible as may be consistent 
with the first consideration; and of 
course (except in very wide roofs) 
little advantage can be taken of them 
for garrets. On the contrary, the old 
English roof was better calculated to 
keep out the wet, being steeper, and 
therefore better adapted to carry off 
the water ; it had less tendency to push 
out the walls, because it might almost 
stand without any beam to counteract 
the lateral pressure; and it gave it 
more space for servants’ rooms imme- 
diately near the family apartments— 
to all which there was no other objec- 
tion than that the roof was more visi- 
ble: yet when it was ornamented by 
projecting dormer windows, and en- 
riched with gables and lofty chimnies, 
and sometimes by towers and turrets, it 
became a very picturesque object. 
Another remarkable circumstance in 
the construction of old timber houses 
is, that the upper stories generally 
projected over those below them. It 
is evident that the reason for this 
overhanging was originally to gain 
space, in streets where land was valu- 
able, and new erections discouraged. 
As to the construction of the projec- 
tions, they were sometimes formed by 
beams and joists only, sometimes 
accompanied by brackets; but great 
attention seems to have been given to 
the supports of the corners, which 
were often very richly carved, and 
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where these were omitted, the cross” 
brace of timber is generally found to 
strengthen the corner, and prevent 
any settlement in the roof. 

In many ancient houses the win- 
dows on the ground-floor were so 
high that a person could not see out of 
them when sitting. This is exempli- 
fied by the exceptions mentioned in 
Chaucer’s Miller’s Tale, where it is 
twice observed that the window “ stante 
full lowe.” 


‘* He cometh to the carpenteres hous, 

And stil he stante under the shot window, 

Unto his brest it raught, it was so low.” 

And again, 

‘* So mote I thrive, I shal at cockes crow 

Ful privily go knocke at his windowe 

That stant full lowe upon his boures wall.” 
Edition 1598. 


But when the ground’ story of the 
house was used as a shop it was usu- 
ally disposed in unglazed windows, at 
most times open to the air, and closed, 
when necessary, by flat shutters. In 
a china shop at Ipswich, I noticed that 
the upper shutter was hung by gurnut 
hinges, and when opened was fastened 
on the ceiling by hooks. The lower 
shutter originally folded down, and 
formed a flap or table to hold the 
goods when exposed for sale. This 
custom of open shops prevailed so late 
as the middle of the last century; but 
they are now seldom retained, except 
in butchers’ shops, or warehouses for 
old iron, &c. 

The shop front of the house before 
us has been restored by comparison 
with the ancient house at Lynn, which 
we before mentioned, and which will 
form our next example. 

J. A. R. 


Mr. Ursan, 

MR. LODGE, in his interesting Me- 
moirs of the Cesar Family, mentions 
(pp. 60, 61,) that Sir Henry Cesar 
died of the small-pox, and that he 
made a nuncupative will, in the pre- 
sence of John Lightfoot, D.D. and 
others. It is surprising that Mr. 
Lodge, who has consulted so many 
sources of information concerning 
Hertfordshire, never thought of ex- 
amining the Life of Dr. Lightfoot, 
which would have supplied a valuable 
addition to one of the shortest bio- 
graphical articles in his book, 
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Dr. Lightfoot (who was the cele- 
brated Orientalist,) had been pre- 
sented to the rectory of Great Munden 
in Hertfordshire, during the civil war, 
in consequence of the recommendation 
of the Assembly of Divines. His 
title, however, required confirmation 
at the Restoration, as the appointment 
belonged to the Crown. Of this he 
was not aware, and it led to import- 
ant consequences, which are thus de- 
scribed by his original biographer, 
Dr, Bright. 


*‘Soon after the happy Restoration of 
his Majesty, a fellow of a college in Cam- 
bridge procured a grant of our author’s 
living. Of this he was soon advertised 
by his neighbour and worthy friend, Sir 
Henry Cesar ; upon which, by the favour 
of the late Archbishop Sheldon, our 
author was confirmed in his rectory. 
This great favour of the Archbishop, our 
author gratefully acknowledgeth in two 
epistles dedicatory to him, prefixed to his 
* Hore Hebraice upon St. Mark and St. 
Luke.’ And he would often mention the 
great favour he received from that worthy 
and very excellent person Sir Henry 
Cesar, whose neighbourhood and en- 
couragement was one of the greatest com- 
forts of our author's life.’’ (Life, pre- 
fixed to the folio edition of his Works, 
p- v. vol. 1.) 


In the dedication, Lightfoot does 
not mention the name of Sir Henry. 
The word Ceasar indeed occurs in that 
of St. Mark, but metonymically for 
Charles II. His gratitude, however, 
was substantially shewn, though, as 
words are apt to outlive actions, when 
once on record, it is a matter of regret, 
that he did not distinctly mention his 
friend in some one of his publications. 


** He was also endeared to two person- 
ages of Hertfordshire, of great honour 
and integrity, viz. Sir Tho. Brograve, 
baronet, and Sir Henry Cesar, knight. 
His friendship to Sir Henry Cesar ap- 
peared in the several visits he gave him 
in his sickness, the small-pox, which, I 
think, was mortal to him. Though he 
was very fearful for his own family,—yet 
his singular love and respect to Sir Henry 
made him not to prefer that consideration 
to his service in such a time, whose 
early death he very much lamented.’’ 
(Ibid. pp. xxviii, xxix.)* 


Mr. Duckfield of Aspeden, Light- 





* This portion was furnished by Strype, 








foot’s son-in-law, in a letter to Strype, 
furnishes the materials of the foregoing 
account. 

‘¢ Anything in special about his friend- 
ship with Sir Henry Cesar, or Sir Tho- 
mas Brograve, I cannot recount, but only 
in general, that they were very intimate 
friends. To the former, in his sickness, 
which was the small-pox, he gave several 
visits, though very fearful for his own 
family ; but his singular love and respect 
to Sir Henry, constrained him not to 
prefer that consideration to his service to 
so dear a friend in such a time, whose 
death he very much lamented.’’ 

This letter is printed in the last 
edition of Lightfoot, (Pitman’s) vol. i. 
p. 429. There is a letter of Strype’s 
to Dr. (afterwards Bishop) Kidder, 
in vol. xiii. p. 482, which mentions 
the circumstance about the living, 
adding, ‘‘it cost him some money to 
that fellow by way of composition ; 
under a hundred pounds.” 

These particulars would have fur- 
nished an important addition to Mr. 
Lodge’s work, and should another 
edition ever be called for, would justly 
be included in it. I may also remark, 
that Sir Thomas Mansel, mentioned 
at p. 71, was comptroller of the house- 
hold to Queen Anne, and the first 
Lord Mansel. 


Yours, &c. Cypwe Lt. 





Me. Ursan, 

THE following assertion, which is 
taken from a work of a French phy- 
sician, is submitted to your readers, 
in order to learn whether it is correct 
or not. 

“Dans aucune langage il n’y a de 
terme pour exprimer l’action par laquelle 
l'homme met fin 4 ses jours, et le mot 
suicide, qui manquait pour désigner une 
action devenue malheureusement trop 
fréquente, fut creé dans le dernier siécle 
par le fameux Desfontaines.” (Chapon- 
nier, La Physiologie des Gens du Monde, 
1629, p. 73.) 

The fact, if correctly stated, is 
curious, as the deplorable practice was 
sO common among ancient nations. 
Ainsworth, indeed, gives suicidium in 
the English-Latin part of his Diction- 
ary, but marks the term as “ bad, or 
only used by writers of an inferior 
class,” without saying of what date 
those writers are. The quotation he 
has given from Cicero, ‘‘ Junius sibi 
ipse necem conscivit,” shews that the 
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Romans were obliged to use a peri- 
phrasis. The word suicidium does 
not occur in Calepin (ed. Lugduni, 
1581.) Whether Desfontaines really 
invented the term suicide, I cannot 
say, and wish to inquire; but it is 
curious that Johnson gives no earlier 
authorities for it in English, than 
Savage, Richardson, and Young, who 
all were that writer’s contemporaries. 
He published Un Dictionnaire néo- 
logique des beaux esprits du temps, 
1726, of which M. Goube (Hist. de 
Normandie, vol. iii. p. 81) says, ‘‘ Ce 
Dictionnaire néologique est une liste 
alphabétique de mots nouveaux, d’ex- 
pressions extraordinaires, de phrases 
insolites, pris dams les ouvrages mo- 
dernes les plus célébres, publi¢s 
depuis quelques temps.”’ Possibly 
the word may occur in this work, 
but not having it at hand, | only offer 
the supposition for others to verify or 
amend. 

Our own Shakespeare, however, 
employed a term to express the act, 
a century earlier than Desfontaines, 
as appears from the celebrated passage 
in Hamlet : 


‘¢ Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter.’’ 


On looking into Richards’s English 
and Welsh Dictionary, (Carmarthen, 
1798) 1 perceive that a compound ex- 
pression is also used in Welsh. The 
word is hunan-laddiad, or hunan-leid- 
diad, both of which are given. Mr. 
Owen (Dr. Owen Pughe) gives it as 
hunanladd. This melancholy subject, 
Mr. Urban, is not one of mere phi- 
lology, nor can I touch on it, without 
being reminded of Cowper’s words, 


‘* Beware of desperate steps.”’ 


Ferguson, in his History of the Ro- 
man Republic, seems to think that this 
practice hastened the downfall of the 
State. Speaking of Czesar’s last 
campaign in Spain, he observes, 
‘*Many of the Senators indeed per- 
ceived the impending ruin, and were pre- 
vailed upon to make.some efforts for the 
preservation of the State, but on most 
occasions too hastily despaired of the 
cause. It was not thought honourable or 
safe for a citizen to survive his freedom. 
Upon this principle, the friends of the 
Republic, in considerable numbers, while 
they escaped from their enemies, perished 
by their own hands.... Thus the vic- 
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tories of Cesar were completed even by 
his enemies ; and while he made a fresh 
step to dominion at every encounter, they 
who opposed him went headlong, and 
abandoned their country to its ruin,’ 
(ec. xxix.) 


2. In commenting on the confusion 
of language, with respect to the terms 
abdication and expulsion, your Cork 
Correspondent says, ‘‘ as well mightas- 
sassination be construed into suicide;”’ 
and 1 will add, as well might 
suicide be construed into assassina- 
tion, (which is worse than the other, 
on account of the consequences,) as in 
the case of the Calas family. The 
case of Lord Essex (1683) is an histo- 
rical problem, as is also that of Sir 
Edmundberry Godfrey, and _ both, 
from their mysteriousness, afford ample 
room for the vehemence of party- 
feeling. | Another mysterious case is 
that of Hunne (1514), who was found 
hanging in the Lollards’ Tower, and 
for whose death the jury brought in a 
verdict of wilful murder. (See Short’s 
Church History, chap. 4.) However, 
on many such questions it is difficult 
to pronounce, and therefore charity 


’ has a right to give the casting voice. 


The mysterious case of Pichegru (as 
well as that of the unfortunate Captain 
Wright) will readily occur to your 
readers. M. Millon, the continuator 
of Millot’s Histoire Moderne, says 
positively, ‘‘ Pichegru fut étranglé 
dans sa prison. Un circonstance a 
prouvé son assassinat, qui prevint des 
révélations qu’il aurait pu faire: les 
juges furent convoqués pour un jour 
fixé, afin de faire l’inspection du cadavre 
et ouir le rapport des chirurgiens; 
mais ce jour-la, le crime n’étant pas 
encore consommé, le cadavre ne se 
trouva pas au lieu designé. Surpris 
de ne rien voir, les juges furent conge- 
diés, sous un prétexte, et ajournés au 
Iendemain.”’ (iv. 340.) The case of 
the late Prince de Condé (the last of 
his line), who was found hanging, is 
more recent. The suspicion which 
was attached to Madame de Feucheres 
did not amount to proof; but one of 
the Cancans (a political satire published 
at Rennes for the benefit of Bérard, the 
proprietor of the Parisian ones), 
alluded to the circumstance in this 
sarcastic line, 


‘¢ Changer un lien en des noeuds ¢ternels,”* 
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Not only are suicide and assassi- 
nation confounded, but the latter im- 
putation has often been advanced 
without any just ground. How fre- 
quently do we read in history, that a 
person died, ‘‘ not without suspicion 
of poison,” till the hacknied charge 
only serves to prove the general cre- 
dulity. In our own century, the sudden 
death of the last Viceroy of Mexico 
(O’Donoju) gave occasion to such a 
suspicion, for no reason (I believe) 
but that it took place immediately 
after he had concluded a convention 
with Iturbide. Grief, at having com- 
promised the claims of the Spanish 
crown, may have hastened his end, or 
it may have been purely referible to 
natural causes. Toward the close of 
the last century, the ex-Jesuits were 
accused of poisoning Pope Clement 
XIV. (Gangnelli), for having sup- 
pressed their order. I doubt, however, 
whether there is any better ground for 
the accusation, than the words he is 
said to have uttered,—‘‘ 1 am dying, 
and I know why,’’—words which do 
not necessarily imply poison. A 
person might say as much, ifhethought 
he had neglected his health, or if he 
believed that Providence was ‘‘ taking 
him from the evil to come.” With- 
out ransacking the various cases, which 
are numerous enough to form an index 
of names, I would allude to that of 
Jeanne d’Albert, Queen of Navarre, 
not to make it the ground-work of 
any charge, but to shew what is rather 
curious, that two writers on different 
sides in our own times have changed 
places in speaking of her sudden death. 
Thus, Mr. D. D. Scott, author of 
** Notices of the Reformation in the 
South-west provinces of France,’ 
candidly says, after mentioning the 
opinion of her having been poisoned, 
(1572), ‘‘the physical appearances 
after death do not bear out the asser- 
tion: the procés-verbal on the opening 
of the queen’s body, states that an 


abscess was discovered on the left side, ' 


which accounted for her decease.” 
(p. 111.) While the writers in the 
Dictionnaire Historique, who do not 
affect Protestantism, express them- 
selves differently :—‘‘ On crut qu’elle 
avoit été empoisonnée avec une paire 
de gants parfumés que lui avoit vendus 
un Italien.” And this without offer- 
ing any objection to the supposition. 
5 


Millot has treated the subject very 
concisely, and very fairly. ‘‘ Cepen- 
dant une mort prématurée enléve la 
reine de Navarre. Le bruit se répand, 
sans aucune preuve, qu’elle a été em- 
poisonnée.” (Hist. de France, ii. 168.) 
That our dramatic poet Marlowe, who 
might almost be called a contemporary, 
should make use of the popular ru- 
mour in his ‘ Massacre of Paris,” 
was natural enough; for a presumed 
murder offers a far more striking inci- 
dent than a natural death.* 

3. I would make use of this oppor- 
tunity, to remark, that the alleged 
violent death of Don Carlos, the son 
of Philip 11. which charge Llorente 
has done so much to remove, was early 
believed among _ ultra-Romanists, 
who would else have been tender of 
that sovereign’s character. Louis 
d’Orleans, a French advocate, pub- 
lished in 1588 his ‘‘Reponse des 
Vrais Catholiques & |’avertissement 
des Catholiques Anglois,” in which 
(p. 460) he says, that Philip’s elder 
son and presumptive heir was put to 
death for his heresy, “an assertion 
which reveals to us what the papal 
advocates considered at the time to be 
the real cause of the death of Don 
Carlos,” observes Mr. Turner, Hist. 
of Elizabeth, vol. ii. p. 373. 

It is singular, that La Martiniére, 
in his revised edition of Pufendorff’st 
Universal History, (vol. i. p. 166, 
1743) has repeated the charge, though 
he has shewn himself by no means in- 
different to the credit of Romanism. 
‘En 1568 le Roi fit mourir son fils 
D. Carlos, 4 cause, comme on disoit, 
qu’il avoit attenté sur sa vie.”” The 
history of Spain, it should be observed, 
is the editor’s, for he says in the 
preface, ‘‘J’ai refondu Vl’article sur 
l’Espagne.”” The statement he has 
made (or hazarded) reads strangely, 
when compared with the editor’s de- 
signation in the title-page, ‘‘ Premier 
Géographe de sa Majesté Catholique.” 
Should this passage be found in the 
earlier editions, still it is adopted by La 
Martiniére, who has taken that chapter 





* Marlowe appears to have been fond 
of recent subjects. His ‘‘ Jew of Malta’ 
is founded on the siege of that island by 
the Turks, but history is not adhered to, 

+ This name is generally, but erro- 
neously, printed Puffendorf. 
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upon himself, and in other places has 
not hesitated to expunge remarks that 
he disliked. 

It is also singular, that the editor of 
the Dictionnaire Historique, who had 
the advantage of Llorente’s researches, 
has retained the romantic story in 
all its points, even including the inter- 
vention of the Inquisition. This is 
the more surprising, as that work is 
often characterised by investigation, 
on a scale that is fully commensurate 
with its limits. 

In thus considering how many false 
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accusations have been brought con- 
cerning deaths, I gladly transcribe a 
remark of Fuller’s, written in that 
beautiful style in which he so much 
excelled, when he did not sacrifice 
it to paranomasia and antithesis :— 
** But O the necessity of the general 
day of judgment! wherein all men’s 
actions shall be expounded according 
to their intentions, which here are in- 
terpretable according to other men’s 
inclinations.’ (Church History of 
Britain, book xi, Section 2. par. 44.) 
Yours, &c. CyYpwELt. 





AN INQUIRY INTO THE TRUE HISTORY OF KING ARTHUR. 
Section 1. Tue ra or Kino ArrTuHurR. 


‘WHEN pDIp ARTHUR FLOURISH ?” 
is a question to which a satisfactory 
answer is given by Nennius, the oldest, 
and nearly the only historian, from 
whom we derive any authentic infor- 
mation respecting this remarkable 
character. The career of Arthur com- 
menced when that of Hengist closed, 
(“‘ Mortuo Hengisto .. . . tunc Arthur 
pugnabat.” Nennius, S. 56), that is 
about A.D. 488. The correctness of 
this date has been disputed on the 
ground, that at that period there was 
no Saxon foe against whom he could 
carry his arms and signalise his 
courage. Two only of the kingdoms 
which ultimately formed the Anglo- 
Saxon Heptarchy had then been es- 
tablished,—Kent, over which Hengist 
had presided with more or less ex- 
tended bounds for forty years; and 
Sussex, which owed its foundation to 
Ella, A.D. 477. These petty states, 
comprising little more territory than 
the counties which yet retain their 
names, were contented with the limits 
obtained for them by their founders, 
repudiating the idea of further con- 
quests. In neither of these therefore 
are we to look for the opponents of 
Arthur. 

The kingdom next in succession 
was that of Wessex. The first in- 
vasion of its founder Cerdic, was 
A.D. 495, but it is doubtful whether 
this attack was directed against the 
coast of Wessex, or the Eastern shores 
of the island, and it is not until A.D. 
501, that we have distinct evidence of 
the movements of a Saxon force in 
Wessex. (See Turner’s Anglo-Saxon 
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History, B. 111. C, 2). In Cerdic 
the general voice has proclaimed a 
competitor worthy of Arthur, the era 
of whose glory has been accordingly 
postponed until A.D. 505, the date 
assigned by Archbishop Usher for the 
commencement of his reign. We 
learn, however, from other sources, that 
Cerdic was eminently successful, and 
that, although the Britons maintained 
the contest with determined valour 
and alternate success, the assailants 
had ultimately the advantage. Had 
we even been destitute of this testi- 
mony from Gildas and Bede, we must 
have rejected as incredible the as- 
sumption, that the establishment of 
the most powerful kingdom of the 
Heptarchy was the result of a series 
of defeats. The cogency of this con- 
sideration has not escaped the clear 
perception of the historian of the 
Anglo-Saxons, but he has not met the 
difficulty with his usual felicity. He 
suggests that some of the victories 
recounted by Nennius, may have oc- 
curred in struggles with the neighbour- 
ing British states. This however is 
contrary to the sole authority on 
which we rely for evidence that the 
battles ever took place at all, and we 
might as fairly assume that some of 
these terminated in defeat, as that all 
were not conflicts between the Britons 
and the Saxons. I am far from con- 
tending that Arthur and Cerdic never 
met; on the contrary, I believe that 
some of the later victories of the 
British hero, unquestionably his last 
signal triumph at Bath, were achieved 
in struggles with the West Saxon 
3D 
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King. I differ from preceding in- 
quirers thus far only, in maintaining 
that the earlier battles of Arthur were 
fought with other antagonists, and at 
a preceding period. It is but reason- 
able to conclude that on the one hand 
Cerdic had already firmly established 
his power before he encountered 
Arthur in Wessex, and on the other, 
that the military reputation of Arthur 
was acknowledged and pre-eminent 
before he was invested with the chief 
command against such an opponent. 

At the time of Hengist’s death, 
another Saxon colony existed in the 
North of Britain, which, although un- 
noticed by nearly all our historians, 
and never dignified with the apellation 
of a kingdom, must have been con- 
siderable in power and population ; 
and here we shall find appropriate 
objects of the early hostilities of 
Arthur. 

To Nennius again we are indebted 
for our intelligence on this subject, 
corroborated as his narrative is in 
essential particulars by the authority 
of Bede. When the services of Hengist 
in repelling the hostile incursions of 
the Picts and Scots were rewarded by 
Vortigern, with a grant of the Isle of 
Thanet, the magnitude of the recom- 
pense attracted others of his country- 
men, who tendered their assistance to 
the Britons, and arrived in still greater 
numbers. These also received a ready 
welcome, and lands were assigned to 
them, ‘ on condition that they should 
fight for the peace and safety of the 
country against its enemies, receiving 
in return a_ stipulated payment.” 
Bede who mentions (Eccles. Hist. I. 
15,) the terms of their contract does 
not specify the position of their settle- 
ment; but that their services should 
be available, it must obviously have 
been on the Northern frontier. That 
such was the case we learn from 
Nennius, who places them in the 
rich province of Lothian, ‘‘ near the 
Wall which is called Guane.” Their 
leaders were Octa and Ebissa, both 
distinguished warriors, who arrived 
with a fleet of forty sail, having in the 
course of their voyage laid waste the 
Orkney Islands, and circumnavigated 
the country of the Picts. So far there 
is no reason to question the accuracy 
of our author (Section 38) ; but some 
of his further particulars are little to 
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be depended upon. We are told that 
Vortigern, being enamoured of the 
daughter of Hengist, sought and ob- 
tained her hand in marriage; that, in 
consequence of this alliance, Hengist 
received a grant of this Northern 
territory for Octa and Ebissa, who are 
represented as his son and nephew ; 
and lastly that Octa on the death of 
his father succeeded him in the king- 
dom which he had founded in Kent. 
Now the son of Hengist who suc- 
ceeded to his crown was Esca, Octa 
being his grandson. To identify the 
colonist of Lothian who formed his 
settlement about A.D. 450, with the 
grandson of Hengist whose reign in 
Kent extended to A.D. 542, was mani- 
festly absurd. The coincidence of 
names, however, has induced Nennius 
to transpose the succession of Octa and 
his father Esca. But, even assuming 
that Octa was the son and not the 
grandson of Hengist, he cannot with 
any appearance of probability be 
identified with the associate of Ebissa. 
Hengist must have been in the prime 
of life when he arrived in Britain, for 
his reign extended over forty rp 
and yet we are tuld that he had at 
that time a son who had already ac- 
quired reputation as a warrior. The 
same objection applies, though in a 
less degree, to the assertion that he had 
a marriageable daughter. Neither is 
it credible that, if there were any truth 
in the story, so material a circumstance 
as the nuptials of the British king with 
a daughter of the’Saxon leader, would 
have escaped the notice of the chroni- 
clers of the latter people. Neither is 
it likely that the military occupation 
of Lothian, however transient, would 
have been unrecorded, if the leader of 
the colonists had been the son of the 
celebrated Hengist. 

Jeffrey of Monmouth has, after his 
fashion, amplified and embellished the 
meagre narrative of Nennius. He 
gives to the daughter of Hengist the 
name of Rowena, and so implicitly 
has he been followed by our modern 
historians, that her fame is as widely 
spread and her existence as little 
doubted, as that of Boadicea herself. 
Hehas added a third leader, Cherdic, as 
a companion to Octa and Ebissa, and 
has increased their fleet from forty to 
three hundred sail. He relates also 
the submission of Octa to Aurelius, 
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his capture by Uther, his subsequent 
escape, his renewal of the war, and 
finally his defeat and death, with other 
particulars equally apocryphal. In 
receiving the statements of Nennius, 
we must exercise due caution. What- 
ever is added by Jeffrey we may un- 
hesitatingly reject. In this inquiry 
nothing has been admitted which is 
not supported by its own inherent 
probability, and consistent with the 
testimony of Bede. From that his- 
torian, we learn that at an early period 
the Saxons, in alliance with the Picts, 
turned their arms against the Britons. 
This can hardly be the case of the 
colonists of Kent, who were separated 
from the Picts by the intervention of 
numerous hostile states, and a wide 
tract of country. On the other hand, 
nothing is more probable than that 
the Saxons of Lothian, the immediate 
neighbours of the Picts, should seek 
the support of their former antagonists, 
when they drew their swords against 
their benefactors. We shall presently 
see that the battles of Arthur were 
not the commencement of the wars 
between the Britons and the Saxons, 
and we shall also trace the final re- 
treat of the occupiers of Lothian, 
within the territories of their new 
allies. 

Again, though we have no other 
independent authority which makes 
mention of Octa and Ebissa by name, 
we cannot doubt that they werereal 
characters; for, had their names not 
been already known to tradition, our 
author might at once have introduced 
Esca as his hero, instead of trans- 
posing his name with that of Octa in 
the genealogy of the Kentish kings. 
Nennius appears to have received the 
current traditions of his day with little 
of critical caution, and to have at- 
tributed to one individual, whatever 
he found memorable relative to persons 
of the same name. That the occupa- 
tion of Lothian was effected with the 
full consent of the British superiors of 
the country there is no reason to doubt. 
Of the miserable condition of the 
frontier provinces we have evidence 
in the forcible language of Gildas, 
(c. 19). The Britons, ‘‘ having aban- 
doned their cities and their lofty wall, 
sought safety in flight, but their con- 
dition was rendered still more de- 
plorable by their dispersion.” The 
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level and indefensible country of 
Lothian was doubtless abandoned, 
situated as it was in the immediate 
vicinity of the Picts. They naturally 
rejoiced that a district which they were 
themselves unable to maintain, and 
which separated them from these fe- 
rocious barbarians, should be held by 
a warlike and friendly power, on whose 
ready cooperation they relied in times 
of danger. Thus then it has been 
shown that at an early period after the 
arrival of the first Saxon colonists in 
Britain, a considerable force of that 
people was located at the extreme north 
of that portion of the island which had 
been subject to the Romans, and that, 
whilst the original armament of Hen- 
gist had been brought over in three 
vessels, the followers of Octa and 
Ebissa were conveyed in forty ships. 
That this colony still existed in the 
reign of Arthur scarcely admits of 
doubt, unless indeed we not only be- 
lieve with Nennius that Octa himself 
deserted Lothian for Kent, but that he 
took with him the wholeof hiscolonists, 
a circumstance which could not have 
escaped the notice of historians, 
doubling as it must at once have done 
the population of the territories of 
Hengist. Nor is the circumstance of 
the apparent absence of a Saxon popu- 
lation in Bernicia in the succeeding 
century, any impeachment of the 
reality of Octa’s settlement, but it is 
on the other hand a singular confir- 
mation of the complete success of 
Arthur’s arms, and the utter extermi- 
nation of his opponents. At the same 
time the country which they had occu- 
pied was left without any sufficient 
British force, exposed to the first 
attack of a marauding expedition, 
when no longer protected by the vigi- 
lance and energy which had effected 
its emancipation. 
(To be continued). 

Mr. Ursan, 

I MUST beg of you to allow me space 
in your columns for a few additional 
remarks on the controversy respecting 
the celebrated John de Wycliffe. 

Your correspondent W. C, has un- 
doubtedly shewn that the vicar of 
Mayfield and the warden of Canter- 
bury Hall had the same name of John 
de Wycliffe. But more than this 
he has not shewn, Sameness of 
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name does not necessarily import 
sameness of person; and it still re- 
mains for him to shew that the Wy- 
cliffe of Mayfield was the same person 
with the Wycliffe of Canterbury Hall. 
Can he produce an atom of evidence 
in proof of their identity ? 

With respect to Wycliffe the ward- 
en, we have official documents in 
abundance. Ist. We have the ap- 
pointment itself.* But to whom is 
it given? To John de Wycliffe, vicar 
of Mayfield? (As I still contend it 
ought to have been in the hypothesis 
of W.C.) No: ‘ toour beloved son, 
Master John de Wyclyve,” in whom 
the mastership in arts is dignified by 
the regularity of his conduct, and 
his proficiency in learning; a des- 
cription which perfectly corresponds 
with the character of Wycliffe the re- 
former, at that period. 2nd. We 
learn from the register of Archbishop 
Langham, that in 1367 a mandate 
was sent to the same Wycliffe and the 
other scholars of the hall to obey 
Wodehall as their warden.f If, then, 
he was one of the scholars or fel- 
lows of the hall, could he at the 
same time be the vicar of Mayfield? 
3rd. From the answer of the same 
archbishop to Wycliffe’s appeal,t it 
appears that even at the date of his 
appointment by Archbishop Islip, he 
was living as one of the scholars in 
the hall. 4th. In the final judgment 
pronounced in the papal court, he 
is described as aclerk of the diocese 
ofYork.§ Would that description have 
applied to him, had he held the living 
of Mayfield in another diocese? 5th. 
In the royal confirmation of that 
judgment || he is described as a cer- 
tain clerical scholar, appointed at the 
foundation of the hall, and continuing 
so to the time when the judgment was 
given. Thus then the case stands on 
the one hand. There is no ancient 
testimony whatever to countenance 
the notion that the Wycliffe of May- 
field was the warden of Canterbury 
Hall; on the other there are five 
official documents—the only ones now 
extant—all of them describing the 
warden in terms which apply to Wy- 





* Lewis, 340. Vaughan, 406. 
+ Lewis, 241. Vaughan, 407. 
I Lewis, 13. 

§ Lewis, 241. Vaughan, 408. 
\| Lewis, 246. Vaughan, 412. 
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cliffe the reformer. He is eminent as 
master of arts, he is a scholar or 
fellow of the hall, he is a clerk of 
the diocese of York, but nowhere 
is he by any chance vicar of May- 
field. It is for the reader to draw 
the inference. 

It would be no difficult task to 
shew that Wycliffe’s treatise, ‘‘ the 
last age of the Church,” published in 
1356, was in reality a pious tract 
written by him, not against the co- 
vetous exactions of the Popes, but 
under the notion that the last day 
wasat hand: or that his controversy 
with the friars in the university was 
not of a nature to render him ob- 
noxious to the court of Rome; or that 
the author of the narrative in Ar- 
cheol. xxii. 205, was a contemporary, 
whatever may be the age of the manu- 
script from which it was published. 
But the discussion of these subjects 
would serve only to perplex and pro- 
long the present controversy, and to 
withdraw attention from the real 
question, which is, does there exist 
any evidence to prove that Wycliffe, 
the vicar of Mayfield, was the same 
person with Wycliffe the warden of 
Canterbury Hall? 

Yours, &c. LL. 





1, Park Square, Regent’s Park, 
Mr. URBAN, * Feb. 18. 


BELIEVING that Mr. Dyke’s re- 

marks in your January number on the 
custom said to prevail in the neigh- 
bourhood of Monmouth, of carrying 
round a horse’s head under the name 
of the Merry Lewid, may admit of a 
simple explanation, I venture to offer 
the following observations. 
' It is described as the head and neck 
of a white horse, with zebra-like 
stripes of black. This mixture of 
black and white may have been ori- 
ginally intended for the grey colour, 
which in Welsh is Llwyd (pronounced 
Lewid) ; and the word March (pro- 
nounced Markh) signifying a male 
horse, seems to me very easily cor- 
rupted into Marry or Merry; and 
thus the words correspond with the 
fact of its being a representation of a 
grey horse’s head, &c. 

With regard to the origin of the 
custom, it must remain, I suppose, a 
doubtful question ; but I suspect it 
takes its rise in a source of heraldic 
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chivalry, based upon the mythology 
of very ancient date. Three white 
horse’s heads erased, two and one, on 
a sable shield, were borne by Cadell 
Deyrnilug first king of Powys, as his 
family arms, (for the arms of the 
state, according to Warrington, were 
a lion rampant); and I believe are 
borne by some of his descendants to 
this day. 

Now, it is very possible that some 
may have borne reins on these horse’s 
necks, which may have misled some 
heraldic painters to represent them as 
striped, tillthey got blazoned as bendy 
sinister argent and sable, which would 
have just the effect of these zebra 
heads. 

As to the adoption of the white 
horse for his bearing by the king of 
Powys, I might, perhaps, account for 
it by pointing out his descent as one 
of the Cymry, (pronounced Kumry) 
from Gomer the eldest son of Japhet, 
who is always identified with Nep- 
tune, to whom the horse was sacred, 
or at least considered as his creation. 
The reason of this may be that most 
of the sons of Japhet had in the first 
instance to travel over the steppes of 
Tartary or the extensive lands of the 
north of Europe, as a nomade race, in 
which circumstances the horse was 
found best suited to their wants, as 
the cow in Hindostan is sacred for a 
similar reason. 

The white horse of the arms of 
Hanover and of some Saxon tribes, 
are further illustrations of this point ; 
and its prevalence among the Cartha- 
ginians and others, probably not des- 
cendants of Japhet, may have arisen 
from the disposition to imitative idola- 
try in all who had intercourse with 
the Isles of the Gentiles. 

If the horse was the first animal 
which bore man on his back, it would 
be a sequel to be expected that the 
first ship which bore man over the 
waves after Noah’s ark, would have 
a horse’s head for its prow, and be the 
origin of the sea horses which are 
placed under Neptune’s_ control. 
But I will not take up more time at 
present with such speculations, being 
fearful of encroaching on space ap- 
propriated to more important commu- 
nications. 

Yours, &c. Wm. Horton Lioyp. 
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University College, 
Mr. Urban, rye Sey 9 

ALLOW me to indicate an inaccu- 
racy in Mr. Gifford’s reasoning con- 
cerning Ben Jonson as an actor of the 
part of Jeronimo, in the Spanish Tra- 
gedy. In Decker’s Satiromastiz are 
two allusions to the fact of Jonson 
having played the part of Jeronimo. 
These Malone receives as evidence. 
Gifford, however, takes exceptions to 
Malone, and that for the following 
reason. 

1. 

—————— II] not be long away : 
Short is my body, short shall be my stay. 


2. 
I’ll out-stretch them all : 
My mind’s a giant, though my bulk be small. 
3. 
Wax, wax, Horatio: I had need wax to; 
Our foes will stride else over me and you. 
Each of these speeches* are put in 
the mouth of Jeronimo. Furthermore, 
we have the following dialogue be- 
tween Jeronimo and Bathezar. 
4. 
Bathezar—Thou inch of Spain ; 
Thou man, from thy hose upwards scarce 80 








much, 

Thou very little longer than thy beard, 

Speak not such big words; [else] they ’I] throw 
thee down, 

Little Jeronimo: words greater than thyself ! 

It must be— 

Jeronimo—And thou, long thing of Portugal» 
why not? 

Thou that art full as tall 

As an English gallows, upper beam and all, 

Devourer of apparel, thou huge swallower, 

My hose will scarcely make a standing collar: 

What have I almost quitted thee ? 


Bathezar (to Andrea) Spanish come 
batants. 
What! do you set a pigmy marechal 
To question with a prince ? 

Lastly, a dictation from Jeronimo to 
Horatio, 


Horatio write leave ; 
* * 7x * * 7 
“ Thy assured friend,”’ say ’gainst Lorenzo,and 
The Devil—iittle Jeronimo, Marshal. 

From the above extracts, Gifford 
infers (and that fairly) that the part of 
Jeronimo was acted by a short person; 





* To which add “‘ my arms are of the 
shortest,’ a passage not quoted by Gif- 
ford. 
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which Ben Jonson is known not to 
have been. 


‘¢ It cannot have failed to strike every 
one who has read this production of Kyd, 
(among whom I do not reckon Mr. Ma- 
lone,) that the author trusted for a great 
part of the effect of his tragedy to the 
contrast between the diminutive size of 
the Marshal (Jeronimo,) and the strutting 
of his language and action. In a word so 
many allusions of the most direct kind, are 
made to this circumstance in every part 
of the play, that no tall or bulky figure 
could attempt the character without de- 
voting it to utter ridicule.’’ Memoirs 
of Ben Jonson, pp. xvii. xviii. 

The laxity in Gifford’s reasoning lies 
in this. His extracts are taken from 
the First Part of Jeronimo only. Hence 
the note signed C, in the last edition 
of Dodsley’s Old Plays, is correct. 


‘* Tt seems probable from this, (the 
lines first quoted,) and several other pas- 
sages in the play, that the part of Jero- 
nimo was performed by an actor of low 
stature. Decker in two distinct scenes of 
his Satiromastix says, that Ben Jon- 
son had supported the character of Jero- 
nimo ; but the assertion most likely ap- 
plies to the Spanish Tragedy, or what 
was meant for the Second Part of Jero- 
aimo, from which he introduces a quota- 
tion.” C. 

Now this Second Part of Jeronimo ] 
have read, with the especial object of 
determining whether there were also 
any reasons against a man of 
Ben Jonson’s stature, playing the part 
of Jeronimo. I have found that there 
are none; the allusions to the short- 
ness of the actor being limited to the 
First Part only. More than this, the 
forthcoming extract converts the ne- 
gative evidence into positive; since it 
indicates that the actor, who, in the 
pet Part performed Jeronimo, in the 

econd Part performed a different 
character, viz. Pedringano, so leaving 
the part of Jeronimo open to Ben 
Jonson, or to any one else. 


Pedringano.—Dost thoumock me, hang- 
man? Pray God I be not preserved to 
break your knave’s pate for this. 

Hangman.—Alas, sir, you are a foot 
too low to reachit; and I hope you will 
never grow so high, while I am in this 
office. 

The note of Gifford is equally ex- 
ceptionable with the text. 
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The captain (the character Tucca in 
Decker’s Satiromastix,) says, in another 
place, ‘*‘ When thou rann’st mad for the 
death of Horatio, thou borrowed’st a gown 
of Roscius the stager, and sent’st it home 
lowsy,’’ upon which the editor (Hawkins) 
wisely remarks, ‘‘ Ben Jonson played the 
part of Jeronymo, as appears from this 
passage.”’ p. xvii. 

The word wisely is ironical, Now, 
since from what has been shown above, 
Gifford’s remarks apply to the First 
Part of Jeronimo only, Hawkins writes 
illogically, only on the assumption that 
the death of Horatio, and the madness 
of Jeronimo, take place in Part I. 
This, however, they do not do. On 
the contrary, they occur in the Second 
Part. 

In respect to the fact of allusions 
being applied to the actor, rather to 
the character, no reader of our old 
plays need be reminded that there is 
in it nothing whatever uncommon or 
remarkable. The current example of 
this fact is the play called ‘‘ Greenes 
Tu Quoque,” Green being the name 
of the actor, who personated Bubble. 


Geraldine.—Why, then, we’ll go to the 
Red Bull: they say Green ’s a good 
clown. Bubdle.—Green! Green ’s an 
ass. Scattergood.—Wherefore do you say 
so? Bubble.—Indeed, I have no reason : 
for they say he’s as like me as ever he can 
look. 

Hamlet’s complaint that he is fat 
and scant of breath, must be under- 
stood of the actor, not the character. 

Changing the subject, I may be al- 
lowed to state, that, as a matter of 
private opinion founded upon the com- 
parison of style, the First and Second 
Parts of Jeronimo are not the work of 
one hand. I may also add, that the 
First Part, although far inferior to the 
Second, contains several vigorous lines 
and noble sentiments; e. g. 

i. 
A melancholy discontented courtier, 
Whose famished jaws look like the chap of 
death ; 
Upon whose eyebrows hang damnation ; 
Whose hands are washed in rape and murders 
bold ; 
Him with a golden bait will I allure 
(For courtiers will do any thing for gold,) 
To be Andrea’s death at his return. 
2. 
As many ways as there are paths to Hell; 
And that’s enowi’ faith, From usurer’s doors, 
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There goes one path : from friars that nurse 
whores 

There goes another path : from brokers’ stalls, 

From rich that die, and build no hospitals, 

Two other paths; from farmers that crack 
barns 

With stuffing corn, yet starve the needy swains, 

Another path ; from drinking-houses one, 

From dicing-houses— 


3. 

Come, valiant spirits ; you peers of Portugal, 
That owe your lives, your faiths, and services, 
To set you free from base captivity : 
Oh let our fathers’ scandal ne’er be seen, 
As a base blush upon our free-born cheeks ; 
Let all the tribute that proud Spain received 
Of those all captive Portugales deceased, 
Turn into chafe and choak their insolence. 
Methinks no moiety, not one little thought, 
Of them whose servile acts live in their graves, 
But should raise spleens big as a canon-bullet 
Within your bosoms: O for honor, [for] 
Your country’s reputation, your life’s freedom, 
Indeed your all that may be termed revenge, 
Now let your bloods be liberal as the sea ; 
And all those wounds that you receive of Spain, 
Let theirs be equal to quit yours again. 
Speak Portugales, are you resolved as I, 
To live like captives, or as freemen die? 

* * * * * 


Reverting to the original subject, the 
matter stands thus. As Decker talks 
of one thing, and Gifford of another, the 
original assertion, that Ben Jonson 
acted the part of Jeronimo stands un- 
impugned; Malone and Hawkins 
being right, and Gifford being wrong. 

Yours, &c,. R. G. Latwam. 


eee 


Mr. Urnsan, Newport, Jan. 1. 


AS many scholars in the present 
day turn their attention to the study 
of the Celtic languages, as being in- 
dispensable for the philology of most 
of the European languages, I think it 
will be of service to them to have a 
list of the Dictionaries in the several 
dialects. What are generally under- 
stood by the Celtic tongues, are the 
Celto-British branch, consisting of 
the 1. Welsh, 2. Cornish, 3. Armoric : 
these three are intimately connected, 
and are merely dialects of the Cym- 
raeg or Ancient British. The Hi- 
berno-Celtic branch comprises the 1. 
Modern Irish, 2. Gaelic, and 3. Manx. 
These three, again, are intimately 
connected with each other, being dia- 
lects of the same language. 

The Welsh Dictionaries are, 1, 


Davies’ Dictionarium Britannico-Lati- 
num, fol. London. 1632. 2. Richards’ 
Welsh-English Dictionary, 8vo. Bris- 
tol, 1759. 3. Owen’s Welsh-En- 
glish Dictionary, 2 vols. 4to. and 
8vo. London. 1803, and second edition 
with numerous additions, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Denbigh, 1828. These are the chief 
lexicons of the Welsh language, though 
there are smaller ones, which are com- 
piled from them. The English-Welsh 
Dictionaries need not to be referred to 
at present. 

2ndly. Of the Cornish there have been 
published only a very meagre vocabu- 
lary in Borlase’s Antiquities of Corn- 
wall, fol. London, 1769, and another 
vocabulary by Pryce, 4to. Sherborne. 
1790. This work does not contain 
one half of the Cornish words that 
still exist in MSS. preserved in the 
British Museum and the Bodleian 
Library. A dictionary of the Cornish 
still remains to be supplied, and is 
indispensable for the complete study 
of the Celtic, The Cornish is sup- 
posed to be the dialect of the Lloegrian 
Britons, who subsequently lost their 
own speech by being amalgamated 
with the Anglo-Saxons. I lately re- 
ceived a prospectus of a Cornish dic- 
tionary, compared with the other 
kindred dialects of Welsh, Armoric, 
Irish, Gaelic, and Manx. This would 
be a general Celtic lexicon, and what 
the great Philologist, Edward Liwyd, 
intended doing, had his life been ex- 
tended. Prefixed will be a copious 
comparative grammar. This import- 
ant work is to be published in three 
parts, so as to form one vol. 4to. at 
10s, 6d. each. The author is the Rev. 
R. Williams, M.A. Llangadwaladr, 
near Oswestry: the first part will be 
printed as soon as names for 250 
copies are received by him. I think 
there can be no doubt but that that 
number might soon he obtained, if it 
were fairly brought into notice. 

3rd. The Armoric dialect has the 
honour of supplying the first printed 
dictionary, ‘‘ Un Dictionnaire Breton- 
Francois-Latin, compilé par D. Yves 
Lagadec, Prétre, selon quelques-uns, et 
selon d’autres par Me. Auffret Coad- 
queveran Chanoine de ‘Treguier,”’ 
printed at Treguier, chez Jehan Calvez. 
1499. 4to. black letter. The next is 
** Le Dictionnaire Frangois-Breton du 
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R. P. Julien Maunoir, Jesuite,” printed 
at Quimper in 1659. 3. ‘‘ Le Diction- 
naire Francois-Breton du Diocese de 
Vannes,” printed at Vannes in 1723. 
4. “ Dictionnaire Francois-Celtique, 

r P, F, Gregoire de Rostrenen.” 4to. 
Donate, 1732. 5.‘ Dictionnaire de la 
Langue Bretonne, par Pelletiere.”’ fol. 
Paris, 1752. 6. ‘* Dictionnaire Fran- 
coise-Bretonne par l’Abbé Amereye,” 
8vo. 1756. 7. The last and best of all 
is the Dictionnaire Celto-Bretonne, of 
Le Gouidec. 8vo. Angouleme. 1821. 

Of the Irish Dictionaries I fear my 
list is not very complete, and the Irish 
scholars are far behind their Gaelic 
brethren in contributing their quota. 
1.There is a good vocabulary in 
Liwyd’s Archeologia, fol. Oxon. 1707. 
2. Mac Cairtin’s English-Irish Dic- 
tionary. 4to. Paris. 1732. 3. O’Brien’s 
Irish-English Dictionary. 4to. Paris, 
1768. 4. O’Reilly’s Irish-English 
Dictionary, 4to. Dublin, 1817. 

The first dictionary of the Gaelic is 
Shaw’s 2 vols. 4to. Edinburgh, 1780. 
2. An ‘excellent’ ’Gaelic-English Dic- 
tionary by Dr. Armstrong, 4to. London, 
1825. 3. Dictionarium Scoto-Celti- 
cum, or Complete Dictionary of the 
Gaelic. 2 vols. 4to. 1825. 4. Gaelic 
Dictionary by Dewar and Macleod. 
8vo. 5. A Pronouncing Dictionary of 
the Gaelic, by Mac Alpine. 8vo. 
Edinburgh, 1832. 

Of the Manx I regret that no dic- 
tionary has ever been published. It is 
understood that there is one * left in 
MS, compiled by the Rev. Dr. J. Kelly, 
author of the Manx Grammar, 4to. 
London, 1804. A dictionary compiled 
by a resident native would be of great 
interest and importance for the general 
study of the Celtic, especially as this 
branch is only spoken by a few thou- 
sands at present, and is gradually dying 
away. Ss. T. P. 


Mr. Ursan, 


IN page 485 of your 4th vol. New 
Series, it is mentioned that “‘ it is curi- 





* Dr. Kelly’s Manx Dictionary was 
began to be printed, but what was finished 
was destroyed by fire at Mr. Nichols’s 
printing office in 1808. 
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ousthatin Wales or onthebordersofthe 
Principality, several places occur which 
have given names to families that are 
now only to be found in Scotland, or 
at least of Scottish extraction, as Hay, 
Huntley, Ross,and Montgomery.” All 
these towns, it may be observed, are on 
the borders of Wales. Now, not going 
into the question of how these families 
emigrated so faras Scotland, or whether 
they may not be of Scottish extraction 
only, for many places of Scotland are 
similar in name to towns in Wales, 
as Eglosfach, Douglas or Dulas, &c. ; 
it is worthy of observation that all the 
border of Wales has undoubtedly been 
depopulated of its original inhabitants, 
and colonised afresh by Saxons. The 
old Cymri, or Welsh, were driven out 
of the fertile lands upon the banks of 
the Severn and Dee, and forced to take 
refuge within their barren hills. This 
is very apparent at the present day in 
the country between Shrewsbury and 
Chester, perhaps one of the most pro- 
ductive and well inhabited tracts in 
Great Britain, rich in corn, timber, 
mines of coal and iron, and abounding 
in pleasing views. Offa, King of 
Mercia, peopled this country with his 
own followers, after he had confined 
the Welsh to their mountains: the 
remarkable alteration in the race of 
men to be observed in coming out of 
Wales, and entering Maeler Hundred, 
or Ellesmere, by way of Llangollen, is 
very striking to all who attend to this 
curious subject. The old spirit of 
antipathy also is not yet worn out; 
and though 1200 years have passed since 
this event, the contempt for the Welsh 
cherished by the Shropshire men, and 
the innate dislike and jealousy felt 
reciprocally by the Welshmen, remains 
at this present day. Names of fields 
purely Welsh are still remaining ; but 
the race is gone, and dwells in the 
mountains. This may account for 
what your Correspondent above men- 
tioned states asto South Wales : families 
may have emigrated into Scotland; yet 
I am inclined to the opinion of these 
and other families being purely Scotch, 
the names of places in both countries 
being often similar. W. 4H. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Euripidis Iphigenia in Aulide. 
Cantabr. 1840. 

WE take no little shame to ourselves 
for permitting so many months to 
elapse between the publication of 
Bishop Monk’s volume* and our notice 
of it. The delay has arisen, however, 
not from any unwillingness to enter 
upon a subject, which has happily for 
the cause of classical literature en- 
gaged his Lordship’s attention, but 
from the expectation in which we in- 
dulged, that some of our critical 
brethren, the counterparts from the 
Elmsleys and Blomfields, of the 
Quarterly and Edinburgh, would have 
devoted an article to it in periodicals 
better able than our own to discuss at 
length the various questions suggested 
by the perusal of his Lordship’s very 
acceptable volume. Nor after such a 
lapse of time, should we perhaps even 
now have reverted to the subject, had 
we not met with Mr. Donaldson’s edi- 
tion of Pindar ; which the head-master 
6f Bury-school has dedicated to his 
Lordship, ‘‘ as a tribute of respect due 
to his eminence in literature and scho- 
larship, and as an acknowledgement 
of the zeal and energy, with which he 
promoted the cultivation of classical 
literature in the University of Cam- 
bridge, while occupying a distin- 
guished position in that seat of learn- 
ing.”” How far his Lordship, who re- 
members the remark of Horace— 
Principibus placuisse viris non ultima laus est, 


may feel flattered by such a testimonial 
is more than we can venture to assert. 
But at all events he will discover that, 
as Mr. Donaldson hastarriedat Jericho, 
‘till his beard has grown,”—to use 
the facetious imagery of the late bi- 
shop Butler, applied to the present 
bishop Blomfield—the archi-didasculus 
of Bury has cleverly administered his 
alkali pill of praise, to neutralize the 
acid of his dose of censure ; when in 
the preface to ‘‘ The New Cratylus,” 
he sneered at “‘the pert mediocrity of 





* This review is by a Correspondent. 
We do not know on what authority the 
edition is attributed tothe Bishop.—Enprr. 

Gent. Maa. Voi, XVII. 


the writers in the Museum Criticum ;”’ 
of whom he well knew that his Lord- 
ship was one, during the time that he 
occupied the chair of the Greek pro- 
fessor at Cambridge ; unless it be said 
that the rod of the pedagogue in petto 
was brandished over the heads of the 
bishops of London and Lincoln, who 
were the fellow contributors of the 
bishop of Gloucester ; for that the late 
principal of St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, 
was not the pert and mediocre scholar, 
ridiculed by ‘‘ The New Cratylus,”’ is 
shown by the exception made in fa- 
vour of Elmsley; whose readiness in 
retracting his errors has been for Mr. 
Donaldson, 


at once the great example and the theme. 


Independent of its intrinsic merits 
—that will doubtless insure its re- 
ception into Bury-school at least, to 
say nothing of Trinity College, where 
his Lordship was once the classical 
tutor, or of the other college, at Cam- 
bridge, where the statue of Porson, 
worshipped formerly by his successor, 
has been displaced by that of Hermann, 
before which the bishop of St. David’s 
used to bow, but which Mr. Donald- 
son removed to make room for his 
idol] Miiller, that was destined in due 
time to yield to some new German 
hero,—his Lordship’s volume is on 
many accounts a remarkable one. For, 
like ‘‘ The Parish Register” of Crabbe, 
and the ‘‘ Waverley”’ of Scott, it has 
been kept concealed for many a year 
in the drawers of the author; while 
its eventual publication has proved, as 
in the case of the late Lord Gren- 
ville and the present Marquess of 
Wellesley, that when the mind has 
been thoroughly saturated with clas- 
sical literature, neither length of time 
nor change of circumstances can effec- 
tually discharge the colour once im- 
bibed. But his Lordship shall tell in 
his own words, abridged or altered as 
the case may require, his reasons for 
appearing once more in the arena of 
scholarship. 

‘* Many years ago I was led by the pe- 


rusal of the ‘ Greece Tragedie Principum, 
&e. by Boeckh,’ to examine the Iphigenia 
3E 
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in Aulis with more than ordinary atten- 
tion, with the view of ascertaining the 
correctness of the theory started by the 
professor of Heidelberg, who had denied 
that Euripides was the author of that 
play. But shortly after I had finished 
my enquiries, not only upon this point, 
but another mooted by professor Hermann 
in his 2nd edition of the ‘ Elementa Doc- 
trinee Metrice,’ who repudiated the first 
choral song, and after I had satisfied my- 
self that the views of both those eminent 
scholars were equally erroneous, my at- 
tention was taken up by different occupa- 
tions, and I was compelled to renounce 
classical criticism entirely; nor do I 
know even by name, much less have I 
read, scarcely a single work on such sub- 
jects that have appeared during the last 
0 years. 

“Any design, adds his Lordship, I 
might have entertained of publishing this 
play, had been long laid aside, when a 
friend accidentally saw my corrected 
copy, and advised me to print it for the 
use of colleges and schools, where that 
play was but little read. To this I ob- 
jected by urging the impossibility of giv- 
ing it such a critical dress, as the learned 
would rationally expect in a new edition 
of aGreek author. But finding that Her- 
mann’s Iphigenia, of which, although it 
appeared in 1831, I had never heard, till 
my friend put a copy into my hands, was 
likely to obstruct rather than promote 
the satisfactory perusal of the play, I 
conceived that a real service would be 
rendered to literature, by the publication 
of the text alone, purified from interpola- 
tions, and deviating from the MSS. only 
where the language and metre required an 
emendation. But after the text was 
printed, I was induced to swerve from my 
original intention, by perceiving that my 
design would be defeated entirely, unless 
a commentary were added to justify and 
explain the alterations ; for it could hardly 
be expected that any reader would examine 
the claims of a recension, about which the 
editor himself had said nothing. Besides, 
since many passages had been wrongly 
interpreted, annotations were necessary 
to correct no less the errors of translation 
than of transcription; and though the 
notes have been now drawn up in haste, 
they are the result of observations made 
many years ago, and maturely considered ; 
for during the whole of the intervening 
periods, whenever I have been able to 
enjoy the recreation of reading Attic 
Greek, this play, with which I had formed 
an acquaintance no time could obliterate, 
has been ever present to my mind; and I 
have thus been able perpetually to cor- 
rect or confirm my opinions as to the pu- 
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rification of the text and the explanation 
of the difficulties.” 


But, concludes his Lordship, 


‘¢ After so long an abstraction from cri- 
tical studies, it would be foolish not to 
calculate upon a larger proportion of 
mistakes, than would otherwise have ex- 
isted; and equally superfluous to offer 
apologies for imperfections. If the ob- 
ject proposed be attained, its errors and 
defects will be forgiven; if it fail, the 
worst fate that awaits it, is a peaceful 
oblivion.” 


To prevent the euthanasia, for which 
his Lordship thus philosophically pre- 
pares himself, is a duty we owe no 
less to the present rank than the past 


‘honours of the editor; and though, as 


lovers of Greek, we are pleased to 
meet with any work, that attempts 
successfully to rescue the remains of 
antiquity from the corruption that has 
gathered roundthem, yet wecannothelp 
thinking, that when his Lordship had 
once determined upon publication, it 
would have been more just to his own 
reputation to have delayed the print- 
ing, until, to use a homely phrase, 
he had brushed up his Greek, which 
he confesses had grown somewhat 
rusty. Or since by a visitation of 
Providence he has been unhappily 
prevented from enjoying the full use 
of his eye-sight, (a blessing which the 
scholar can best appreciate, and like 
Milton can most acutely deplore the 
loss of ‘‘ knowledge by one entrance 
quite shut up,”) we may still regret 
that he did not publish the Iphigenia 
previous to his vacating the Greek 
professor’s chair; for then his hand 
would have been more ready in the 
use of his critical tools, whether re- 
quired to build up the stronger points 
or to level the weaker. Besides, he 
would then have fairly gained all 
the credit of discoveries, he must now 
share with others; and what is no 
little matter, have prevented the dis- 
paraging languageof Hermann, echoed, 
if we mistake not, within the walls of 
Trinity College, when it was said that 
“the successor of Porson stood only 
by laying hold of Porson with one 
hand, and of Elmsley with the other,” 
a sneer disproved by the present pub- 
lication, where his Lordship appears 
not only as a noun substantive, but 
even as a verb active, by giving the 
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juvenile Porson a rap on the knuckles, 
and tripping up the heels of the elder 
Elmsley ; while, imbued with the gentle 
spirit of the guileless Markland, the 
bishop of Gloucester has repaid with 
words of praise the taunts of the pro- 
fessor of Leipsig. 

Alluding to the numerous occa- 
sions, where he has deemed it neces- 
sary to dissent from Hermann, his 
Lordship expresses a fear, lest he 
should be thought to be unfavourably 
disposed towards that distinguished 
critic. But against such an inference 
he earnestly protests. ‘‘ Hermann,” 
says his Lordship, ‘‘ deservedly ranks 
as the first of living scholars; a posi- 
tion he has fairly earned by his learning 
and genius ; but as in the Iphigenia in 
Aulis, his emendations are generally 
harsh and violent, and sometimes un- 
necessary, it is plain to me at least 
that he has injured more than im- 
proved the text of the play.”” Now, if 
such be the fact—and we leave to the 
admirers of Hermann to gainsay the 
assertions, we cannot understand how 
any man can be fairly called the first 
of living scholars, who puts forth an 
edition, that would disgrace a tyro; for 
how could a tyro better act the part 
of a tinker, than by making two holes 
instead of mending one. Ofcourse we 
are aware that Hermann’s emenda- 
tions have been praised by a brother 
reviewer, not only for their acuteness 
and accuracy, but for their poetical 
spirit. To us, however, the poetry of 
Hermann smacks far less of brandy 
than small beer, and so little acute 
is his critical pen, that he is always 
mending it; nor does he throw it 
away, until it is reduced to a stump, 
whose only value is that it blots out 
nearly all it had previously written. 
For specimens of this ‘‘ wheel-about, 
turn-about”’ species ofcriticism, we beg 
to refer the sceptical reader to Her- 
mann’s four editions of Viger; his 
three works on Metre, and his two 
editions of the Philoctetes of Sopho- 
cles; from which we will defy any 
man to discover what are Hermann’s 
—we will not say settled, but even 
present opinions. Were indeed this 


critical jim-crow-ism found only after 
a long interval of years, as in the case 
of his two editions of Hecuba, pub- 
lished respectively in 1800 and 183), 
and where the second work openly re- 
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pudiates or tacitly gives up every mo- 
tive promulgated in the first, we should 
be ready not only to pardon the errors 
of one period, but to applaud the 
honest recantation of another ; and we 
would have conceded to Dr. Arnold, a 
thick and thin admirer of Hermann, 
what he urges in his own defence ; 
when in his 2nd edition on Thucyd. 
ii. 4to., he ‘* hopes it is not unbecom- 
ing to experience changes of opinion 
in the successive reviews of difficult 
passages.”’ Most assuredly not; so 
Jong as such changes are confined to 
the MSS. notes of a scholar. But 
when aman is constantly obtruding 
his crude opinions one day to be re- 
jected the next, he can only expect to 
feel the blush of shame on his own 
cheek, and to find the curl of contempt 
on the lips of others, when he next 
presumes to teach persons, as well in- 
formed as himself. Had Hermann 
been more ready to follow the example 
than to ridicule the language of Por- 
son; who, in his 2nd edition of the 
Hecuba said, ‘‘ in notis quedam ad- 
didi, aut mutavi, nihil autem prorsus 
delevi,” the Leipsig professor would 
have held a higher rank than he now 
does, or will do after his death with 
those, who canthink forthemselves and 
who will not bow down to the favourite 
idol of the day. Even bishop Monk, 
who says on v. 1137, that he is always 
happy in agreeing with Hermann, 
has been unable to find many pas- 
sages, where he can conscientiously 
adopt the ideas of Porson’s early an- 
tagonist ; and in nearly every instance 
we could show, did our space permit, 
that his Lordship’s kindness has got 
the better of his discretion; while on 
the other hand we conceive that he 
has unwisely neglected the solitary 
neat and certain emendation of Her- 
mann; and, worse still, has not only 
stumbled upon a correction, which he 
must on second thoughts reject, but 
has even promulgated a grammatical 
canon at variance with the genius of 
the language. 

The passage to which we allude, is 
remarkable as having been preserved in 
part by a quotation in Theophilus and 
Stobzeus, after a verse had been lost 
in the archetypus of all the known 
MSS. of Euripides. 

(To be continued.) 
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TIINAAPOY TA SQZOMENA. Pin- 
dar’s Epinician or Triumphal Odes, 
in Four Books, together with the 
Fragments of his lost Compositions. 
Revised and Explained by John Wil- 
liam Donaldson, M.A. Head Master 
of Bury School, and late Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 

IT is not long since we were called 
upon to acknowledge a very valuable 
contribution to classical learning from 
the same quarter as that from which 
the work before us issues. We al- 
lude to the first volume of Professor 
Edwards’s edition of Herodotus.* That 
the post Professor Edwards has so 
honourably vacated is well and wor- 
thily filled again, this edition of Pin- 
dar were alone a sufficient guarantee, 
did Mr. Donaldson’s previously great 
reputation as a scholar require any. 
The author of the New Cratylus 
needed no confirmation of his claims 
to the highest rank in the classical 
literature of his own or any other 
country. Yet, if the abstruse and, as 
some readers might be disposed to 
think, speculative character of that 


work should have left any room for a 
doubt as to Mr. Donaldson’s qualifi- 
cations for the eminently practical 
nature of his present office, this last 
publication is sufficient to set such a 


doubt entirely atrest. Mr. Donaldson 
tells us in his preface that it would not 
have been undertaken but from a con- 
viction that an edition of Pindar, at 
once complete and accessible, was still 
wanted ; a conviction to the justice of 
which we most fully testify. Disgen’s 
work, though highly meritorious in 
Many respects, was not calculated to 
meet the wants of those who can 
afford only one edition of their author, 
while the great edition by Béckh, in 
three quarto volumes, though it was 
the only complete edition which em- 
bodied the views of recent critics, was 
quite out of the reach of the ordinary 
reader, no less from its extent than its 
price. Mr. Donaldson has now placed 
within the reach of the ordinary 
reader and the student, an edition of 
Pindar which, while it contains a 
complete collection of his remains, 
and an exposition of the results of all 
that has been done of late years for the 





* Reviewed in our Mag. for July 1840. 
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settlement. of the text and the ex-_ 
planation of the sense, is free from 
prolixity of dissertation, and avoids 
all those useless displays of learning 
which overload rather than enrich the 
notes of the German commentators, 
and of more than one English editor. 

The explanatory notes commence 
with translations of the passages re- 
ferred to, and in some cases the trans- 
lation alone is given. Conciseness is 
the principal feature of these notes, 
and we presume it was in obedience 
to this principle that Ol. XIII. 86, was 
passed without comment,it being pro- 
bably taken for granted that the reader 
would recollect and refer to the note 
on Ol. I. 15—17, where the editor has 
shewn that maif# may be used for 
ipv@. At any rate we are quite sure 
he could not have approved of the in- 
terpretation given by Béckh and Dissen, 
the former of whom says ‘ Junge 
évérdua errarcev, in armis lusit, ut qui 
in armis saltant, que dicitur évdm\uos 
épxnots,” and the former translates 
lusit in armis ludicros motus. How 
could Bellerophon (never having, that 
we heard of, practised at Francouni’s) 
dance on horseback? It is clear that 
Pindar refers to the évdmda peAn, as 
appears from Athenzus, XIV. p. 630, 
F. dv Kai viol Ta euBarnpra peAn ava- 
AapBavover a arep kal évém\ia xadeirat, 
compared with Plato, Legg. VII. p. 
796, B. Koupnrer evor\ua tratywa, 

In P.I. 71, 2, Bockh and Dissen 
are followed i in construing dpepov kar” 
oikov éxm, as a tmesis for xaréyn duepov 
oixov, ‘This may be right, but it may 
be suggested on the other hand that 
éxev kat’ oikovs in Herodotus means, 
as in the English idiom, ‘‘ to keep at 
home,” and that perhaps Pindar may 
have used the singular in the same 
way. 

We do not find any remark on P. I. 
97, 8, where the construction of ovdé 
piv Poppeyyes brepdpua kowaviav pad- 

laxav mraidwy ddpoor Séxovrac appears 
to us likely enough to puzzle a student, 
nor do we think that Dissen’s ex- 
planation would help him “ xowovia 
haud dubie pro xowvos, sed suavius. 
Qui canitur interest consortio canen- 
tium. Ac jucundissima sunt in rebus 
convivialibus aliisque jucunditatibus 
nomina consortii, societatis.” We 
think that this is an instance of the 
** figura etymologica,” and that it is 
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rightly explained by Lobeck (Paralip, 
p- 520) déxovrai pv Koweviay padOaxny 
ddpots, i.e. ToravTny Kowwviay sive dé~w 
de’ Homep Koivevos oat ddpors ut Eurip. 
Iph. A. 1181, d€xopr oe Seéw fv ce 
dcfacba ypéwv. Long. Part iv. 5, 
edefvodvro avrov macay Se£aiow. Which 
interpretation is, we think, confirmed 
by N. iii. 11, 12, eyo 8€ xeivov ré pw 
ddpots AUpa Te Kowagopat. 

In Nem. vi. the editor has ac- 
quiesced in the text as settled by 
Bockh and Dissen. We confess that 
we are not satisfied of the truth of 
some of their emendations. In the 
great uncertainty which prevails as to 
the real metre of the last two lines of 
the strophes and antistrophes, we 
think that they have made alterations 
which, however ingenious, were hardly 
justified by the necessities of the case. 
In v. 52, 53 in particular, we think 
that the right reading and arrange- 
ment is nearer to the vulgate. 


“« Méuvovos ovv admovoatdgartos éraXTo 
Bapd 

8€ ode vétxos Epmao’ ‘ Axiddeds 
xapal KaBas ad ‘appdrev,”’ 
where éumao’ is due to Boissonade, 
and the form xaBds is fully supported 
by Olymp. viii. 38, where we have 
xarrerov for xarémecov. We fully admit 
that this leaves some metrical difficul- 
ties in the other strophes; but we 
would rather attempt to apply a remedy 
to them than alter, as Bockh and 
Dissen have done, five words in ‘one 
short sentence. 

Mr. Donaldson has thought it ne- 
cessary to make a remark on the fact 
that his notes are written in English, 
and in some measure to apologise for 
it. Now, without venturing to assert 
that such annotations should never 
appear in their old classical garb, we 
cannot, on mature consideration, ad- 
mit the adequacy of many of the argu- 
ments which have been adduced in 
favour of the old system. Among 
other things we are told that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to write 
terse and elegant notes in our mother 
tongue—that Latin is the algebra of 
note writing, and that, by the facility 
of writing English commentaries, 
Many persons, who would have been 
deterred by the difficulty of expressing 
themselves in Latin, have been in- 
duced to obtrude their crude produc- 
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tions on the ignorant and indolent. If 
prolixity is the fault most to be dreaded 
in note writing, few vernacular com- 
mentaries can rival the Latin verbiage 
of certain editors in Holland and Ger- 
many. For our own part we are con- 
vinced that every one will (if he please) 
write more briefly and perspicuously 
in his own language than in one with 
which he is less familiar; and we 
never yet heard that a task was better 
performed because the execution was 
rendered more difficult by the addition 
of arbitrary and unnecessary impedi- 
ments. It may be that we have some 
bad commentaries in English; but 
where is our security that the same 
persons would not have written 
equally bad commentaries in worse 
Latin? As to the argument that the 
lessened demand for Latin notes must 
lower the style of our Latin prose 
composition, this is very much like 
maintaining that there ought to be a 
perpetual war, because otherwise there 
could not be a continual supply of 
well trained soldiers. The increased 
intercourse between the nations of 
Europe and the more general acquaint- 
ance with spoken languages, which 
has been the result of it, have obviated 
the necessity for a learned language, 
a necessity which once existed, when 
a knowledge of modern idioms was a 
rare and difficult accomplishment. At 
the present there is no scholar in 
Germany who is unable to read the 
language of Shakspeare; why then 
should the scholars of England, writ- 
ing as they do principally, if not en- 
tirely, for Englishmen and Germans, 
shackle themselves with the meagre 
dialect of ancient Rome, when they 
might freely express their meaning in 
the noble language which they learned 
in their childhood ? 


The Suppression of the Reformation in 
France, as exhibited in De Rulhiere’s 
Historical Elucidations, and various 


other documents. Compiled, translat- 

ed, and edited, by D. D. Scott. 12mo. 

pp. xvi. 344. 

ALTHOUGH this valuable collec- 
tion appears in the shape of a single 
volume, it contains more than many 
others. The principal of these docu- 
ments was originally published in two 
volumes (including indeed a memoir 
which is now omitted), and the sup- 
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plementary ones, if printed with a 
view to space, would almost make one 
of theniselves. 

The principal document is a trans- 
lation of Rulhiere’s ‘ Eclaircisse- 
mens historiques sur les causes de 
la revocation de l’edit de Nantes.” 
The number of historical works which 
have been composed by royal com- 
mand, is not great ; nor are those very 
numerous, which have the advantage 
of the government archives being 
opened for the purpose. The author 
‘* was employed by the government of 
Louis XVI. shortly before the en- 
grossing events of 1789, to make re- 
searches into the laws relating to the 
Protestants.”” After mentioning va- 
rious works which throw light on the 
subject, he thus informs us of the 
means which were placed at his dis- 
posal, 

‘¢ In fine, government having wisely re“ 
solved to make itself thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with every thing relating to the French 
Calvinists, I have availed myself of this 
determination to push my researches into 
the most secret archives of the Louvre, 
the Augustines, at the war office, and 
at the foreign office. I have made a col- 
lection of the instructions, hitherto un- 
known, which were transmitted to the 
provincial intendants ; of the orders is- 
sued to the military commandants ; of the 
letters addressed to the bishops, the ma- 
gistrates, and to some of the foreign am- 
bassadors ; of the memorials transmitted 
to the king or his ministers; of the re- 
ports on which almost all the resolutions 
of the cabinet were based, and of those 
containing the discussion of the motives 
and intentions of that multitude of laws 
which succeeded each other so rapidly.” 


In the course of this inquiry he 


made an important discovery, or 
rather detection, concerning the me- 
moirs which Louis XIV. has left, of 
the first ten years of his reign. At p. 
2, he says, that they are ‘‘ printed 
with a most perverse infidelity, but 
extant also in an undoubtedly authen- 
tic manuscript, now deposited in the 
royal library.” At p. 51, he further 
informs us of this astounding fact : 


‘“‘The editors have been base enough 
to falsify the various passages in which he 
(Louis XIV.) speaks of the Protestants. 
All that he had written in censure of the 
clergy, they have omitted, as well as 
whatever tended to justify the innovators, 
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as the reformed were called. For such 
passages others have been substituted, en- 
tirely different, and conveying the impres- 
sion that the King contemplated having 
recourse to the severities which were 
afterwards practised in his name.”’ 

There are, we fear, many instances 
of histories having been tampered 
with, but none can be grosser than 
this. How little cause of complaint 
the king had toward them (apart from 
religious difference) may be seen in 
the preface to an interesting volume, 
(a copy of which is in our possession) 
entitled, ‘‘ Liturgie pour les Protes- 
tans de France, ou priéres pour les 
familles des Fidéles privés de l’exercice 
public de leur religion,”” Amsterdam, 
1783. This preface contains some 
extracts from the King’s correspond- 
ence, from which we may quote his 
letter to Cromwell in 1655. “ J’ai 
sujet de louer leur fidélité et zéle pour 
mon service ; eux de leur part n’omet- 
tant aucune occasion 4 m’en donner 
des preuves, méme au-dela de tout ce 
qui s’en peut s’imaginer.” P. 92. 

The author of Reflections on the 
Cruel Persecutions suffered by the 
Reformed Church of France, (No. 5 
of these documents) alluding to the 
civil wars, speaks very feelingly. 

‘* To us Huguenots alone is the King 
indebted for the preservation of the 
two extensive provinces of Guyenne and 
Languedoc. It seemed as if people could 
never tire of praising and thanking us at 
court, in private and in public. It was 
said to our deputies, ‘Ask what you 
please and you shall have it, forthe King 
wants to give you proofs of his gratitude,’ 
and it was then that a public declaration 
appeared, in which our services were 
acknowledged. And now see how we are 
repaid; our churches demolished, our 
families dispersed, our property eaten up 
by the soldiery, infinite tortures inflicted 
by a hundred thousand executioners. 
Such is our recompense, .... but God will 
crown us in Heaven.”’ p. 252. 

The leading object of Rulhiere is, to 
set forth the intentions of Louis as 
** pious and benevolent,” and to throw 
the entire blame upon the several 
functionaries. How far this exculpa- 
tion is correct we cannot decidedly 
say; that his orders were barbarously 
exceeded there can be no doubt; for 
that the excesses became known is evi- 
dent, from a fact which strikes the 
mind most powerfully in reading. 
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‘On the 18th of July, 1681, an order 
in council was published in London offer- 
ing privileges to all who might choose to 
take refuge in England ; the news of this 
reached even the King’s ears, and the In- 
tendant Marillac was dismissed.” P. 114. 


The interesting circumstance con- 
tained in the following extract, relieves 
the appalling character of the subject : 


‘¢ Persons who are least acquainted 
with the history of French literature are 
at least aware that the friendship subsist- 
ing between some members of the two re- 
ligions, led to the formation of the French 
Academy, but it is less generally known 
that such, also, was the origin of the 
Academy of Caen, that of Nismes, and 
several others.”’ P. 18. 


Rulhiere greatly mistakes when he 
says that 


‘¢a reform of the clergy was the single and 
real object of the innovators of the pre- 
ceding century, and that it was only 
during the heat of dispute on that subject 
that they passed from the examination of 
manners to the investigation of doctrines.” 
P. 22. 


That Luther was shocked at the way 
in which religious ordinances were 
hurried over at Rome, during his visit 
in 1510, is matter of history ; but the 
Reformation began with his complaint 
that the true doctrine of repentance 
was superseded by indulgences. It 
is not, however, by Rulhiere that we 
look to see these questions elucidated. 

The employment of Protestants by 
Colbert is a remarkable feature in their 
otherwise calamitous history. After 
observing that the year 1667 was the 
time ‘‘ from which date all the wise 
regulations of Louis the XIV.’s reign,” 
(which are the words of Henault,) 
Rulhiere says, 

“‘Tt must be regarded as greatly in 
favour of the Protestants that this memo- 
rable year was that, likewise, on* which 
Louis XIV. returned towards them. Col- 
bert was their protector, and yet no one 
will charge that minister with having had 
too easy or too indulgent a temper. The 
masters of requests feared to become in- 
tendants under so vigilant and firm a 
minister.... Yet this very M. Colbert 
was the steady friend of the Reformed; he 
ever warmly defended the edict of Nantes, 
and the Protestants were attacked only 
upon the decline of his influence in the 
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cabinet.... He willingly employed Pro- 
testants in the finance department, where 
he prided himself on their probity and 
modesty. P. 34. Without ascribing the 
circumstance altogether to their good 
qualities, we must observe, that under 
Colbert’s administration the collectors of 
the taxes were neither hated for rapacity, 
nor ridiculed for indecent prodigality. 
Read, if you will, all the satirical works 
of the time: turn, for example, to the 
Théatre de Moliere ; you will not discover 
one of them brought upon the stage. 
This silence of the satirists with respect 
to persons connected with the taxes 
during the years that Protestants filled the 
greater number of offices in that depart- 
ment, surely speaks immensely to their 
credit. Not until after their dismissal do 
we find those scandalous fortunes amassed, 
which have been branded by the satire of 
La Bruyere, and some years later came 
the time of the Turkarets, who were 
quite unknown during the first of those 
periods.” P, 90. 


Thus did religious intolerance de- 
prive the state of its most upright ser- 
vants, and an inquiry into the national 
insolvency of the next century would 
justly begin with this circumstance. 
Madame de Maintenon busied herself 
in the work of conversion, or perver- 
sion, as it might more justly be called. 
She writes to her brother, “‘ take care 
not to corrupt people’s morals in 
preaching the true doctrine to them.’’ 
‘* The apostle (drily observes Rulhiere) 
must have been a strange one indeed 
who needed such advice.” (P. 108.) 
And we may add, she must have been 
far from thinking that her ‘‘ true doc- 
trine’’? was invariably beneficial to 
those who received it. 

The author unveils, at p. 117, a 
shocking system of persecution, “a 
secret doctrine,”’ as he terms it, which 
was adopted “ by certain bishops of 
celebrity, all whose writings we have 
recovered, though none of them dared 
to commit them to publication.” 


‘* Let us but get them [the Protestants], 
said they, be it by seduction or fear, to 
certain acts of catholicity, and the law 
against the relapsed will authorise us to 
hold them bound to practice these for 
their whole lives; should they wish to 
escape into countries where their religion 
is free, then the law against emigrations 
will prevent them.’’ P. 118. 


The keenest apostle of this doctrine, 
we are told, was La Chaise. 
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At p. 128, we learn that the desola- 
tion of the Vivarais was committed to 
St. Ruth, who was afterwards killed 
in Ireland. At p. 142 it is stated that 
the Protestants, after the interdiction 
of many of their churches, came as 
far as thirty leagues to take a part in 
the ordinary service, to attend the 
communion, or to be married, and 
sang psalms on the way. The clergy 
therefore applied for a prohibition from 
attending worship beyond their own 
bailiwicks, and it was granted as a 
law, with some reservations concern- 
ing marriage. The hypocrisy and 
cruelty of the agents in Bearn are thus 
exposed ; 


‘¢The memoirs of that time inform us 
that it was made a study to discover tor- 
tures inflicting pain, without causing death, 
and carrying human suffering to its ex- 
tremity, without shortening the existence 
of their wretched victims. Yet the state- 
ment laid before the King says not a word 
of the dragonades or of violence.’’ P. 152. 


Rulhiere says that 


‘‘the King saw with surprise that, far 
from his inclinations, he had been brought 
to the very verge of establishing the in- 
quisition in France. There he halted.... 
The King commanded the intendants to be 
written to, forbidding all acts savouring of 
the inquisition.’”’ P. 181. 


Thus the evil partially cured itself, 
when Louis found that the regulations 
meant for watching and harassing 
Protestants were likely to re-act on 
the whole population, and may we not 
add, even upon the palace? 

It is but just to the memory of the 
Jansenists to mention that they were 
horrified with the new laws, and pre- 
dicted that no success would attend 
such means. P. 181. And Vauban 
presented a memorial to Louvois, in 
which he deplored the ruin of com- 
merce, and the recruiting of foreign 
fleets by the best French seamen: he 
says that ‘‘ the forcing of conversions 
had inspired a general horror, for the 
part which ecclesiastics had taken in 
it, and a belief that they have no faith 
in sacraments, which they make a 
sport of profaning.”” And he adds 
the astonishing fact, ‘‘ that a new 
census of the Huguenots, taken after 
the measure of St. Bartholemew’s day, 
proved that they had increased by one 
hundred and ten thousand.” P. 194. 
Such another instance of the adage 


Sanguis martyrum est semen ecclesia, is 
hardly to be found. 

We will not undertake to pronounce 
whether Nicolas Colbert, coadjutor of 
Rouen, spoke in ignorance or hypo- 
crisy, when he said to Louis, the Hu- 
guenots would never, perhaps, “‘ have 
returned to the bosom of the church, 
but for the path strewn with flowers you 
have opened for them.” P. 202. 
What these flowers were is frightfully 
detailed in the ‘‘ Summary Account,” 
which forms No. 3 of the contents of 
this volume, where it is stated that 
red-hot irons were applied to the hands 
and feet of men, and to the breasts of 
women, and that children were kept 
from the breast, within sight of their 
mothers, who were threatened with 
not being allowed to give them suck 
till they had promised to abjure! At 
Xaintes, women and girls were sus- 
pended by the feet and armpits, and 
exposed naked to the public gaze! 
Here we must use the words of Mr. 
Berington, (himself a Romish priest) 
who asks, when speaking of the 
Albigeois, ‘‘ Was it so great a crime 
to have dissented from the faith of 
Rome?’’* The acts were those of the 
military, but, in the letter from Bor- 
deaux (No. 4), we read that 


‘‘ the ecclesiastics, while witnesses of all 

these cruelties, look on only to gloat upon 

them, and while listening to such infamous 

languaget—language which should cover 

ge ‘- confusion, only laugh at it.’’ 
. 237. 


We are sorry that the editor has 
omitted the celebrated Memoir of the 
Baron de Breteuil, which was pre- 
sented to Louis XVI. in 1786, and 
hope it will be included in the proposed 
additional volume. The tracts which 
are appended are of the greatest in- 
terest, being the testimonies of con- 
temporaries to the sufferings of the 
reformed, and exhortations to the 
lapsed. We cannot close the subject, 
however, without giving Rulhiere’s 
testimony to the Protestant clergy, 
comparing them with the Romish : 

‘« Intelligence was more generally dif- 
fused among the reformed pastors ; they 
shewed more regularity of conduct, and 
paid more attention than the priests did to 





* Hist. of Henry 2nd, &c. 1790, p. 520. 
+ The threats and oaths of the execu- 
tioners. 
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the flocks committed to their charge.’’ 
P. 66. 


The volume is well edited, without 
affecting copious annotation, and justly 
claims to be regarded as one of the 
most important historical re-publica- 
tions in our time. Mr. Scott, we 
observe, has commenced a translation 
of D’Aubigné’s History of the Re- 
formation, with notes from the Brus- 
sels edition; this is the third transla- 
tion now in a course of printing. 





Pictures of Christian Life. By R. 
A. Wilmot, Esq. 

THIS is a volume of much judg- 
ment in the design and elegance in the 
execution. Its purpose is to inculcate 
the principles and practice of a Chris- 
tian life, and to illustrate its precepts 
by the examples of our old divines ; 
men eminent at once for their exten- 
sive learning, the simplicity of their 
lives, and the exalted purity and piety 
of their thoughts. The author shews 
considerable and well-selected reading 
and knowledge of our literature in its 
best days, and he has sprinkled a few 
choice jewels of poetry over the flow- 
ing robe of his narrative. Were we to 
select the parts we like best in a volume 
of which we like the whole, we should 
point outthe account of Latimer, begin- 
ning p. 23; of Norris of Bemerton, p. 
120 (a charming portrait) ; of Fuller, 
p- 203; and of Fletcher of Madeley, 
p. 297. There is also a chapter (p. 
86) on the Christian in his Garden, 
that is written with the reading of a 
scholar, the imagination of a poet, and 
the piety of asaint. Mr. Wilmot has, 
we think, imbued his mind with the 
feelings and with somewhat of the 
style and manner of our old writers, 
without copying their faults; and ac- 
cordingly his composition is richer 
and more figurative than is usually 
found in modern works; and he has 
both shewn his admiration and know- 
ledge of our old literature, by the 
beautiful quotations he has occa- 
sionally given from various writers in 
its best and most palmy days. We 
must refer our readers to the volume, 
as we have no room to make ex- 
tracts, but we can confidently antici- 
pate the pleasure they will derive from 
it if their minds are fortunately in 
harmony with the tone and feeling of 
it : in conclusion, we may remark that 

Gent. Mag. Vor, XVII. 
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Mr. Wilmot (at p. 143) quoting some 
lines from Norris of Bemerton, gives 
one, 


‘¢ Like angels’ visits short and bright,’’ 


which he justly says was engrafted 
into the Grave of Blair, and subse- 
quently into the Pleasures of Hope of 
Campbell; but in these latter poems 
it was altered into 


‘* Like angels’ visits few and far between.” 


Now we remember hearing Mr. 
Wordsworth say that the line, as in 
Campbell, was incorrect in thought, as 
these angelic visits, if ‘‘ far between,” 
must be “‘ few ;” but surely it may be 
observed in defence, that if the visits 
of the angel are understood to be con- 
fined to the life of any single patriarch 
the objection might hold; but that 
angel-visits to the world might both 
be ‘“‘far-between” and still ‘ not 
few ;” and Mr. Campbell has not 
limited the description by any par- 
ticular expression. 


An Essay descriptive of the Abbey 
Church of Romsey. By Charles 
Spence. 12mo. pp. 128. 


A PREFERABLE title for this little 
volume would have been, a Guide or 
Handbook of Romsey Church; for 
such, no doubt, the publisher wishes 
it to be esteemed, and we can safely 
recommend it in that character. 
Works of this kind are best appre- 
ciated upon the spot ; indeed, it is only 
when the want of a “‘ Guide” is actu- 
ally felt, that the generality care much 
for books of local history. It is the 
travelling stranger that requires the 
cicerone. But we find this fault with 


. the title rather by way of recommen- 


dation than of censure. The publisher 
would have shown himself more 
worldly-wise to have called it a Guide; 
but the author, in respect to his own 
labours, has good right to style it an 
Essay on the Abbey Church of Rom- 
sey, for it is by no means a dry and 
stale compilation, but the result of 
original observation and reflection. In 
this respect it is a worthy companion to 
the little volume on Rochester Cathe- 
dral, by the same author, which we 
have before had occasion to commend.* 





* « A Walk through Rochester Cathe- 
dral.” See Nov. 1840, p. 514. 
3F 
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Romsey Abbey is supposed to have 
been originally founded by King Ed- 
ward the Elder, at the beginning of 
the tenth century; and reinstated by 
King Edgar, about the year 972. Of 
the latter founder it is sung by Peter 
of Langtoft, that 
* Mikille he wirschiped God and served our 

Lady, 
The Abbey of Rumsege he feffed richely, 
With rentes fulle gode and kirkes of pris, 
He did therin of Nunnes a hundreth ladies.” 

Whether there was not some poetic 
exaggeration in the number of the re- 
ligious ladies here stated, we cannot 
say; but there is no doubt that the 
Abbey was for centuries very flourish- 
ing, though at the time of the disso- 
lution the nuns had decreased to the 
number of twenty-three. In its early 
days the Abbey of Romsey was not 
only the school of education for many 
of the most high-born ladies of the 
land ; but their place of refuge in later 
life. Christina the sister of Edgar 
Atheling, became a nun of Romsey in 
1086; and there superintended the 
education of Margaret princess of 
Scotland, afterwards ‘‘ the good queen 
Molde,” consort of King Henry I, 

Mary daughter of King Stephen, was 
for a short time abbess of Romsey. 
The history of this lady, which is very 
remarkable, is investigated at conside- 
rable length by our author. He has 
found her, at an earlier period, the 
first Prioress of the Benedictine nun- 
nery at Higham in Kent, which was 
founded by her royal father about 
1151; but, if he had pursued his in- 
quiry into the account of the nunnery 
of Higham, or Lillechurch, given in 
the new edition of the Monasticon, he 
would have there discovered some fur- 
ther particulars of her youthful life. 
It appears that Mary received her 
early education in the Abbey of St. 
Sulpice at Bourges in France, from 
whence she came to England accom- 
panied by some of the nuns of that 
house, and was placed in the Abbey 
of St. Leonard of Stratford, near Lon- 
don, Whether the ‘ French of Strat- 
ford atte Bowe ” was as indifferent in 
the days of King Stephen, as it had 
become in those of Chaucer, we are 
not informed ; but certain itis that the 
homely manners of the English reli- 
gious were not accordant with the re- 
fined ideas which this princely maiden 


brought from abroad.* Very probably 
there was considerable jealousy be- 
tween her new protectors and her old 
associates. It was thought better they 
should separate; and the nuns of 
Stratford, to recover their former 
peace, were contented to resign not 
only the lady, but the manor she had 
brought with her, of the gift, of her 
parents, for her support. This was 
Lillechurch in Kent, to which the 
princess, with her foreign nuns, re- 
paired ; and thus originated the nun- 
nery at that place, which existed until 
suppressed in order that its revenues 
might contribute to the foundation of 
St. John’s college at Cambridge, in 
1522. The removal of the princess 
was witnessed by Archbishop Theo- 
bald, who placed the matter on record, 
by Hilary Bishop of Chichester, by 
Queen Matilda her mother, and by 
Clarembald abbot of Faversham; and 
as the abbey of Faversham was not 
founded until 1147, and the Queen 
died in 1151, we have a period of no 
very wide extent for the date of its 
occurrence. Mary afterwards became 
abbess of Romsey, not in 1160, as 
stated in the new Monasticon (v. iv. p. 
378,) but some time previously, for that 
was the year in which she left Romsey, 
and was married to Matthewof Alsace.t 
This event resulted from the death of 
the last of her brothers, William Count 
of Boulogne, in 1159. The match is 
said to have been promoted by King 
Henry the Second, though zealously 
opposed by Archbishop Becket, upon 
the subsequent events of whose life, 
his conduct in this matter had material 
influence. Mary had by Matthew, 
who in her right became Count of 
Boulogne, two daughters, Ida after- 
wards Countess of Boulogne, and 
Matilda. She subsequently retired to 
the monastery of Montreuil in Picardy 
and died there. This last fact, which 





* The nuns of Stratford agreed “ ut 
moniales sancti Sulpitii, quas cum pre- 
dicta Maria receptas propter ordinis dif- 
ficultatem et morum dissonantiam, ferre 
non valebant, ab ipsis prorsus recederent,” 
&e. It is not very clear which side com- 
plained of ‘‘ the difficulty of the rule.” 

+ Anno 1160, Maria abbatissa Rume- 
site, filia regis Stephani, nupsit Mattheo 
comiti Boloniz, ex qua duas_ sustulit 
filias. Leland, Collect. i, 280, 
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is recorded by the Flemish historians, 
affords a satisfactory refutation to the 
very improbable statement which has 
been received by our writers,* that she 
returned to Romsey Abbey, and it 
also disproves the supposition which 
has been entertained that the very 
beautiful female effigy, which remains 
in the south transept at Romsey, and 
which has been recently represented 
by Messrs. Hollis in their excellent 
continuation of Stothard’s Monu- 
mental Effigies, was intended to 
represent this lady. 

Mr. Spence has noticed the various 
antiquities that have made their 
appearance from time to time within 
the precincts of this ancient fane, as 
(in p. 58,) a beautiful altar-cloth, of 
green velvet, adorned with golden 
stars and birds, still preserved in the 
vestry ; the paintings of Saints de- 
scribed in the Gent. Mag. for 1829, 
part ii. pp. 290, 584; and the very 
remarkable leaden coffin and scalp of 
hair which were engraved and de- 
scribed in our Magazine for August 
1840. Also other coffins of stone, 
discovered before and since; and in 
the roof of the nave a singular piece 
of ancient jewellery (p. 119,) being a 
gold cross set with garnets, and 
enamelled at the back. His description 
of various sepulchral stones which 
probably covered the graves of the 
Abbesses, is original; and he has 
given the most remarkable of the 
monumental inscriptions. ‘The state- 
ment that the monument of the late 
Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston 
(who died in 1802 and 1805) was the 
last work of Flaxman (p. 52) is surely 
a mistake. 

Before we close the book, we must 
make one brief extract as to Bells; 

‘* In 1792 the six ancient Bells of the 
Abbey church, weighing in the gross 81 
cwt. 3 qrs. 21 Ibs. were sold to Mr. 
Mears of Whitechapel, for the sum of 
3607, 10s. Gd. ; and the present peal of 
eight, which weigh 101 cwt. 2 qrs. 8 lbs. 
were put up at a cost to the parish of 
6731. 14s. 10d, the positive outlay, allow- 
ing for the destruction of the old bells, 
being 313/. 4s. 4d.; a transaction, sup- 
posing the bells to have belonged to the 





* Commencing with Sandford, who 
quotes Belleforest, a French historian 
of 1573. 
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nunnery, much to be deplored ..... 
It was but last summer that the writer 
saw some fine old Romish bells in the 
tower of Bisham church, Berks. which, he 
was informed, Mr. Mears had vainly en- 
deavoured to persuade the churchwardens 
to retain, with the exception of one, 
which was cracked.” (p. 117.) 

In conclusion, we may remark that 
Romsey is one of those important and 
historical monasteries, the history of 
which would form a subject worthy of 
extended investigation; and we hope 
that Mr. Spence will continue his 
collections with the object of producing 
hereafter a more important work, 





Remarks on English Churches, und on 
the expediency of rendering sepulchral 
memorials subservient to pious and 
Christian uses. By J. H. Markland, 
F.RLS. F.S.A. 


WE see but a slight shade of dif- 
ference between the spoliations of the 
time of Elizabeth and of the Puritans 
under Cromwell ; the motives were the 
same in both cases, and it is scarcely 
fair to attempt an apology for the one 
at the expense of the other. True, 
Elizabeth suffered the Crucifix to re- 
main in her private chapel until the 
destructives of her day urged Patch, 
Her Majesty’s fool, to break and 
trample on the image of the Saviour; 
and we do not hear that the Queen 
expressed any indignation at the act 
which in itself was quite as indecorous 
as the baptizing of colts at the fonts 
of our own cathedrals, or the terribly 
profane exhibition of the ass during 
the excesses of the French revolution. 

{t by no means follows that the 
‘* superstitious pictures ” destroyed by 
Dowsing and his companions had es- 
caped the hands of the earlier spoilers. 
The objects against which his 
attacks were levelled, were, without 
doubt, the decorations which Arch- 
bishop Laud, and the clergy of his day, 
stimulated by his excellent example, 
had set up in the ruined and defaced 
edifices which the first reformers had 
bequeathed to them. Whoevcr has in- 
vestigated our old churches, must see 
that in a large number of them the 
tables and fittings of the altar are of 
a date prior to the era of Dowsing’s 
exertions ; and it is plain that when- 
ever the churches do not bear the 
marks of a reparation in the reign of 
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James or Charles, the edifice, by its 
damp walls, its mean wooden table, 
its defaced carvings, and mutilated 
piscina, shews the ravages of earlier 
destroyers than Dowsing. We think 
it but fair even to this worthy, to charge 
no more on his shoulders than he is 
justly enabled to bear. We were led 
on to these observations by the prelimi- 
nary remarks of Mr. Markland, which 
are illustrated by a very curious wood- 
cut, said to be taken from a contempo- 
rary print, representingthe puritansde- 
spoiling achurch. This graphically de- 
picts the carrying into effect the ordi- 
nances of 1643-44, andatthe same time 
is valuable, as shewing what were ac- 
tually the decorations of a church at 
the time of the Rebellion. The altar 
had its cross and candlesticks, the 
former of which a soldier is dashing 
to the ground; at the back was a 
painting in the style of the ancient 
triptichs ; the altar itself was covered 
with an antependium, which prevents 
the material of which it is composed 
from being identified. 

All the writings and works of these 
times prove that a vulgar spirit existed, 
which was blindly opposed to church 
ornaments, of the true meaning and 
beauty of which it was profoundly 
ignorant. And doubtless if the excel- 
lent Societies at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, now so laudably exerting 
themselves to restore and preserve 
the suitable and proper decorations of 
our churches, should be crowned with 
success, some club of operative shoe- 
makers and tailors will deem the 
rubric violated, or some ancient ladies 
at a fashionable place of resort will 
have their protestantism disturbed, and 
a second Dowsing will be called for 
to re-enact the misdeeds of the grand 
rebellion. 

The more immediate object of Mr. 
Markland’s book is to point out the 
mischief which has arisen to our 
ancient churches, from the vanity of 
erecting costly sepulchral monuments 
and cenotaphs in these edifices. Let 
us view but three instances of injuries 
resulting from this practice, to show 
the magnitude of the evil. From Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel at Westminster, 
two engravings are given ; in one view 
is shewn a pannelled wall, rich with 
sculptured niches and statuary; and 


as appendant to this, the corresponding ~ 


wall, in which all the rich imagery is 
made to give way to a huge and ab- 
surd heathen pile, to the congenial 
memory of a sceptic. The monument 
of the Duke of Buckingham, with the 
weeping Duchess sitting for the oc- 
casion, the bulky cupids with a Saturn 
running away with some children, to 
devour them, without doubt, is substi- 
tuted for sculpture, which Flaxman has 
characterized as ‘‘ superior in natural 
simplicity and grandeur of character 


*and drapery,” and the mass is more- 


over raised on the actual floor of an 
ancient altar. Two other instances 
given by Mr. Markland are to be seen 
in Bristol Cathedral, where a monu- 
ment not obtrusive in itself has been 
rendered remarkably so by having been 
made to cover the rich niches of an 
ancient altar-screen. The other is 
placed, asif intended to completely spoil 
one of those beautiful recesses for which 
this cathedralis remarkable. These are, 
it is true, the works of past ages ; but, 
to shew that our own times are equally 
prone to the same evil, let us turn 
to the cenotaph at Windsor, and we 
need not add another word in exposure 
of the evil, except to express our re- 
gret of the little chance we have of its 
being remedied. 

Modern sepulchral monuments are 
not alone to be deprecated by reason 
of their having occasioned the de- 
struction of ancient works ; they are 
often equally detrimental to the correct 
appearance of a building by the incon- 
gruity of their ornaments, or their ob- 
trusive situation. The chancel of 
Mells Church, Somersetshire, is ex- 
hibited, to shew two pyramids, one 
with an urn, the other with a sarco- 
phagus, placed against the east wall 
of the chancel, the mason havingshewn 
his taste by a uniformity of design in 
the two. We have seen a similar de- 
fect in a modern church, where a blank 
wall on each side the altar is dedicated 
to this sort of display, and is rapidly 
filling with tablets arranged with an 
uniformity, as if they were in a show 
room, and intended for sale. 

The author proposes that, instead of 
monuments, some appropriate decora- 
tive portion of a church should be be- 
queathed, and he properly suggests a 
painted window,* which, inaccordance 





* In addition to the instances given at 
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with ancient practice, might record the 
name of the donor with every necessary 
auxiliary of a sepulchral monument. 
The scope which exists for such gifts 
will appear by the following extract, 
which is worthy of netice for the pro- 
priety of the sentiments it conveys. 

‘« The furniture of our altars is often 
such as would be rejected from the 
humblest room in the humblest dwelling. 
Is there any exaggeration in saying, that 
in these days a man, possessed of count- 
less wealth, presents himself at the com- 
munion-table of his parish church, where, 
surrounded by mildewed walls, (the rails, 
perhaps the table itself from rottenness 
falling to decay,) he kneels upon damp 
straw, as if the partaking of the Holy 
Eucharist were an act of penance, rather 
than one of holy joy. He there offers 
unto God himself, his soul and body. He 
joins in praise of the Lamb, who is 
worthy to receive glory and honour; and 
then returns from that unwholesome and 
unseemly building, to a palace filled with 
every object that can gratify the senses ; 
when the value of one piece of plate upon 
his table, would render the House of God 
fitting for its sacred uses !’’ p. 57. 


Mr. Markland suggests, that the 
restoration of a church-yard cross is 
not to be recommended, as experience 
has shewn that it is liable at the present 
day to be exposed to dishonour ; does 
the author allude to the crucifix on 
the tomb in Camberwell church-yard, 
which was most disgracefully mutilated 
immediately after its erection? Yet we 
do hope this feeling is rapidly dying 
away ; trueitis, thata Corporation com- 
mittee insisted on the non-erection of 
the crosses on thegables of Mr. Pugin’s 
church in Southwark ; yet the elegant 
cross in the yard of the catholic 
schools in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, de- 
signed by Pugin, which is monumental 
and in a public situation, has received 
no insult; and we have seen a cross 
grouped with many tomb stones bear- 
ing the sacred emblem in Paddington 
church- yard, quite as pleasing as those 
which drew forth the beautiful remarks 





Chichester and at Wyke (see January, p. 
72) to the practical application of Mr. 
Markland’s suggestions, we may mention 
that the memorial proposed to be placed 
in the Abbey Church of St. Alban’s in ho- 
nour of the late Archdeacon Watson, will 
be a painted window, instead of a marble 
tablet, as originally intended. 
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quoted from Dr. Adam Clarke. The 
morbid feeling complainedof, we trust 
is confined to a few individuals; how 
much more pleasing it is to read the 
quiet but just remark of Wordsworth, 
‘* the Lutherans have retained the cross 
within their churches; it is to be re- 
gretted that we have not done the 
same.’ We close our observations, 
with expressing our thanks to Mr. 
Markland for aiding the exertions of 
those who have now so energetically 
stepped forth to restore the appear- 
ance of the churches of the nation to 
something like propriety and decorum. 





Anglican Church Architecture, with 
some Remarks upon Ecclesiastical 
Furniture. By James Barr, Archi- 
tect. 

THIS small volume contains a 
string of remarks, general and particu- 
lar, upon church architecture. They 
are such as any one, tolerably con- 
versant withthe Oxford Glossary, Blox- 
am’s Principles, and other popular 
works of this class, could scarce fail 
to make ; to the observer deeply read 
in the science, who derives his know- 
ledge from the inspection of actual 
buildings, and forms his observations 
on the study of original models, these 
remarks will appear to be little more 
than mere common place. 

When speaking of the plan of a 
church we should have thought that 
an author who writes himself an 
architect would have descended to 
particulars of greater nicety than Mr. 
Barrhasdone. lt might reasonably have 
been expected that harmonious propor- 
tions and just dimensions would have 
been given, deduced from actual ad- 
measurements, the result of an elabo- 
rate research into a series of ancient 
examples. Yet the author contents 
himself with informing his readers that 
their plan ‘‘ should consist of a nave 
and chancel, together with a tower or 
belfry, and an entrance porch ”’!!! and 
if a vestry be required, that ‘‘ it may be 
erected on the north or south side of 
the building near the east end!” that 
our grand and ‘“‘ magnificent cathe- 
drals, from their vast size, are not fit 
models for our parish churches,”’ with 
two or three other observations of the 
same trite character. The depth of the 
author’s researches is shewn by his 
statement that the cross, as applied to 
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the plan, ‘“‘did not become generally 
adopted until the reign of the Emperor 
Constantine.” 

The embellishments appear to have 
but little connexion with the book; a 
plan of Haseley Church is given, which 
is evidently the design for restoring the 
church, as lately undertaken under the 
auspices of the Oxford Architectural 
Society. This plan is nowhere noticed 
in the work beyond the index to the 
plates, and no explanation is given of 
its arrangement. 

We do not wish to see books on 
church architecture sink into mere 
vehicles for the display of pretty wood- 
cuts ten times repeated; we wish to 
receive original information, coupled 
with fresh examples, gathered from 
the immense storehouse yet unex- 
plored, which our ancient buildings 
present, rather than meet with repeti- 
tions of subjects with which we are 
well acquainted, accompanied by re- 
marks which can only be useful to the 
merest tyro in architectural knowledge. 


Lives of the Queens of England. By 
Agnes Strickland. 3 vols. 

MISS STRICKLAND has under- 
taken in the present work a task of 
some difficulty, which she has execut- 
ed with diligence, spirit, and elegance. 
We do not think that the history of 
our Queens could have been intrusted 
to better or fairer hands. Miss Strick- 
land has been indefatigable in her re- 
searches, and her pleasing labour has 
been crowned with success; the diffi- 
culties she seems to us to have met with 
in her task arise from the following 
causes. In the first place, in drawing 
out the personal history of these 
illustrious ladies from the obscurity in 
which it has lain long concealed ; se- 
condly, in so distributing the groups 
and figures of her historical picture, 
as to make the Queen the prominent 
character ; thirdly, in giving interest 
to persons, whom the historian has 
only superciliously and negligently no- 
ticed, and who have been looked 
upon rather as the necessary pageants, 
and graceful ornaments of a throne, 
than as ruling the destinies, or even 
sharing in the councils of the nation. 
We think that Miss Strickland has over- 
cometheseand other difficulties, and has 
produced three volumes of instructive 
and entertaining biography. None 
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but a female could have executed such 
a task. What would Dr. Lingard have 
done amid such a confusion of silks, 
furbelows, flounces, and frills, that were 
rustling around him? How could he 
have talked of ‘‘ hair falling in waving 
tresses rounda delicate throat,” of aver- 
dant stole drawn round the neck, ‘‘ ofa 
gently belted waist with its gemmed 
zone?” Howcouldthat grave and learn- 
ed gentleman have discoursed on “‘ su- 
pretunics withno sleeves, bordered with 
vandyking or scolloping notched in 
various patterns ?”’ How could he have 
surmised that those women who walked 
out with only the caul, garland, 
and bandeaus, without a coverchief, 
were deemed improper characters? 
What would he know of horn caps of 
wire and pasteboard, introduced by 
Anne of Bohemia; or of Joanna of 
Navarre, ‘‘ who wore a royal mantle 
fastened to the back of her cote-hardi 
by a jewelled band which passes round 
the corsage, with the bosom and 
shoulders much shown?” and what 
would Hume himself have done, 

‘* Amid gowns and head-tiers, 
Embroidered waistcoats, smocks seamed thro’ 

with cutworks, 
Scarfs, mantles, petticoats, muffs, powders, 

painting, 
Mercers, embroiderers, feather makers, fumers, 
Dogs, monkeys, parrots,”’ &c. 

Now with all these productions from 

** Vanity Fair,’’ Miss Strickland, by rea- 
sonofhersex, was well acquainted; and 
though the times on which she writes, 
were notremarkablefor morality or good 
order ; though wives were headstrong, 
and husbands unfaithful ; though many 
a dark crime and many a licentious in- 
trigue deform her pages ; though the ec- 
clesiastics maintained young housekeep- 
ers; and the nobles violated all the laws 
of hospitality and honour, when they 
burnt with revenge, or some kindred 
flame ; yet here, in her entangled and 
perplexed path, she walks with all the 
purity and grace of Una, when sur- 
rounded by the monsters of the forest ; 
and while she never forgets the duty 
of the moralist, she also recollects 
that she has undertaken the task of 
the historian. Her style of composi- 
tion is perspicuous, correct and ani- 
mated,* and she has succeeded in the 





* We object to the phrase ‘‘ uproarious 
court,’’ vol. i. 118; ‘‘ swerved into the com- 
mission of evil,” ii. 358; and ‘* with his mo- 
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difficult part of historical composition, 
which regards the quantity of informa- 
tion to be imparted, and how circum- 
stantial a narrative should be. 

Independently of her important po- 
sition among the Queens of England, 
the incidents of the life of Matilda are 
peculiarly interesting, and it affords 
us much pleasure to make her better 
known to the English reader, since 
the rich materials of which her memoir 
is composed, are chiefly derived from 
mistranslated Norman and Latin Chro- 
nicles. Matilda was married to her 
cousin William of Normandy, but not 
till after a singularly strange courtship. 
She was early in love with a Saxon gen- 
tleman of the euphonous appellation of 
Brihtric Meaw, or Snaw, or Snow; 
and, in order to supersede this person 
in her affections, and show his own 
devoted attachment, William took the 
following means, not unusually ap- 
plied after marriage, but certainly 
rarely met with before. P.6. ‘“ He 
waylaid Matilda in the streets of 
Bruges as she was returning from 
mass, seized her, rolled her in the 
dirt, spoiled her rich array, and, not 
content with these outrages, struck her 
repeatedly and rode off at full speed.” 
This brought the affair to a crisis, and 
she consented to become his wife. Miss 
Strickland wonders ‘‘ how he ever pre- 
sumed to enter her presence again 
after such a series of enormities,’’ but 
Miss Strickland will be good enough 
to recollect that the ladies, her hero- 
ines, of these days, could order those 
who were either faithless to their love, 
or were reluctant to be bound in their 
golden chains, to be bound in chains 
of steel; to be imprisoned, poi- 
soned, beheaded, at their sovereign 
will; and were therefore not very nice 
in their feelings on such subjects ; they 
were accustomed to horse-play; and 
thus we find that, by good manage- 
ment, ‘‘ William soon became the most 
devoted of husbands, and allowed her 
to take the ascendant in the matrimo- 
nial scale.” 

Besides, we must say, that we feel 
not a single grain of pity, either for 





ther, King John lost all fear and shame,” 
ii. 52. This is ambiguously and badly ex- 
pressed. It should be, ‘‘ when he lost 
his mother, he lost also all fear and 
shame,’’ 
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Matilda, or her disfigured raiments, 
or her insulted lover ; for we find, that 
as soon as she was married, she seized 
on all the estates of the man whom 
she had previously loved, or pretended 
to love, put him into prison, and most 
probably ordered him to be pri- 
vately murdered ; she also deprived the 
city of Ghent of its charter and liber- 
ties, because it showed some sign of re- 
sentment for his fate. Miss Strickland 
has found the organ of constructiveness in 
Matilda’s head; perhaps, on further 
search, the organ of destructiveness 
might also be discovered. For soon 
after we read, that, a tale having 
reached her ears of some infidelity on 
the part of her wedded lord, with 
a clergyman’s daughter, she caused 
the unfortunate damsel to be put to 
death with circumstances of great cru- 
elty; yes, gentle reader, this first of 
our English Queens revenged her dis- 
honoured bed, by having the offending 
damsel first hamstrung, and then com- 
manding her jaws to be slit; and, in 
order to complete her amiable charac- 
ter, she secretly supplied her son Ro- 
bert with large sums of silver and 
gold, to enable him to carry on his 
unnatural rebellion against his own 
father and her husband. So much for 
Matilda of Flanders. At p. 18 of the 
life of this lady, we meet with the fol- 
lowing passage. ‘‘ Under his (Wil- 
liam’s) auspices the wine trade, which 
had been suffered to fall into decay, 
revived; and the wines of Normandy, 
which were considered by the luxurious 
Romans 80 excellent that they were immor- 
talized by the pen of Horace, regained 
some portion of their ancient fame, and 
became once more a source of national 
wealth and prosperity.”” Now what 
can Miss Strickland mean,* and where 
could she obtain such information as 
this, which would strike Mr. Carbo- 
nell himself dumb with surprise? 
Matilda of Scotland, the Queen of 





* The northern vine district of France 
runs in an oblique ascending line from west 
to east, from the Loire to Beauvais, in 
Picardy, and to Laon, which is the limit ; 
but the wines called ‘‘ Vins de pays,’’ are 
very thin and sour. Normandy is a cider 
province, and abounds in fine orchards ; 
but its climate forbids the cultivation of 
the vine. However, Miss Strickland is so 
far right, that much English wine is, in 
truth, Normandy cider, 
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Henry I. is a great improvement on 
her predecessor. She traced her des- 
cent in an unbroken line up to Adam, 
as Sir John Urquhart did; she was 
laudably particular in having grace 
said after dinner, which must have 
been rather inconvenient’ to her hus- 
band, who loved a quick reader and 
short prayers ; and she also used to be 
occasionally engaged on her knees in 
washing the feet of aged mendicants 
for the benefit of her soul. yp. 175.) 
Miss Strickland says, that Parliaments 
were first held through her influence ; 
and quotes Piers of Langtoft for her 
authority, who says, 


“‘ Mold the good Queen gave him in council, 

To love all his folks and leave all his turseile, 

To hear him with his barons that held of him 
their fees ; 

And to lords of towns, and burgesses of cities.” 

We have nothing further to observe 
on this life, but to ask what meaning 
Miss Strickland attributes to the word 
meretricious advantages, in speaking of 
the young and handsome Earl of 
Surrey; and to say that at p. 201, in 
the third line of the Latin epigram, the 
third word should be effecit, and not 
* efficlt.”” 

The account of Adelicia of Louvain 
is very interesting, and pleasingly writ- 
ten. Ofhersuccessor, Matilda of Bou- 
logne, we are told, that even in the hard 
case of conjugal infidelity on the part 
of her husband, ‘‘ there was an angel- 
like spirit in this princess, which sup- 
ported her under every trial, and ren- 
dered her a beautiful example to every 
royal female in the married state.” 
But whether this is the right example to 
recommend, we entertain great doubts. 
It is better certainly than hamstringing 
and slitting jaws, but we doubt whether 
the severe moralist would not demand 
something more than meek resignation 
under such an afflicting trial; it must 
be placed among the cases of conscience. 
To this Queen we are indebted for 
the foundation of the hospital of St. 
Katharine, once by the Tower, but 
subsequently, to ensure the desired 
monastic tranquillity, moved up to the 
vicinity of the Zoological Gardens. 
Miss Strickland considers it ‘‘a de- 
lightful asylum for those who prefer 
a life of maiden meditation and inde- 
pendence to the careworn paths of 
matrimony.”’ But methinks for sucha 
purpose the ladiesare rather ‘‘ toomuch 
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in the sun ;”” and what with the Co- 
losseum on one side, and the Diorama 
on the other, with Lord Hertford’s 
breakfasts, aud the ‘‘king of the 
beasts’”’ suppers; with the Skating 
Club and the Botanical Gardens, and 
the gay colony of thoughtless butter- 
flies and painted ladybirds in their 
rear ; the poor nuns of St. Katharine 
have not selected such a spot of re- 
cluseness as their founder would have 
approved, to wean them from the pas- 
sions and vanities of adissipated world. 

Of Eleanora of Aquitaine we have 
not much to say that is favourable, 
nor has her biographer ; for she ob- 
serves, ‘‘The greatest slur on the 
character of Queen Eleanora is, that 
in her coquetries she as little regarded 
the marriage engagements of the per- 
sons on whom she bestowed attention 
as she did on her own conjugal ties :”” 
and indeed, in her thirty-second year, 
when she wedded Henry the Second, 
it is observed that if she could have 
married a few months earlier, it would 
have been better for her reputation. 
She, however, is liberated from the 
crime of having poisoned the fair Ro- 
samond, and her latter years were 
spent in acts of wisdom and benevo- 
lence. Her life was passed in many 
storms, and clouded with many sor- 
rows. She declares herself in her 
letter to the Pope—‘‘ Eleanora, by 
the wrath of God, Queen of England ;” 
and in a record of state she subscribes 
herself ‘‘ Alinora misera et utinam 
miserabilis Anglorum regina,” and “in 
ira, Dei regina Anglorum.” 

The Flemish beauty, Philippa of 
Hainault, the wife of Edward the 
Third, seems to have been the only 
Queen, perhaps the only woman, who 
in the days of chivalry and romance 
foresaw the reign of political economy, 
and the new empire of commerce and 
manufactures, when it was yet invi- 
sible to other eyes. She established 
the woollen trade at Norwich, and 
worked the coal-mines in Tyndale. 
She took for her motto the very eu- 
phonous words ‘Ich wrude muche.” 
She begat the Black Prince and John 
of Gaunt, heroes of immortal name, 
and, in truth, she was, as Miss Strick- 
land says, a very admirable woman 
and excellent Queen, a good deal wiser 
than Miss Martineau; and not so vi- 
sionary as Jeremy Bentham, 
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Anne of Bohemia is one of our fa- 
yourite Queens; not because she in- 
vented side-saddles, or introduced pins 
instead of skewers, and horned caps, 
and shoes resembling the devil’s claws, 
but because she was good, and gentle, 
and affectionate, and kind ; and the fol- 
lowing petition she made on her knees 
to the King in behalf of the Londoners 
will win its way into every heart. 
“Sweet,” she replied, ‘‘my king! 
my man! my light! my life! Sweet 
love! without whose life mine would 
be but death—be pleased to govern 
your citizens as a gracious Lord. 
Consider, even to-day, how munifi- 
cent their treatment !—what worship, 
what honour, what splendid public 
duty have they, at great cost, paid 
to thee, revered King! Like us, 
they are but mortal, and liable to 
frailty. Far from thy memory, my 
King, my sweet love, be their offences ! 
and for their pardon I supplicate, 
kneeling thus lowly on the ground.” 
No wonder that in those days there 
were what Miss Strickland calls “‘ fault- 
Jess husbands,’”’ when there were such 
gentle wives!* So much for ‘‘ Good 
Queen Anne.” 

The story of the pretty little Queen 
Isabella of Valois is quite a fairy tale, 
and very pleasingly told by the bio- 
grapher. When she ceased to be a 
Queen, she became a poet’s wife, 
and poets can immortalize those who 
love them. Thus mourned her spouse, 
the Duke of Orleans, through his in- 
terpreter Mr. Carey— 

‘* Who in herself was so complete, 
I think that she was ta’en 
By God to deck his Paradise, 
And with his Saints to reign ; 
For well she doth become the skies, 
Whom, while on earth, each one did 


prize, 
The fairest thing to mortal eyes.” 
Of Joanna of Navarre we have no- 
thing to observe but that, in the same 





* There is at p. 430 an error in the 
Latin line quoted from the epitaph on 
Anne’s tomb, in the words “lata mana,’’ 
the latter should be “‘ nunc.” At p. 352 
we propose the following translation of the 
Latin couplet ‘‘ Si valeas, venias,” &c. 

“ Valois, if valiant, come, and no fear 
, know. 
Hide not; come forward; move; thy 
vigour show.” 
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year she died, all the lions in the 
tower died also. She was called the 
Witch-Queen, and till lately her ghost 
used to haunt her favourite village in 
Essex; and probably the great hurri- 
cane which destroyed Lord Petre’s 
park a few years ago was connected 
with her power, and perhaps directed 
by her voice in its ruthless path of de- 
struction. 

Katharine of Valois, with her three 
attendant damsels, Joanna Belknap, 
Joanna Troutbeck, and Joanna Courcy, 
need not detain us, for her marriage 
with Owen Tudor, the Welsh squire, 
has given us certain notices of her 
character, which we shall keep to our- 
selves; but the life of Margaret of 
Anjou, her successor, is full of inte- 
rest, and Miss Strickland has done jus- 
tice to her subject. She had truly a 
man’s heart in a woman’s form—bat- 
tled for her rights like a hero, and 
bore her misfortunes like a Saint. 
When old age, that dims the eye of 
flesh, and unseals and opens the spi- 
ritual vision, had closed hers, she 
wrote in the breviary of her young and 
beautiful niece and namesake the fol- 
lowing sentence : 

‘¢ Vanité des vanitées, tout la vanité.’’ 
Maria Louisa, the empress of Napo- 
leon, possesses this breviary, but she 
has only changed the vanity of glory 
for the vanity of love, reversing the 
order of the passions, and ending 
where she should have begun. 

The romantic passion of Edward LV. 
for Elizabeth Woodville is well known ; 
but Miss Strickland tells us what we 
did not know previously, that she was 
of the house of Luxemburgh ; that the 
Princesses of that line were remark- 
able for the charms of their persons 
and manners, and that these fascina- 
tions were inherited from Melusina, 
a beautiful water-nymph of the Rhine, 
who was the ancestress of the family. 
The serpent of the fairy was a device 
borne on the shields of the Luxem- 
burgh princes. And now that we are 
arrived at the conclusion of this line or 
Queens, we must give an extract, to 
show with what knowledge and grace 
Miss Strickland can describe the 
queenly dress and garb. Neither 
Rouge Dragon, nor Portcullis, nor the 
York Herald, nor Sir Harris Nicolas 
himself, could have exceeded its accu- 
racy. 
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‘¢ The manner in which Elizabeth's hair 
is arranged, proves that the limning was 
drawn while she was abride. She wearsa 
lofty crown of peculiar richness, the nu- 
merous parts of which are finished with 
fleurs-de-lis. Her hair, with the exception 
of asmall ring in the middle of her fore- 
head, is streaming down her back, and 
reaches to her knees. It is pale yellow, 
and its extreme profusion agrees with the 
description of the chroniclers. She is very 
fair; her eyelids are cast down with an, 
affected look of modesty, which gives a 
sinister expression to her face. Her attire 
is regal: the material of her dress is a 
splendid kind of gold brocade, in stripes, 
called baudekins, which was solely appro- 
priated to the royal family. It is garter 
blue, of a column pattern, alternating with 
gold. The sleeves are tight ; the boddice 
close fitting, with robings turning back 
over the shoulders of ermine. It is girded 
round the waist with a crimson scarf, some- 
thing like an officer’s sash. The skirt of the 
dress is full, with a broad ermine border, 
and finishes with a train many yards in 
length. This is partly sustained by the 
Queen, while the extremity is folded round 
the arms of a train-bearer. A rich blue 
satin petticoat is seen beneath the dress 
[this part of the description would have 
been inaccessible to any male historian], 
and the shoes are of the pointed form 
called sometimes cracous, and sometimes 
pigaces. The queen wears a pearl neck- 
lace, strung in an elaborate pattern called 
a device,’’ &c. 

We have now only to lament that 
the Latin quotations in this work are 
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given in many cases with such incor- 
rectness as to deform the page, and 
reproach the negligence of Miss Strick- 
land’s numerous learned friends. In 
the epitaph on Matilda, Stephen’s 
wife, (vol. i. p- 296) ‘‘connix” is 
put for ‘‘conjux ;” “ pauperici”’ for 
“* pauperiei ; ”’ ‘‘ submixa ” for ‘‘ sub- 
nixa;”’ “‘ fineretur”’ for ‘‘ fruereter ;”’ 
“*quoque” for ‘que que;” while 
“‘meretur’”’ is placed at the end of 
verse 6, instead of 7. We do not sup- 
pose that these blunders exist in Wee- 
ver; but if they do, they should have 
been rectified. In vol. ii. p. 382, 
‘* vigorum ”’ is for ‘‘ vigorem.”’ Lastly, 
we would reproach Miss Strickland 
for the contemptuous language in 
which she speaks of Skelton, a name 
we delight to honour, considering 
Skelton to have possessed learning, 
poetical fancy, and the faculty of 
writing poetically, wit, humour, and 
a wide knowledge of mankind. His 
style is original ; he lived in dangerous 
and disturbed times, and like Lucian, 
Rabelais, Swift, he covered his satire 
and his scorn with the vizor of the 
laughing philosopher. Mr. Dyce will 
assuredly, like Priam’s ghost, shake the 
curtains of Miss Strickland’s bed some 
night for this, with his reverend hand ; 
and the offended Laureate will appear 
to frown on her in a morning dream, 
from out the misty shrouds of Skid- 
daw. 





Book of the Poets—Chaucer to Beattie, 
(Scott, Webster, &c.) Vol. I.—We have 
carefully gone through this volume, and 
are able to afford our testimony to the 
judicious choice of the selections, and the 
value of the little biographical notices. 
The volume is printed closely but clearly, 
and some of the vignettes and designs are 
‘dear to fancy.’’ We cannot help re- 
marking what a noble brotherhood of 
poets is assembled in the space of this 
volume! Not to be equalled in any 
country, ancient or modern; rivalling 
the Greek poets in every quality, but per- 
haps delicacy of taste, and exceeding them 
in richness of imagination and splendour 
of colouring. We are not aware of any 
name of note omitted, though we think 
we miss our old acquaintance Grainger, 
the author of the Sugar Cane, and of the 
Ode to Solitude, which received Johnson’s 
praise. We should also have had given 
a specimen from Chamberlayne’s Pharo- 


nida; nor should Alexander Brome, the 
brother of Brome the dramatist and friend 
of B. Jonson, have beenomitted. A few 
other names of less fame could be men- 
tioned ; but, on the whole, we are satisfied 
with the collection, and think it will be 
the means of imparting pleasure and in- 
struction to many ; it is a book well suited 
to give as a prize-book at schools, both 
male and female. 


Book of the Poets (Modern Poets of 
the Nineteenth Century). Vol. IT.—This 
volume is a very judicious supplement to 
the one we have just noticed. It con- 
tains an essay on the poetry of the pre- 
sent age, and specimens, commencing with 
Gifford and ending with Lady Flora Hast- 
ings. The short biographical sketches 
are, on the whole, satisfactory, and in 
many instances as full and instructive as 
the author probably had the power of 
making them. The specimens themselves, 
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we think, are judiciously chosen, though 
we should have differed a little in the 
relative proportion of matter given from 
some of the poets. We should have given 
more from Bowles than Sotheby, because 
we think him a better poet. Less from 
Bloomfield and more from Elliott, who is a 
poet of far higher and more original 
powers. More from Keats (a true poet) 
and less from Pollok : but on the whole 
the specimens are impartially and care- 
fully made ; but we should like to have 
seen some other names there, as that of 
Mr. Nelson Coleridge, and Sir H. Davy, 
both of whom possess fine poetical con- 
ception and expression, and the two 
Brother Smiths, &c. but we hope that a 
new edition will give the compiler leisure 
and opportunity to add to his list of names. 
Meanwhile we thank him for what he has 
given us, two very handsome volumes, 
filled with nectarous draughts of rich in- 
spiration: England may justly be proud 
of her brotherhood of poets, for they are 
unequalled upon earth, and in the words 
of Swift, 


‘* To gifts and graces from Apollo 
We beat all other nations hollow.” 


An Apology for the Universities, by 
Oxoniensis.— We consider the attack 
made on the Universities to have been 
most unwise and unjust, and that this 
apology will be of service in refuting the 
erroneous accusations which were made. 
We think that a course of clerical study 
should be independent of the established 
University education, and should follow 
it; or, in other words, should come in 
between the Bachelor’s degree and the 
Ordination of Deacon, in an interval of 
one or two years. 


Erro, a Romantic Poem. ByS. W. 
Browne.—The author of this poem pos- 
sesses an elegant flow of versification, and 
a good command of language; but there 
is a want of interest and action in the 
poem that will prevent its gaining the 
popular favour. 


The Leprosy of the Middle Ages. A 
Sew Observations, &c. By T. Shapter, 
M.D. Exeter.—The question whether 
the disease reported to have so generally 
prevailed in England from the period of 
the Crusades until the sixteenth century, 
and known as the Leprosy, has become an 
extinct disease ; or whether, allowing for 
some differences of aspect, it can be iden- 
tified with the leprosy now witnessed, in- 
volves an inquiry—not, perhaps, of any 
practical utility, but still possessing some 
historical interest. To its elucidation 
Dr. Shapter has devoted considerable at- 
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tention, the result of which is contained in 
this unpretending little volume, which 
exhibits much research, and a quality of 
discrimination, particularly honourable to 
a medical practitioner. The conclusions 
which the author deduces are, that from 
the imperfect state of medical knowledge, 
the want of observation, and the super- 
stition of the Middle Ages, the common 
leprosy became invested with the horrors 
of the Elephantiasis of the East ; that the 
term of leprosy formerly included many 
diseases which are of common occurrence 
in the present day, and that the inhabit- 
ants of the Leper Hospitals of the Middle 
Ages were afflicted by complaints similar 
in character to the cutaneous diseases now 
occurring. 

The Lifeof Chrysostom, Translated from 
the German of Neander. By Rev. J.C. 
Stapleton. Vol. .—The original of this 
volume is the production of a divine well 
known for the extent and solidity of his 
theological acquirements. The subject of 
it is one of the fathers of the Church most 
celebrated for his eloquence and piety. 
With such a subject and such a biographer, 
it is needless to say that the biography is 
most interesting and valuable; and, as far 
as we can judge, (who have not the 
original by us,) the translation is well 
executed. We do not know whether the 
second volume has been published. 


A Practical Discourse of Religious As- 
semblies. By W. Sherlock, D.D. A new 
Edition by Rev. H. Melvill.—A most ju- 
dicious and excellent treatise, touching on 
subjects of great importance in the pre- 
sent state of religious feeling and of 
Church worship; with an able and useful 
introduction and application of the prin- 
ciples by Mr. Melvill. The first section 
of chapter 3rd on ‘‘ those who plead con- 
science for separation,’’ is written in a very 
able and convincing manner; we also 
recommend the 3rd section, on the sub- 
ject of the Church of England being 
charged with Popery, &c. 


The Joshuad, a Poem in Thirteen 
Books. Not published. 8vo.—We are afraid 
that the public ear is deaf and the public 
eye blind to the enchantment of an Epic 
poem on a Scriptural subject; nay, we 
believe that in these fastidious days 
readers will be few in proportion to the 
length of a poem; we therefore cannot 
but lament (except, indeed, as regards the 
author’s pleasure in the composition,) that 
so much tolerably good poetry and melo- 
dious versification have been employed on 
a subject that will never be popular. 
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A Narrative of the Early Days and 
Reminiscences of Orceola Nikkanochee, 
Prince of Econchatti, &c.—This narra- 
tive of the capture and friendly captivity 
of a young Seminole Indian Chief, by his 
guardian, would have been more interest- 
ing if it had not been so scanty in its de- 
tails; but, as the young chief was caught 
when he was but about eight years old, 
his memory could supply him with but 
few facts relating to his family or his 
tribe. But the account of the capture of 
the child is interesting, and the narrative 
relating to the customs and history of the 
Seminole Indians will repay the perusal. 

Sermons Preached in the Parishes of St. 
Andrew and St. Anne, Blackfriars. By 
Rev. John Harding, Rector.—We have 
heard Mr. Harding preach some of these 
discourses, and if we are to judge by the 
attention paid to them by his parishioners 
and their general attachment to their 
minister, we must feel that they have not 
been preached in vain. The doctrine of 
Scripture is fairly and faithfully pro- 
nounced, zealously urged, and clearly ex- 
plained ; and we think that the construc- 
tion of the composition, into very short 
sentences, tends to make the preacher’s 
argument more easy to be understood and 
more readily remembered. 





The Kings of the East: an Exposilion 
of the Prophecies, determining from 
Scripture and from History for whom the 
Mystical Euphrates is being ‘‘ dried up,’’ 
with an Explanation of certain other 
Prophecies concerning the Restoration of 
Ierael. 12mo, pp. xvi. 355.—So many 
schemes of unfulfilled prophecy have ap- 
peared within our own recollection, that 
the interest with which we used to examine 
them has rather given way to mistrust. 
This volume, however, has revived the 
interest we formerly took in the subject, 
and commended itself, in several respects, 
to our judgment. It is, in the main, a 
comment on Rev. xvi. 12, and explains 
the mystical Euphrates, as is generally 
done, of the Turkish power; but differs 
from other works in regarding the Kings 
of the East, not as the Jews, but as a 
British power, in fact the East India 
Company. Some readers will, probably, 
be inclined to smile at the idea; yet, 
after having carefully read what is said, 
we are not disposed to reject it hastily. 
In the course of the disquisition much 
interesting history and statistics is intro- 
duced. The close of the 1260 years (with 
the extinction of the papacy) is placed 
between 1844 and 1864. The subject of 
the Man of Sin is well treated at p. 314. 
But the author (p. 279) has verbally erred 
in his remarks on the land of Magog, by 
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interpreting it as Siberia, and Tubal as 
Russia. The term chief prince (Ezek. 
xxxviii. 2.) is a pleonasm, for the word 
translated prince is Rhos, which Bochart 
justly explains of the Russi, i. e. Russia. 
Meshech is rightly rendered AZuscovy ; 
but Tubal is Siberia, whose capital To- 
bolsk derives its name from the river 
Tobel. This point is well illustrated by 
Mr. Penn, in his Prophecy of Ezekiel, a 
work which contains some valuable mat- 
ter, though his main argument (that Na- 
poleon is intended by Gog) has failed of 
obtaining assent. 





al Familiar Explanation of the Nature, 
Advantages, and Importance of Life As- 
surance. By Lewis Pocock, F.S.A. Post 
8v0. pp. 228.—A very able and well-con- 
sidered manual, containing the principles, 
history, statistics, and present regulations 
with regard to a subject of much import- 
ance and general interest. The tables 
afford a synoptical view of the respective 
terms of seventy Assurance Offices, car- 
rying on their transactions in London; 
of which it appears that at least one half 
have taken rise since 1835. A list at p. 
96 states that from 1706 to 1800, eight 
Life-Assurance Offices were founded. 


From 1801 to 1805, two. 
From 1806 to 1810, ten. 
From 1811 to 1815, one. 
From 1816 to 1820, three. 
From 1821 to 1825, eight. 
From 1826 to 1830, three. 
From 1831 to 1835, ten. 


Since the year 1835 upwards of forty. 
Of the whole it appears that only fifteen 
of these associations have been dissolved. 
The volume concludes with a bibliogra- 
phical catalogue of the publications, both 
English and Foreign, which have appeared 
on the subjects of the Rate of Mortality, 
the Doctrine of Chances, Annuities, and 
Life Assurance. The whole compilation 
does much credit to the industry and 
judgment of its author. 





Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion, 
which we have constantly used, and occa- 
sionally mentioned to our readers, during 
the last ten years, is stored with as large an 
amount of information as could well be 
placed within the weight of a twopenny 
postage, and is a manual exceedingly 
useful to all who have business with the 
Houses of Parliament or their constituent 
members. Its great merit is, that the 
current edition is always close upon the 
heels of passing changes. The frontis- 
piece for the present year is a plate con- 
taining the Autographs of her Majesty and 
allthe members of her Cabinet, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 
Speeches. By Lord CAMPBELL. 8vo. 
12s 


The Writings of George Washington ; 
being his Correspondence, Addresses, 
Messages and other Papers, official and 
private, selected and published from the 
Original Manuscripts: with a Life of the 
Author, Notes, and Illustrations. By 
Jarep Sparks. (To form 12 vols.) 
Vols. 1 and 2. 8vo. each 18s. 

The Journal and Correspondence of 
Miss Adams, daughter of John Adams, 
Second President of the United States; 
written in France and England, in 1785. 
Edited by her Daughter. 2 vols. 12mo. 
12s. 

The true Catholic Churchman: Me- 
moirs and Remains of Rev. B. D. Win- 
slow. By the Bishop or New JERsEy. 
8vo. 148. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
M. T. Sapier, Esq. M.P. 14s. 


Politics and Statistics. 


Drummonp on the Condition of the 
Agricultural Classes in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Political Philosophy, Part I. ; compris- 
ing—Principles of Government—Monar- 
chical Government—Eastern Monarchies 
—European Monarchies. (Published by 
the Useful Knowledge Society.) 12s. 

True State of the National Finances. 
By S. Wetts. 12mo. 6s. 

Enquiry into the Right of Visitation 
and Search of American Vessels. By H. 
WuHeEaTon. 6vo. 4s. 6d. 

Parochialia ; consisting of Papers printed 
for the use of St. George’s, Bloomsbury. 
By Tuomas VowLer Suort, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Sodor and Man. 8vo. 4s. 

Travels and Topography. 

Rome and its Environs. By E. Lear. 
fol. 84s. 

Excursions along the Shores of the Me- 
diterranean. By Lieutenant-Colonel E. 
Napter, Author of ‘‘ Scenes and Sports 
in Foreign Lands.’’ 8 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

Letters, describing a Ride on Horse- 
back to Florence. ByaLapy. 2 vols. 
8vo. 18s. 

Greece, as a Kingdom : a complete Ac- 
count of that Country—its Laws, Com- 
merce, Resources, &c. Drawn up from 
official and authentic Documents. By F. 
Strone, Esq. Consul at Athens for Ba- 
varia and Hanover. 8vo. 15s. 

England in 1841. By Von RauMeEr. 
2 vols. 12mo, 21s. 

The Slave States of America. By 
James S. BucKINGHAM, esq. 2 vols, 
8vo. 31s, Gd, 


The Prize Essay on the History and 
Antiquities of Highgate. By Wittiam 
Sipney Gipson, F.S.A., F.G.S., Mem- 
ber of Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Poetry. 

The Pilgrim of Glencoe. By Tuomas 
CAMPBELL. 8vo. 78. 

Bubbles of the Day ; a Play. By Dov- 
GLAS JERROLD. 8vo 2s. 6d. 

Luther; a Poem. By the Rev. R. 
Monteomery. (Uniform with the Stand- 
ard Edition of the Author’s other Poems.) 
10s. 6d. 

One Centenary of Sonnets. By T. 
Hawkins. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Book of Sonnets. Edited by A. M. 
Wooprorp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Power of the Passions, and other Po- 
ems. By KatHarine AvGusta WARE. 
8vo. 6s. 

Zachary Cobble, a Rigmarole in Rhyme. 
8vo. 6s. 

The Drunkard, a Poem. By Joun 
O'NEILL. 2s. 6d. 


Novels and Tales. 

Zanoni. By Sir E. L. Butwer. 3 vols. 
31s. 6d. 

Karah Kaplan. By the Hon. C. S. 
Savitz. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Two Admirals: a Tale of the Sea. 
By J. Fentmore Cooper, esq. 3 vols. 
31s. 6d. 

Newstoke Priors: a Novel. By Miss 
WapDINGTON. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Popularity, &c. By Mrs. C. B. Win- 
SON. 2 vols. 8vo. 2ls. 

London Legends. By Paux Prinpar. 
Gent. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Fascination. Edited by Mrs. Gore. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Cakes and Ale. By Dovcrias Jer- 
ROLD. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Divinity. 

Baptistery, or the Way of Eternal Life. 
8vo. 15s. 

Thirty Sermons. By Living Divines. 
8vo. 12s. 

Parochial Sermons, vol. VI. By Joun 
Henry Newman, B.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Expository Lectures on the Acts of the 
Apostles. By the Rev. Jonn Jones, 
M.A. Incumbent of St. Andrew's Church, 
Liverpoo}. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

The Great Commission; or, the Chris- 
tian Church constituted and charged to 
convey the Gospel to the World. By the 
Rev. J. Harris, D.D. President of 
Cheshunt College, &c. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

The Tabernacle in the Wilderness the 
Shadow of Heavenly Things. Coloured 
plates, folio. 10s. 6d, 
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Sermons at St. Pancras. 
Witson. 8vo. 8s. 

The Hulsean Lecture, 1841. 
H. Arorp. 8vo. 7s. 

The Office and Work of the Holy Spirit. 
By the Rev. James BucHanan, one of 
the Ministers of the High Church, Edin- 
burgh. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Exposition of the Pentateuch. By the 
Rev. Henry Buiunt. Vol. II. Contain- 
ing the Books of Exodus and Leviticus. 
12mo. 6s. 

Mutr’s Sermons on the Holy Spirit. 
8vo. 6s. 

Comments, explanatory and practical, 
upon the Epistles for the Sundays, Fasts, 
and Holidays, throughout the Year. For 
the use of Families. By the Rev. J. F. 
Hong, M.A. 6s. 

By C. A. 


Ry Rev. W. 
By Rev. 


Four Sermons on Union. 
HeEurtTLEY. 8vo. 5s. 

Tabernacle of Moses. By W. Mupce, 
12mo. 5s. 

Rowron’s Theodoxa, a Treatise on Di- 
vine Praise. 12mo. 4s. 

Lectures on Admission to the Scotch 
Church. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Prayers for the use of the Medical Pro- 
fession. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Three Discourses on the Divine Will. 
By A.J. Scorr. 2s. 

Observations on the Book of Ruth. 
By H. Macartney. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

An Examination of No. 90 of the Tracts 
for the Times. By Rev. F. W. Brase- 
LEY, D.D. 8vo. 1s.6d. New York, 1842. 

Remarks on the Oxford Theology in 
connection with its bearing upon the Law 
of Nature, &c. By V. Livineston. 
18mo. 4s. 

Compendium of the Laws of Metho- 
dism. By E. Grinprop. 12mo. 6s. 


Morals. 


The Reciprocal Influence of Body and 
Mind considered. By W. NewnuAm, 
esq. M.R.S.L. 8vo. 14s. 

Moral Agency, and Man as a Moral 
Agent. By W. M°Comsir. 4s. 

Love tt’s Discursive Remarks on Mo- 
dern Education. 3s. 6d. 

The Theory of Taste founded on Asso- 
ciation, tested by an Appeal to Facts. By 
Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart. F.R.SS. 
L. and E., &c. 12mo. 3s. 


Law. 


Cuambers on the Law relating to In- 
fancy. 8vo. 30s. 

Commentaries on the Law of Partner- 
ships. By Justice Story. 8vo. 24s. 

Boorusy’s Law relating to Indictable 
Offences. 12mo. 14s. 

MavGHam on the Law of Property. 
12mo. 10s. 
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Treatise on Simple Contracts. By W. 
Fox. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


Medicine. 


Principles of Human Physiology, with 
their chief Applications to Pathology, 
Therapeutics, Hygiene, and Forensic Me- 
dicine. By W. B. Carpenter, M.D. 
Lecturer at the Bristol Medical School: 
8vo. 20s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Venereal 
Disease. By P. Ricorp: translated by 
Drummond. 8vo. 19s. 

A Practical Treatise on Auscultation. 
By M. Barru, M.D. and Henry Roger, 
M.D., of Paris, &c. Translated, with 
Notes, by Patrick Newsigeine, M.D. 
Ed. F.R.C.S. &c. 12mo. 6s. Gd. 

Monro’s Anatomy of the Urinary 
Bladder. 8vo. 6s. é 

Elements of Materia Medica and Phar- 
macy. By G. Be.uincuam. Edited 
by Dr. Mitchell. Part I. 8vo. 6s. 

An Investigation of the present unsa- 
tisfactory and defective State of Vaccina- 
tion, and the several expedients proposed 
for removing the now-acknowledged De- 
fects of the Jennerian Practice: in a 
Series of Letters, addressed to Dr: Gre- 
gory, Physician to the Small-pox and 
Vaccination Hospital, London. By Tuo- 
MAS Brown, formerly Medical Practi- 
tioner in Musselburgh. 4s. 

Hupson’s Treatise on the Medicina 
Leech. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 


Natural History. 


Reeve’s Conchologia Systematica. 
vol. 1. 4to. 65s. coloured, 57. 10s. 

History of the British Sponges and Li- 
thophytes. By G. JoHNnson. 8vo. 30s. 

The Year Book of Natural History for 
Young Persons. By Mrs. Lovpon. 
16mo. 4s. 


Agriculture. 


A Treatise on Manures ; their Nature, 
Preparation, and Application: with a 
Description and Use of the most approved 
British Grasses. To which is added, a 
Miscellaneous article on Farming, with 
an Estimate and Description of an Ex- 
ample Farm of 300 acres, illustrated with 
Plans of Farm Buildings. By Joun Do- 
NALDSON, Land Steward, &c. 8vo. 12s, 


Science. 


Manual of the Steam Engine. 
D. Hostyn. 12mo. 6s. 


By R. 


Architecture. 
Illustrations of Durham Cathedral. By 
R. W. Biturnes. Part III. 4to. 
Kilpeck Church. 
Complete in 4to. 42s. 


= Bs R. Lewis. 
dia proofs. 63s. 
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Law’s Arrangement of the Church 
Building Acts. 8vo. 5s. 


Fine Arts. 


Use of a Box of Colours. By Harry 
WILSON. 8vo. 248. 

RapHAEL’s Cartoons. Oblong folio. 
9s. 6d. 


Language and Ancient Literature. 


CHAMPOLLION’S Egyptian Dictionary. 
Part I. fol. 16s. 

A Treatise on the Grammar of the 
Greek New Testament Dialect. By the 
Rev. T. S. GREEN, late Fellow of Christ 
College, Cambridge, Head-Master of the 
Grammar School, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
8vo. 10s. 

The Mabinogion. 
Kilhwch and Olwen. 
LoTTE GuEsT. 8s. 

A German Grammar. By WILLIAM 
Wirticu, Teacher of German in Univer- 
sity College, London. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Archeology of our Popular Phrases. 
By B. Kerr. Vol. II. 12mo. 6s. 

National Proverbs in the Principal 
Languages of Europe. By CAaRoLine 
Warp. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Position of the Athenian Lines, and 
Syracusian Defences, as described by Thu- 
cydides, in Books VI. and VII. of his 
History. ByGrorce Dunsar, F.R.S.E. 
and Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh. 8vo. 2s. 


Part 4; containing 
By Lady Cuar- 





PRIZE ESSAYS. 

The Scientific Society of London offer 
the following premiums : 

An honorary silver medal for the best 
Essay on Electrotype, and its various ap- 
plications ; with especial reference to large 
extent of surface. (To be sent in by 
July 1.) 

An honorary silver medal for the best 
Essay on Phytography (either botanical, 
geological, &c.) of any particular district, 
with especial reference to the general ar- 
rangement and description of rare or new 
species. (To be sent in by Oct. 1.) 

The prize essays, and such others as 
may be considered of sufficient merit, will 
be published in the proceedings of the 
Society; and all necessary information 
may be obtained of Mr. Watkins, at the 
rooms of the Society, 9, Gray’s Inn 
Square. 





IRISH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


Some of the friends of the Established 
Church in Ireland, headed by the Earl of 
Dunraven, and his son Lord Adare, have 
determined to establish, for the spiritual 
and temporal improvement of Ireland, 
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an institution, which seems peculiarly 
called for by the present circumstances of 
the country. 

In the instruction of the Irish peasant- 
ry, their native language is a most im- 
portant requisite, and indispensable in the 
case of at least half a million who speak 
or understand no other. It is therefore 
proposed to found a Classical Collegiate 
School ; in which, besides the usual pre- 
paration for the University, boys may be 
taught to speak Irish with facility. By 
these means it may be possible to accom- 
plish an object long since earnestly re- 
commended by Bishop Bedell, Robert 
Boyle, Archbishop Marsh, Archbishop 
King, Bishop Berkeley, and other emi- 
nent men—that of raising up within the 
Irish Church a body of Irish-speaking 
clergy. 

The more to familiarise the students 
with the use of the language, the persons 
employed in the subordinate offices, and 
in the buildings and works of the institu- 
tion, will be selected, as far as possible, 
from those members of the church who 
speak Irish ; many of whom, having re- 
cently abandoned the errors of Popery, 
are deprived, by their conversion, of any 
means of employment, and exposed to 
various persecutions. It is proposed to 
offer these persons not so much a tempo- 
rary shelter and protection, as an oppor- 
tunity of such training, discipline, and 
instruction in the principles of our church, 
as may fit them for schoolmasters, con- 
fidential servants, and other important 
situations. 

His Grace the Lord Primate of all Ire- 
land has been pleased to allow the insti- 
tution to be placed under his immediate 
superintendance and controul, as Visitor, 
and has addressed a letter to Viscount 
Adare, expressing his entire approbation 
of the plan. In order to guard against 
the introduction of any books at variance 
with the Prayer Book, Articles, or other 
authorized formularies of the Church, his 
Grace has consented to allow the Go- 
vernors to submit to him the works pro- 
posed to be used in the course of instruc. 
tion ; and has appointed for the present, 
that none shall be admitted without the 
sanction of the Rev. Dr. Elrington, Re- 
gius Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. 

The Lord Primate has made a donation 
of 5007. the Archbishop of Canterbury 
2001. the Queen Dowager 100/. the Earl 
of Dunraven 500/. Viscount Adare 1002. 
and several peers and prelates of Ireland 
1007. each. William Mansell, esq. of 
Tervoe, gives 1007. with an annual sub- 
cription to the same amount. 

As a preliminary measure, from which 
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it is hoped the church may derive some 
immediate advantages, it has been re-~ 
solved to found five scholarships in the 
University of Dublin, for the encourage- 
ment of the study of Irish among the 
Divinity students. The regulations have 
received the sanction of his Grace the 
Lord Primate, and of the Provost and 
Senior Fellows of Trinity College, and 
will come into operation in the present 
year. 


EPISCOPAL COLLEGE IN SCOTLAND. 


The establishment of an Episcopal Col- 
lege in Scotland has for some time been 
in contemplation ; and considerable pro- 
gress has been made with the preliminary 
arrangements. The institution is to be 
called ‘‘The College of the Holy and 
Undivided Trinity ;’’ and whenever the 
subscriptions (which already amount to 
6,000/.) shall rise to 20,000/. the erection 
of an edifice will be commenced. A site 
will be selected in a situation north of the 
Frith of Forth—probably in the neigh- 
bourhood of Perth ; and it is intended 
that the students will become boarders in 
the establishment. The purposes to 
which the funds will be devoted are the 
erection of a chapel, with halls and other 
suitable buildings, the salaries of a War- 
den, professors, and teachers. It is also 
intended to found a number of bursaries 
or scholarships; and it is proposed 
that subscribers to the amount of 100 
guineas and upwards shall have a per- 
petual right to nominate in favour of 
young men, a deduction of 10 per cent. 
being allowed in such cases from the cur- 
rent rate of annual payments for board 
and education. Committees have been 
appointed to carry the object into effect ; 
and the Bishops of the episcopal church 
in Scotland have published a Synodical 
Letter on behalf of the proposed institu- 
tion. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 

March 15. The anniversary meeting 
of the society was held, Sir C. Lemon, 
Bart. Vice-President, in the chair. The 
number of fellows has increased from 424 
to 435; besides which there are twenty- 
five honorary and nine corresponding 
members. The income of the past year 
has exceeded that of the preceding year 
by nearly 1307. A valuable classed cata- 
logue of the books in the library has been 
completed, and found greatly to facilitate 
research. The committee on vital sta- 
tistics has issued a form to the several 
London hospitals for the purpose of re- 
gistering the diseases of the patients 
therein ; and the medical officers of those 
— have consented to co-ope- 
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rate with the committee. Among the di- 
rect fruits of the Society's labours during 
the past year has been the formation of a 
statistical society at Aberdeen, for the 
purpose of collecting the statistics of the 
north-eastern counties of Scotland. The 
council has also been in communication 
with parties in Dublin for the purpose 
of forming a statistical society in that 
city. The American Statistical Associa- 
tion, established at Boston, United States, 
has been organised on the model of the 
society, and promises to be highly useful. 
An inquiry has been instituted into the 
condition of the town of Sheffield, at the 
suggestion of the council, and the report 
will soon be published. Several articles 
in the society’s journal have been trans- 
lated and published in foreign publica- 
tions ; and an application has been made 
by one of H. M. ministers at a German 
court for copies of the society’s publica- 
tions for distribution in Germany. 

The following noblemen and gentlemen 
were elected as the council and officers :— 

President, the Marquess of Lansdowne, 

.G., F.R.S.; Treasurer, G. R. Porter, esq. 
F.R.S. ; Hon. Secretaries, J. Clendinning, 
esq. M.D., J. Fletcher, esq., R, W. Rawson, esq. 
Council for 1842-43, C. Ansell, esq. F.R.S., Lord 
Ashley, M.P., Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart., Right 
Hon. Sturges Bourne, F.R.S , John Bowring, 
esq. LL.D. M.P. J. Clendinning, esq. M.D., G. 
Coode, esq., Viscount Ebrington, M.P., Rev. E. 
W. Edgell, W. Farr, esq., J. Fletcher, esq., F. H. 
Goldsmid, esq., W. Greig, esq. F.R.S., W. A. 
Guy, esq. M.D., H. Hallam, esq. F.R.S.,J.Hey- 
wood, esq. F.R.S., L. Horner, esq. F.RS., Sir 
C. Lemon, Bart. M.P. F.R.S. Right Hon. H. 
Mackenzie, J. R. Martin, esq. M.D., H. Meri- 
vale, esq., G. R. Porter, esq. F.R.S., R. W. Raw- 
son, esq. H. Reeve, esy., Viscount Sandon,M.P. 
Lieut.-Col. Sykes, F.R.S., T. Tooke, esq. F.R.S. 
S. Tremeneere, esq., Major A. M. Tulloch, J. 
Wilson, esq. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The Anniversary Meeting of this So- 
ciety was held on the 18th of February, 
when R. I. Murchison, esq. was re-elected 
President ; and the following gentlemen 
the other officers for the ensuing year : 

Vice- Presidents, Dr. Buckland, Dr. Daubeny, 
Dr. Fitton, and Mr. Lyell.—Secretaries, Mr. 
E. H. Bunbury, and Mr. Hamilton, M.P.—Fo- 
reign Secretary, Mr. De la Beche.—Treasurer, 
Mr. Taylor. 

The Wollaston Medal was awarded to 
M. Leopold von Buch, ‘ for the eminent 
services he has rendered to Geology by his 
extraordinary and unremitting exertions 
during a long series of years, and for his 
recent researches in Paleontology.” 

The proceeds of the Wollaston Fund 
were awarded to Mr. Morris to assist him 
in preparing for publication a table of 
British Organic Remains, in which he has 
been for some time engaged, and which 
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will be of very great service in promoting 
the accurate study of geology. 


ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

At the recent Anniversary Meeting, the 
President, the Right Hon. Lord Wrot- 
tesley, was in the chair. The Council 
congratulated the Members on the steady 
and progressive improvement of the 
science, adverted to many important 
works and experiments completed, or in 
progress, by different members, and an- 
nounced that the difficulties which seem 
to lie in the way of the successful com- 
pletion of the Cavendish experiment, un- 
dertaken by Mr. Baily, had been re- 
moved, and that some important works, 
revised by Mr. Baily, and printed at his 
own expense, had been presented to the 
Society, and would form the thirteenth 
volume of its Memoirs. 

It was stated that the expenses of the 
Society had been kept greatly within the 
annual income, and that the sum of 400/. 
3 per cents. had, during the past year, 
been added to the 500/. already in that 
fund. The Society has also 19792. 5s. 1d. 
new 34 per cents., invested from the com- 
positions of Members. 

The following Fellows were elected 
Council for the ensuing year : 


President, Lord Wrottesley. ~ Vice-Presi- 
dents, F. Baily, esq. Rev. G. Fisher, Sir John 
F. W. Herschel, Bart. Rev. R. Sheepshanks.— 
Treasurer, G. “A esq.—Secretaries, Rev. 
R. Main, M.A. R. W. Rothman, esq. M.A.— 
Foreign Secretary, T. Galloway, esq.—Council, 
G. B. Airy, esq. Rev. W. R. Dawes, Aug. De 
Morgan, esq. Thomas Jones, esq. John Lee, 
esq. LL.D. Major.-Gen. C. W. Pasley, R.E. 
Lieut. H. Raper, R.N., E. Riddle, esq. Lieut, 
W. 8S. Stratford, R.N., C. B. Vignoles, esq. 


METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
March 8. The Anniversary Meeting 
took place, Lord R. Grosvenor, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. The annual report 
was highly satisfactory in every point of 
view. The finances were in a flourishing 
state; many new members had been ad- 
mitted during the past year; donations of 
upwards of forty volumes of books have 
been made to the library, and nearly sixty 
scientific papers read. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The Anniversary of this Society took 
place on the 24th Jan., when the annual 
address was delivered by W. W. Saunders, 
esq. who was re-elected President. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

A material reform has taken place in 
the arrangement of this institution, which 
it is thought will materially extend its 
utility. The most prominent feature of 
the new plan is the announcement that 

Gent, Mac. Vou, XVII. 
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communications on all subjects connected 
with the arts and manufactures, including 
patent inventions, will in future be re- 
ceived and read at the Wednesday-even- 
ing meetings. Models of machinery and 
specimens of British and foreign manu- 
factures will be laid on the table on the 
meetings for the same purpose. Other 
resolutions have been passed for rescind- 
ing the rule relating to the exclusion of 
patent inventions from reward; and for 
admitting members residing at a distance 
of more than ten miles from London, on 
the annual payment of one guinea. 


LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 


The Bill now passing through Parlia- 
ment to amend the Law of Copyright, 
contains the following provisions : 

Copyright in any book hereafter to be 
published in the lifetime of the author to 
belong to the author and his assigns for 
the author’s life, and for 25 years com- 
mencing at his death; and if published 
after the author’s death to belong to the 
proprietor of the manuscript for 30 years 
from the first publication thereof. 

In cases of subsisting copyright, the 
extended term to be enjoyed, except when 
it shall belong to any assignee for other 
consideration than natural love and affec- 
tion; in which case it shall cease at the 
expiration of the present term ; unless its 
extension shall be agreed to between the 
proprietor and the author. 

Power to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council to license the republication 
of books, which the proprietor refuses to 
republish after the death of the author, 

One copy of every book to be delivered 
at the British Museum; anda copy of 
every book to be delivered within a month 
after demand for the use of the following 
libraries :—the Bodleian Library, Public 
library at Cambridge, Advocates of Edin- 
burgh, and Trinity College, Dublin. 

The provisions of 3 and 4 William IV. 
extended to musical compositions ; and 
the term of copyright, as provided by 
this act, applied to the liberty of repre- 
senting dramatic pieces and musical com- 
positions. 

The proprietor of the right of dramatic 
representation shall have all the remedies 
given by the act 3 and 4 William IV. 

No assignment of copyright of a dra- 
matic piece shall convey the right of re- 
presentation, unless an entry to that effect 
shall be made in the book of registry. 


LITERARY PENSIONS. 

The following list of all pensions granted 
between the 20th June, 1840, and the 
20th June, 1841, and — upon the 
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civil list, pursuant to the Act of 1 Vic- 
toria, cap. 2, shews that they have been 
chiefly devoted to the reward of scientific 
and literary services: To the Rev. H. 
Barez, teacher of German to her Majesty, 
a pension of 100/,; to Signor Guiseppe 
Guazzaroni, teacher of Italian to her 
Majesty, one of 50/.; to J. B. Sale, esq. 
teacher of singing to her Majesty, 100/. ; 
to Thomas Steward, teacher of writing to 
her Majesty, 100/.; to Monsieur Fran- 
cais Grandineare, teacher of French to 
her Majesty, 1007.; to Miss Lucy An- 
derson, teacher of music to her Majesty, 
1007. ; to Madame Sarah Matilda Bour- 
din, teacher of dancing to her Majesty, 
1002.; to Henry Williams, for services 
as special constable at the Monmouth 
riots, 201. ; to T. Walker, for like ser- 
vices, 20/.; to E. Morgan, for like ser- 
vices, 20/.; to P. W. Dease, esq., for 
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geographical discoveries, &c. on the 
northern coast of America, 100/.; to 
Elizabeth D. Kennedy and Anna Maria 
Kennedy, daughters of Sir Robert Ken- 
nedy, late Commissary General, 1001. ; 
to George Burges, esq. in consideration 
of his services in the advancement of 
learning, as the editor and publisher of 
various works of Greek literature, 100/.; 
to Thomas Webster, esq. F.G.S., for 
exertions in promoting the science of 
geology, 50/.; to the Rev. Thomas Kidd, 
M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
consideration of services in the advance- 
ment of learning, as the editor and pub- 
lisher of various works of classical litera- 
ture, 100/.; and to B. Thorpe, esq. for 
services rendered to literature, particu- 
larly in the Anglo-Saxon language, in 
addition to the pension of 160/. per 
annum, formerly granted to him, 40/. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

March 2. A drawing of the entrance 
doorway and hall of a house at Fyfield, 
Berks, of the 14th century, was presented 
by W. Grey, esq. of Magdalene Hall. 

The designs for the restoration of Stee- 
ple Aston Church, Oxon, by John Plow- 
man, esq. were submitted to the meeting, 
and met with general approbation, with 
some slight exceptions of detail. It is 
proposed to remove the hideous gallery, 
and fit up the church entirely with open 
seats of oak, imitating the beautiful stand- 
ards which remain; to restore the high 
pitched roof of the nave, removing the 
clerestory, which is a late and clumsy 
addition; and to rebuild the north wall, 
preserving the one good window which 
remains, and imitating it in the other 
two. 

The design for a Church at Bedwin, 
Wilts, in the Norman style, by Benjamin 
Ferrey, esq. was also submitted, and cor- 
dially approved. 

A paper was read by J. P. Harrison, 
esq. of Ch. Ch., upon the proportions of 
Chancels. His object was to shew that, 
apart from other reasons, the principles 
of Gothic required a well-defined chancel, 
and in some cases one of considerable 
projection ; and that the perspective effect 
of a church mainly depended upon it. 
He arranged ordinary country churches 
under six heads, shewing that the length 
and breadth of the chancel were guided 
by the breadth of the nave, and more 
especially (a most important point, and 
not generally noticed) the ground plan of 
the church, that is, whether it had two 
aisles or one only, or none, &c. The 


maximum and minimum projections were 
given, and each case illustrated by a good 
many examples, taken from several coun- 
ties and of different styles. Mr. Harri- 
son took the same view as Mr. Petit 
(whom he quoted), that the ancient archi- 
tects designed all ecclesiastical buildings 
upon certain invariable principles of pro- 
portion, and that they attended to the 
position of a church, and the objects sur- 
rounding it. This idea was carried out 
and illustrated by many of the statements 
in Mr. Harrison’s paper. The fact of 
our finding exactly similar proportions in 
all churches on the same plan, but of dif- 
ferent dates, was adduced to shew that 
the ancient architects were guided by 
some fixed rules over and above any taste 
or skill which they might themselves 
have possessed. ‘‘ Intuitive knowledge”’ 
was not to be expected in all. A tradi- 
tionary rule of proportions bound, but 
did not shackle them; without it even 
their knowledge of details would do us 
but little good. We must recover prin- 
ciples. In the mean time, Gothic should 
be loved and used as the only pure and 
perfect style which our own country, or 
any part of Western Christendom, has 
produced—there is nothing in it horrowed 
from Paganism. Mr. Hope was cited to 
shew that all styles are expressive of the 
religion of the country in which they 
arose. It should be enough for us that 
the three orders of Gothic are English, 
and that every day we find something 
more and more religious in their expres- 
sion. In this we are more happy than 
Italy, Lombardy, &c. although the ab- 
sence of Gothic in these and other Chris- 
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tian lands should deter us calling it the 
one Christian style, to the exclusion of all 
others. 





INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Feb. 28, The principal business of the 
evening was to decide on the merits of 
the drawings and essays submitted to the 
Institute for their annual prizes. The 
Soane Medallion was awarded to Mr. 
John W. Papworth, associate, for a res- 
toration of Crosby Place, Bishopsgate, as 
it may be supposed to have existed in 
the 16th century. To the medallion, 
a premium of ten guineas has, on 
this occasion, been annexed, by the 
liberality of Miss Hackett, the lady to 
whose antiquarian taste and zeal the pub- 
lic are mainly indebted for the preserva- 
tion of the Hall and other remains of 
this beautiful monument of the domestic 
architecture of the middle ages. The 
medal of the Institute was awarded to an 
essay ‘‘ On the effects which should result 
to Architectural Taste, from the general 
use of Iron in the Construction of Build- 
ings.”’ In this essay, (which was read to 
the meeting,) the writer argued, that a 
new style of architecture ought to arise 
from the introduction of a new material, 
to the extent to which the practical ap- 
plication of cast iron may be, and indeed 
has already been, carried; and that it is 
a blot upon the inventive faculties of the 
age, that art has done little or nothing 
with a material which has proved of such 
vast importance in the hands of science. It 
was further argued, that nothing, proba- 
bly, but prejudice stands in the way of 
the development of as much beauty, in a 
style adapted to the extensive employ- 
ment of cast iron, as in styles adapted to 
marble, or any other material. Instead 
of working upon such a principle, the 
modern architect has, hitherto, used one 
of his most important powers in con- 
struction only in disguise—misled by pre- 
conceived ideas on taste. In considering 
the characteristics of Gothic architec- 
ture, which formed a second division of 
this essay, this practice was shewn to be 
still more absurd, since cast iron lends 
itself with the utmost facility to this style, 
especially in its earlier periods, when it 
appears to have been a principle to reduce 
the supports, not only apparently, but 
really, to a minimum, of which the Lady 
Chapel of Salisbury offers proof. In 
this portion of his subject, therefore, the 
writer sought to reconcile the use of cast 
iron with existing principles of taste, and 
pointed out the peculiar modes which the 
architects of the middle ages adopted in 
tracery when executed in metal, as evinced 
by the screens of Edward IV. and Henry 
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VII.’s tombs, contrasting them with mo- 
dern cast-iron window frames modelled 
upon precedents in stone. The conclu- 
sion drawn was, that whenever prejudice 
shall give way, and iron be recognized as 
a legitimate resource in art, new archi- 
tectonic combinations will be produced ; 
anc that in Gothic architecture especial- 
ly, we shall have at our command effects, 
of which our predecessors could only 
dream, although they made bold efforts 
to realize them. 

The Honorary Secretary reported, 
that an answer to the address of the In- 
stitute to Prince Albert had been re- 
ceived through the hands of the Presi- 
dent, Earl De Grey, and that H. R. H. 
had been graciously pleased to become 
the Patron of the Institute. 





New CuurcuHeEs. 


Nov. 17. <A new church, named 
Christ church, at Bradford, Wilts, was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Salisbury. 
The architect is G. H. Manners, esq. of 
Bath, and the builder Mr. C. Jones of 
Bradford. It is of freestone, with a 
handsome tower and spire, and, standing 
on the top of the hill leading to Bath, 
shows itself for many miles round. The 
windows are good ; and the stained glass 
of the east window, by Mr. Ward, of 
Frith-street, Soho, is an admirable imita- 
tiou of the ancient style. It was the gift 
of several ladies of Bradford and the 
neighbourhood. 

Nov. 23. A new chapel at Cornish 
Hall End, Finchingfield, Essex, was con- 
secrated by the Bishop of London. The 
style is plain Early English. It is built 
of red brick with white brick buttresses 
and dressings: at the west end is a bell 
tower of Bath stone; and at the east end 
is a large window with painted glass, pre- 
sented by G. W. Gent, esq. of Moyns 
Park, who also gave the site. It con- 
tains free sittings for 375, and 96 seats in 
pews. 

Dec. 14. The new church of St. An- 
drew, at Deptford, in the parish of Bishop 
Wearmouth, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Durham. It is large and com- 
modious, being 110 feet 9 inches long, by 
54 feet broad, and is capable of seating 
about 1300 or 1400 persons. 

Dec. 16. The church of Llangorwen, 
near Aberystwith, was consecrated by Dr. 
Thirlwall, Bishop of St. David’s. The 
consecration service was translated into 
Welsh for the occasion, and, with the ex- 
ception of the sermon, the whole morning 
service was in that language. The con- 
secration of a church in Welsh is quite 
a new era in the history of the Princi- 
pality, and reflects much credit on the 
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diocesan, who has mastered the language 
since he was appointed to the see, 

Dec. 20. The church of St. Andrew, 
in South Conduit-street, Bethnal-green, 
was consecrated by the Bishop of Lon. 
don. The structure is in the Norman 
style, and has a brick front with stone 
dressings, and three turrets. Cost about 
4000/. It contains about 1100 sittings, 
which are free. 

Dec. 24. The Bishop of Chester con- 
secrated the church recently erected at 


Weston Point, near Runcorn, by the ° 


Trustees of the River Weaver, for. the 
use of the watermen, haulers, and others, 
under an act of parliament. The church 
contains 350 sittings, all of which are en- 
tirely free and unappropriated. The act 
of parliament provides that the stipend 
of the minister shall not be less than 100/. 
per annum, and shall not exceed 150/. 

Feb. 8. St. John’s church, Bowling, 
near Bradford, Yorkshire, recently erect- 
ed by the Bowling Iron Work Company, 
was consecrated by the Bishop of Ripon. 
The tower and spire are 120 fect high ; 
the accommodation is for 800 persons; 
the cost 4000/. 

Feb. 19. The district church of St. 
Peter, in the parish of Kingston-upon- 
Thames, which is built in the Anglo-Nor- 
man style, Messrs. Scott and Moffatt being 
the architects, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Winchester. H.R. H. the 
Duke of Cambridge was present at the 
ceremony, having previously given testi- 
mony of his interest in the work by a do- 
nation of 1007. The Bishop was received 
by the Mayor and Corporation of Kings- 
ton, and by about fifty of the clergy. The 
church, the simple beauty of which was 
much admired, was built by Messrs. Wat- 
son, of Kingston, and cost (inclusive of 
3007. for the purchase of the site, 1177. 
for the communion plate, with the una. 
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voidable extras), nearly 4,700/. of which 
sum Her Majesty’s Commissioners con- 
tributed 500/., the Independant Church 
Building Society 300/. and the Diocesan 
Society 3007. the remainder having been 
raised by the free offerings of the parish 
and neighbourhood, except nearly 200/. 
deficient at the time of consecration. The 
church is complete, with the exception of 
an organ, and a screen behind the com- 
munion table. This is the fourth church 
consecrated in the parish of Kingston 
within the last ten years. 

Feb. 25. St. Mary’s church, Spital- 
square, was consecrated by the Bishop of 
London. This building was formerly a 
chapel, erected in 1775 by Sir George 
Wheler, whose name it bore. Recently 
some inhabitants of the parish, with a 
desire to place it on a more solid foun- 
dation for the benefit of the Norton Fal- 
gate and Artillery ground district, suc- 
ceeded in raising contributions to the 
amount of 3408/. 15s. 6d. For the pur- 
poses of repairing, enlarging, and beauti- 
fying this chapel the sum of 4385/. 7s. 6d. 
has been expended. Accommodation has 
thus been provided for 620 persons, in- 
cluding 150 free sittings. 

Measham church, Derbyshire, a vener- 
able fabric of much architectural beauty, 
had gone far into decay, but is now by’ 
new roofing, opening windows before 
closed, and repairing the walls, in course 
of restoration, as near as may be, to its 
original condition. The parishioners, 
with the ministers and churchwardens, 
have gone to the work right heartily. 
The contemplated outlay is 1400/7. and 
this is to be met, partly by rate, and 
partly by a spirited and liberal subscrip- 
tion now in progress among the principal 
proprietors, kc. The Queen Dowager, 
with her accustomed kindness and liber- 
ality, has sent 20/. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


web, 24. W.R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 
in the chair. 

William Evans, esq. of Chertsey, late 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex, and 
William Sidney Gibson, esq. of Exeter 
and Lincoln’s Inn, F.G.S. and author of 
The Certainties of Geology, were elected 
Fellows. 

Sir F. Madden communicated a copy 
of a very interesting letter written to John 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, one of the 
most powerful leaders of the Yorkists, at 
the beginning of the year 1454, afford. 


RESEARCHES. 


ing much curious information relative to 
the state of parties at that period, and the 
proceedings preparatory to the leading 
peers of the country meeting in Lon- 
don during the term. The King was then 
suffering from a disease which affected his 
mind, and mention is made of his not no- 
ticing his infant son when presented to 
him by the Queen and the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. The secret practices of the 
Duke of Somerset, then in prison, are 
pointed out; and an important notice 
given of certain articles stipulated by the 
Queen, and hitherto unknown to our his- 
torians, which, if conceded, would have 
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placed the whole power of the government 
in her hands. Many other topics of in- 
terest are alluded to. The tidings con- 
tained in this letter were collected by 
certain persons attached to the Duke of 
Norfolk’s household ; and itis dated from 
London, 19 January, 1453-4. 

R. Lemon, esq. F.S A. exhibited a 
Patent of Nobility under the great seal 
and sign manual of the Empress Maria 
Theresia* of Austria, granted to John 
Baptiste and Charles Joseph Heppeger, 
brothers, of the town of Botzen, in 
the Tyrol. It sets forth their claim 
to a coat of arms granted to their an- 
cestors, who had sacrificed their lives 
and property in the service of the empire 
at the time of the Bavarian invasion— 
that the petitioners had themselves served 
several civil offices of the state with zeal 
and fidelity. The patent ennobles them by 
the style and title of Von Tirtschenberg 
and Hofenshall, viz. John Baptiste and 
Charles Joseph Hepperger Von Tirtschen- 
berg and Hofenshall; it bears date at 
Vienna, 9 June, 1770, itis signed ‘‘ Maria 
Theresia,” and countersigned by the ce- 
lebrated Leopold Count Kollowrat, a 
statesman who served the imperial court 
under five sovereigns, Francis I. Maria 
Theresia, Joseph If. Leopold II. and 
Francis II. He was a Knight of the 
Golden Fleece and Grand Cross of the 
orders of St. Stephen and St. Leopold. 
He died in 1808, at the advanced age of 
83. This instrument is in the form of a 
quarto MS., written on vellum; the bor- 
ders of the pages are illuminated with or- 
namental devices, beatifully drawn in pen 
and ink by Francis Mayer, who seems to 
have been a scribe employed in adorning 
the blank forms of such documents, as 
the first page bears his name in the mar- 
gin, and the date 1757. On one of the 
pages of the MS. the arms t of the enno- 
bled patentees are illuminated in gold and 
brilliant colours. The artist’s idea, per- 
haps, was to represent them as blazoned 
on a window, through which a paved ter- 
race and a distant landscape are seen, and 
surmounted by a rich drapery of crimson 
and gold. How the patent has found its 
way out of the possession of the family to 
which it refers is not known; it may have 
been part of the plunder of Napoleon’s 
legions in the Tyrol, where they en- 





* Sic. in orig. not Theresa. 

t Quarterly Azure, a lion rampant cr, 
holding in his paw a rock ; and Azure, afess 
gules, over which an anchor proper. Crest, 
a ducal coronet or, surmounted by a wing 
azure, bearing a fess gules and an anchor, 
as quartered on the shield, 


countered such gallant, patriotic, and de- 
termined resistance. The great seal has 
been detached from the instrument. As 
an example of the penmanship, pen draw- 
ing, and heraldic style of emblazonment in 
the eighteenth century we think Mr. Le- 
mon’s MS. can hardly be excelled. 

March 3. T. Amyot, esq. Treas. in 
the chair. 

A model was presented of a piece of 
ancient sculpture found in the church of 
Durweston, co. Glouc. representing the 
legend of St. Eloy, Bishop of Noyon, the 
patron of the blacksmiths, in which he 
is engaged in shoeing the leg of a horse, 
upon an anvil, separated from the body of 
the animal which waits. by his side. A 
similar carving of the same subject, at 
Freckenham, Suffolk, is engraved in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for Sept. 1777. 

Philip Hardwick, esq. F.S.A. com- 
municated a description, with some very 
interesting architectural drawings, of the 
Norman hall of the Bishop’s Palace at 
Hereford. It was divided into a nave and 
ailes by four circular arches, on either 
side, rising from pillars and capitals, re- 
sembling those of the Early English 
period, all executed in oak, and probably 
an unique specimen of such early and 
beautiful work in that material. Its 
length was about 90 feet and its breadth 
40, extending north aud south, with a 
porch on the west side. It is now divided 
into several apartments, and the piers 
are chiefly concealed in the partitions. 

R. Porrett, esq. F.S.A. communicated 
some extracts from a MS. volume of 
despatches, remaining in the Tower of 
London, formed by Sir Henry Widdring- 
ton, when Knight Marshal of Berwick, in 
the reign of Elizabeth. One was a letter 
of Lord Hunsdon, written in 1588, and 
relating to the defence of the Kingdom 
against the Spanish armada. 

Sir Henry Ellis, Secretary, then read 
a document of the date 1617, relating to 
the trade in the Northseas. It contained 
a complaint of the interference of ships 
belonging to the town of Kingston upon 
Hull. 

March 10. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

C. Roach Smith, esq. F.S.A., com- 
municated an account of some antiquities 
found at Gilton and Woodnesburgh, in 
Kent, which were exhibited to the So- 
ciety by W. H. Rolfe, esq. of Sandwich. 
They consist of a variety of fibulz in sil- 
ver and silver gilt, fragments of swords 
and sword hilts, an umbo of a shield, 
beads, &c. together with two bronze 
bowls. In general character these re- 
mains resemble those recently found in 
tumuli on the Breach Downs by Lord 
Albert Conyngham, and afford interest- 
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ing examples of the state of the arts from 
the 6th to the 9th century, to which pe- 
riod they may be probably ascribed, 
although the fashion and design on some 
may be recognised in works of a much 
later date. The circular fibule are orna- 
mented with garnets or glass ; a buckle, 
with a piece of silver attached, two inches 
by one in length, is similarly adorned, 
with the addition of gold fillagree. This 
appears to have belonged to a sword- 
belt. The fragments of the swords indi- 
cate the broad Saxon weapon, and the 
umbo is such as we find on the shields of 
that people. The beads, of various forms, 
are very beautifully worked in coloured 
clays and in glass. One of the bronze 
vessels, of capacious size, has a strong 
Roman character, and may have been 
used for a long time previous to its inhu- 
mation, the presumptive period of which 
is inferred by means of some patches of 
metal introduced to repair it; upon these 

ortions are dancing male figures with a 

ind of harp, and grotesque animals pos- 
sessing all the peculiarities of the Anglo- 
Saxon style of design. From portions of 
skeletons being found with these remains 
there can be no question of their being of 
the sepulchral class. Gilton, near Ash, 
where they have been chiefly found, is the 
site of several of Douglas’s discoveries, 
recorded in the Nenia Britannica. The 
writer observed that a faithful record of the 
localities and facts connected with such dis- 
coveries, together with the preservation of 
the relics themselves for reference, would 
be the surest means towards making a 
more satisfactory classification of the 
works of ancient art in the late Roman 
and Anglo-Saxon times. 

Sir Fred. Madden communicated a very 
curious series of Political Poems, written 
at various periods of the reigns of Henry 
the Sixth and Edward the Fourth ; the 
two first of which were read: 1. Sarcas- 
tic Verses on the murder of the Duke of 
Suffolk in 1450 (already printed by Rit- 
son, but who misappropriated it to the 
year 1399, and by Sharon Turner, but 
with many errors) ; 2. Verses by a Lan- 
castrian on the State, under the figure of 
a ship, written in 1458, and beginning, 
Stere welle the good shype, God be ouer gyde ! 


March 17. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 
Wm. Henry Rolfe, esq. of Sandwich, 
presented impressions of several antique 
intaglios in red and white cornelian, onyx, 
jasper, glass, and brass, found at Rich- 
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borough, and also a fragment of Roman 
fresco painting from the same place, 
which had evidently served to adorn the 
wall of a building at that important sta- 
tion. The colours are white and green 
on a red ground. 

Robert Porrett, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated a further extract from Sir Henry 
Widdrington’s manuscript, being a letter 
of Lord Hunsdon, dated 6 March 1590, 
giving directions for the disposal of a 
‘*woman witch’’ and other culprits in 
custody at Berwick, some of which were 
to be kept very securely for delivery to 
the King of Scots, and others to be exe- 
cuted forthwith. 

The remainder of the historical poems 
communicated by Sir Frederick Madden 
were then read, viz.—3. Verses on the 
Yorkshire Lords, written about May 
1460; 4. a Poem on the battle of North- 
ampton in July 1460; 5. another poem 
on the policy of the Yorkists, abgut the 
same period ; and 6. a ballad of triumph 
upon the battle of Towton in March 
1461. 

The Society then adjourned over the 
Easter recess. 





ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


The following particulars of a discovery 
near Naples, are dated the 29th Decem- 
ber: ‘‘ An interesting discovery has been 
made in this neighbourhood of the ruins of 
what appears to have been an extensive 
Roman villa. The site is at the extreme 
point of the mountain of Possilipo, at the 
turn of the path or road, where the first 
striking view is caught of Ischia, and the 
other picturesque islands in the bay of 
Naples. The remains are said to consist of 
theatres, amphitheatres, and other build- 
ings, with a great variety of architectural 
ornaments, as columns, cornices, &c. 
Some of the chambers are decorated with 
paintings, and there are also some remains 
of statues. The depth at which these ob- 
jects occur is not more than two feet 
from the surface of the ground, now oc- 
cupied by vineyards. An architect has a 
small villa on the spot, (though the pro- 
perty is said to belong, by purchase, to the 
Pope’s Nuncio,) and the account states, 
that whenever he makes an excavation, 
‘he finds buildings in such good order that 
they would serve, by reparation, for mo- 
dern use.’ The antiquaries have given 
these ‘avanzi’ the name of the Villa of 
Lucullus.” 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN 


House or Commons, Feb. 25. 

In Committee on the Corn Laws, 
Mr. Christopher advocated a higher scale 
of Duties, when, on his first proposition 
that, when the average price of wheat 
shall be under 5ls. the duty should be 
25s. instead of 20s., the House divided 
in favour of Sir RK. Peel’s scale : Ayes 306, 
Noes 104. 

March 3. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
to appoint Commissioners as to the issue, 
receipt, circulation, and possession of 
certain FORGED ExcHEquer Bitts. The 

roposed Commissioners are the Earl of 
Soon, Mr. Serjeant Stephen, and Mr. 
Robert Mitford. 

March4. The House went into Com- 
mittee on the Navy Estimates, and the 
following votes were passed: 43,000 
men, including 10,000 Royal Marines, 
and 1,000 boys, to be employed for the sea 
service ; 1,436,629/. for wages ; 747,764. 
for victuals; 121,449/7. for salaries of 
officers, and the contingent expences of 
the Admiralty Office; and 716,799/. for 


half-pay. 
March7. The Army EstimaTEs were 
considered. Sir H. Hardinge proposed 


an addition of 1,447 men to the force 
voted in the last estimate, making a total 
of 95,628 men, exclusively of the troops 
employed in India. Lords Howick and J. 
Russell, Mr. Macaulay, &c. concurred in 
the vote. The sum of 3,581,575/. was 
granted for her Majesty’s land forces ; 
and various other grants were made for 
the salaries of officers, and other military 
and naval services. 

March 9. ‘The Corn ImporTaTION 
Bill was read a second time, after a 
division, — For it 284, Against it 176, 
Majority 108. 

March 11. The House having re- 
solved itself into a Committee of Ways 
and Means, Sir Robert Peel rose to deve- 
lope the views of Government upon 
Finance. He said the first step to im- 
provement in the state of the country was 
to look its difficulties boldly in the face. 
The late Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
calculated the probable revenue for the year 
ending April, 1842, at 48,310,000/., and 
the probable expenditure at 50,735,000/., 
and that calculation had proved to be 
very nearly accurate. For the year end- 
ing April, 1843, the estimated revenue 
would be 48,350,0007., the estimated 
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expenditure 50,819,000/., and the con- 
sequent deficiency 2,469,000/. A further 
probable outlay must be provided for in 
respect of the war in China. Somethi 
must be made good for Australia, an 
something in Canada ; and a considerable 
addition must be made to the army esti- 
mates on account of the war in Affghan. 
istan, and the present state of Indian 
finance was not a consolatory one. He 
feared that the deficit therefore in the two 
years ending next May would not be less 
than 4,700,000/. he Premier then 
canvassed in turn the several financial 
schemes,—of Loans and Exchequer Bills ; 
taxes on articles of consumption; the re- 
vival of old taxes ; the taxation of loco- 
motion, and of gas; and the question 
raised by the late (iovernment of in. 
creasing the revenue by diminished tax. 
ation; and having shown his reasons for 
rejecting all these expedients, he pro- 
ceeded to state the measure, which, under 
a deep conviction of its necessity, he was 
prepared to propose, and which he was 
persuaded would benefit the country, not 
only in her pecuniary interest, but in her 
security and her character. He proposed 
for alimited period an Income Tax of not 
more than 7d. in the pound, or about 
3 per cent., from which he would exempt 
all incomes under 150/., and in which he 
would include not only landed but funded 
property, whether in the hands of British 
subjects or of foreigners. He estimated 
the assessable yearly value of the land at 
39,400,000/., of houses at 25,000,0007., 
of tithes, shares in railways, and mines, 
and other similar property, at 8,400,0002, ; 
total—72,800,0007. From this he would 
deduct one-fourth for the exemption which 
he proposed to give to all incomes under 
150/., and then the tax thus far would give 
him 1,600,000/. The occupiers of land, 
who would be assessed at one-half 
of the rental, would yield a further sum 
of 120,000/. Next came the income of 
funded property. ‘The dividends paid in 
1841 were 29,400,000/., from which he 
would deduct 1,000,000/. in respect of the 
saving-banks; but he must add upon bank, 
foreign, and other stocks, 1,500,000/., 
making a total of almost 30,000,000/., 
from which he would deduct one-fourth 
for the incomes under 150/. a year; and 
then the proceeds of his tax would be 
646,000/. He now arrived at the income 
of trades and professions, a part of the 
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subject attended with pant difficulty. The 
produce he expected from this source 
was 1,250,0007. From the income of 
public offices he calculated upon 155,000/., 
and the total would be 3,771,0007. With 
respect to the duration of this impost the 
view of Government was, that it might 
probably require to be continued for five 
years; unless in case of such a revival of 
commercial prosperity, from the other 
measures which he was about to propose, 
as might induce Parliament to take the 
opportunity of revising the subject ; but 
he would, in the first instance, propose a 
continuance of three years only. In case 
of war he should deem it reasonable that 
Treland should bear her proportion of this 
tax; but duriug peace, and for a limited 
period, and in the absence of al] machinery 
in Ireland for collection, he should prefer 
to raise the quota of that country by other 
means. He thought he could do so con- 
sistently with the Act of Union, by two 
modes, the first of which would be a duty 
of 1s. per _ on spirits. The equali- 
zation of the spirit duty in the three king- 
doms would, on certain fiscal grounds 
(which he explained), be of great advan- 
tage to the nation at large and to Ireland 
in particular, He calculated from this 
source to receive 250,0007. The other 
source to which he looked in Ireland was 
the stamp-duty ; from which he expected 
to obtain 160,0007. In Great Britain, as 
well as in Ireland, he proposed to reduce 
the stamps upon charter parties and bills 
of lading; and it was his wish, indeed, to 
effect the general equalization of stamps 
throughout these kingdoms. With re- 
spect to regular absentees from Ireland, 
having no call of public duty to fix them 
in England, he proposed to require from 
them the payment of the same property- 
tax which would be required from other 
residents in this island. Another resource 
would be a tax of 4s. per ton upon coal 
exported from this country; a fair im- 
post, when it was considered that the 
article thus carried abroad was a most 
important material of our own industry, 
Pm a great assistance to that of rival 
nations, Such a tax would probably 
yield an income of 200,000/., and would 
operate, unlike most other taxes, as an 
encouragement to native industry. The 
aggregate revenue then, from all these 
sources, would be 4,380,000/7, constituting 
a considerable surplus, after covering the 
deficiency on the votes of annual ex- 
penditure. This surplus he proceeded to 
apply in relaxing the commercial tariff. 
He had considered, on each of the nu- 
merous articles included, the proportion 
between the price and the duty. His 
main — had been removal of pro- 
] 


hibition and reduction in duties upon 
raw materials. He would also consider. 
ably diminish the duties upon articles 
partially manufactured; and even upon 
complete manufactures he contemplated 
that the maximum should not in general 
exceed twenty percent. He would forth. 
with lay upon the table this amended 
scale of duties. It would be found that 
in about 750 articles there had been an 
abatement of duty recommended; and 
that on about 450 the duty had been left 
untouched. ‘Treaties were now pending 
with various nations, in which several of 
these articles were the subjects of dis- 
cussion; and such articles, of course, 
could not be included in the present re- 
ductions. The total diminution of re- 
venue occasioned by all the reductions 
would probably not be more than about 
270,0007. On sugar he regretted to say 
that the present Ministers could not offer 
any reduction ; they could not consent to 
let in the sugars of Brazil and Cuba with- 
out some securities upon the subject of 
slavery in those plantations; and the 

thought that to reduce the duty on Britis 

sugar without a corresponding reduction 
upon foreign sugars, would be merely to 
give the British planters a monopol 

price, without advantage to the Britis 

consumers. The present prospects as to 
the supply of British sugars were, how- 
ever, of a highly satisfactory character. 
With respect to coffee, of which the con- 
sumption had latterly decreased, he would 
recommend a great reduction of duty, 
bringing down the rate per pound to 4d, 
upon British, and 8d. upon foreign coffee. 
The loss of revenue, after some allowance 
for increase of consumption, would pro- 
bably be 171,0007. On the subject of 
timber, his measure would be the reverse 
of that which was brought forward by the 
late ministry. He would advise a great 
reduction of duty, which would benefit 
all classes, from the agriculturist to the 
ship-builder ; but he would interpose pro- 
tection to the interests of the Canadas, 
which he would treat as an integral part 
of this island, by admitting their timber 
at a duty little more than nominal. Ac- 
cordingly, while he would lower the duty 
on foreign timber to 25s. aload, he would 
let in the timber of Canada at a duty of 
ls, The loss on these reductions in the 
timber duty he estimated at 600,000/. 
There were yet two other reductions 
which he had to propose: one upon the 
export of certain British manufactures, 
on which he proposed altogether to remit 
the duty; the other was upon stage 
coaches, which he proposed to reduce to 
an uniform mileage of 14d. per mile, and 
to take off the assessed taxes upon coach. 
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men and guards altogerher. These two 
heads of reduction would produce a loss 
of 70,0002. On the whole these reduc- 
tions, in addition to the excess of ex- 
penditure, would increase the deficit to 
somewhat more than 3,700,000/.; but 
the estimated produce of the newly pro- 
posed scurces of income would not only 
cover this, but leave more than half a 
million sterling applicable to the contin- 
gencies of our distant wars. The Rt. Hon. 
Baronet concluded a brilliant speech, 
by proposing his first resolution granting 
an increased duty on Irish spirits.— Lord 
J. Russell admitted that the aspect which 
circumstances had assumed, might justify 
Sir R. Peel in a measure of finance, 
which the late Government was not called 
on to pursue. He hailed the adoption of 
the liberal principles of commerce deve- 
loped in the statement of that night, but 
he lamented that the ministry had not 
chosen to make some sacrifice upon the 
important article of sugar, instead of af- 
fording so large a relaxation in the timber 
duty. The measure now proposed was 
certainly a great one, and, as a great one, 
it must be accepted or rejected. At all 
events the Government had acted in a 
manner becoming a great country, and he 
and his friends would meet them in a 
spirit free from party bias.——Mr. Wakley 
thought the country was prepared for a 
tax upon Property, but not for a tax upon 
Income. This was an Income Tax, and, 
as such, would be unpopular. 

The House afterwards went into Com- 
mittee on the West InDia CLERGY, when 
on the first clause, empowering her Ma- 
jesty to erect three or more dioceses 
within the territorial limits of the existing 
dioceses of Jamaica and Barbadoes, an 
amendment was proposed by Sir C. Napier 
to alter the word three to two. The 
House divided, when the provision of the 
Bill was carried by 126 to 17. 

March 14. On the order for Com- 
mittee on the Corn Bitt, Mr. Ward 
moved an amendment, That a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire whe- 
ther there are any peculiar burdens spe- 
cially affecting the Landed Interest of 
this country, or any peculiar exemptions 
enjoyed by that interest, and to ascertain 
their nature and extent. This was re- 
sisted by Sir R. Peel, as only tending to 
delay, and on the House dividing, there 
appeared—Ayes 230, Noes 115. 

March 15. Mr. Alexander Campbell 


moved for a select committee to inquire 

into the constitution of the CHURCH oF 

ScoTLanp, and the causes of the col- 

lision between it and the supreme civil 

courts.— Sir James Graham said, that 

as the Government had determined to 
Gent. Mag. Vor. XVII. 
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sustain the law, it would be acting in- 
consistently to grant a committee to in- 
quire into the law; and Sir Robert Peel 
said that ample means of information ex- 
isted on the subject of the Church of 
Scotland. Why did not Mr. Campbell 
bring in a Bill, if he thought he could 
suggest a mode of settlement ?—Mr. 4. 
Campbell read an extract of a letter from 
Dr. Chalmers, approving of his intended 
motion. He would willingly bring in a 
Bill, but he knew it wouid be opposed 
by the blind supporters of Government. 
On a division there appeared— For the 
gaara 62; against it, 139; Majority 


March 16. Sir R. Peel announced, 
with regard to the proposed Income Tax, 
that her Majesty, with that feeling of deep 
interest in the welfare of her people, 
which always characterizes her conduct, 
had declared that, if circumstances ren- 
dered it necessary to resort to such a 
measure, she would herself most willingly 
consent that her own income should be 
made liable to a similar deduction. 

An adjourned debate was then conti- 
nued on a motion of Lord Francis Eger- 
ton, for a Bill to alter the law of Mar- 
RIAGE, as respects a second marriage with 
the sister of a deceased wife. A great 
variety of opinion prevailed, but, after a 
long debate, the question was decided in 
the negative—Ayes 100, Noes, 123. 

March 17. Mr. Lindsay brought for- 
ward a motion for the remuneration of 
the British merchants in China for their 
losses in Opium seized by the Chinese. 
It was lost by 37 votes to 87. 

March 18. After the decided resistance 
of the Opposition to the Income Tax had 
been declared in long speeches by Lord 
J. Russell and Mr. Baring,—Sir R. Peel, 
stated that, with respect to the mode of 
collection, he should propose in general 
to adopt the machinery of Lord Henry 
Petty’s (Lord Lansdowne’s) Act of 1806, 
and to place the control with the office of 
Stamps and Taxes. Every person would 
be required to make an annual return for 
lands and houses; the profits of trade 
would be estimated on an average of the 
three preceding years ; the income of pro- 
fessions from the one year preceding. 
With respect to appeals from surcharges, 
each appellant would have the option of 
resorting either to the general Commis. 
sioners or to some one of a body of Special 
Commissioners, whom the Government 
would appoint for that purpose. He 
hoped it would be possible to introduce a 
provision, not contained in the former 
Act, for enabling parties assessed in re- 
spect of trades or professions, to com- 
pound for the whole period of vay years. 

3 
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In this, however, and in his other details 
now explained, he desired to be considered 
as not committed against making any al- 
teration which on further reflection he 
might deem expedient. He believed that 
the present establishments of the stamps 
and tax-office would be sufficient for most 
of the objects of the collection; and he 
would take care that any additional officers 
whom it might be necessary to appoint 
should bring no permanent charge on the 
country. He had been asked, whether he 
would make any remission upon termina- 
ble annuities? He could not do this, 
without making remissions upon other 
incomes. His measure went to raise a 
tax of three per cent. on all incomes, and 
he must tax them without distinction. 


He rejoiced that the noble Lord opposite 
meant to take the decision of the House 
on this measure: and the sooner the 
House pronounced it the better would it 
be for the public interest. He believed 
that their adoption of the measure would 
be hailed by the country as a satisfactory 
proof of the disposition of the richer 
classes to take the burden of the present 
difficulties upon themselves, in relief of 
their poorer neighbours. To trade the 
measure would afford a compensation by 
the commercial improvements included in 
it; and the landed and professiunal class- 
es would find their indemnity in the in- 
creased cheapness of living, and in the 
—v and happiness of those around 
them. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


PORTUGAL. 


The new Portuguese cabinet has been 
finally arranged. The following is the 
list of the new Ministry gazetted on the 
24th Feb. President of the Council, and 
War Department, Duke of Terceira; 
Home Department, Costa Cabral; 
Justice, Mello Carvatho; Marine, Cam- 
pello; Finance, Baron Tojal; Foreign 
Affairs (ad interim), Duke of Terceira. 
Of these individuals, Campello and 
Carvalho are new men, never having been 
in office before. The former was chief 
clerk in the Marine Department; the 
latter is a lawyer. 


JERUSALEM. 


Dr. Alexander, the Bishop of Palestine, 
has made his public entry into Jerusalem. 
The protest of the Porte against his in- 
stallation, caused by French intrigue, has 
been withdrawn in consequence of the 
united representations of the Prussian 
and British Cabinets, who signified to the 
Porte, that it was not the intention of 
the Queen of England, that the Bishop 
should enjoy greater privileges than any 
other of her subjects. 


EAST INDIES, 


The accounts from Cabool are of a 
very unfavourable nature. It appears 
that after the murder of Sir Alex. Burnes 
and several other officers, some severe 
fighting took place, in which many 
British officers were killed and wounded. 
Mohammed, the son of Dost Mohammed, 
on pretence of making arrangements with 
Sir Wm. Hay M‘Naghten, the British 
Envoy at the Court of Shah Soojah, in- 
vited him to a conference; he went, ac- 
companied by four officers, and a small 
escort. Mohammed, after having abused 


the British Ambassador, drew a pistol 
and shot him dead on the spot. Capt. 
Trevor, 3rd Bengal Cavalry, rushing to 
his assistance, was cut down, and three 
other officers made prisoners. The muti- 
lated body of the Ambassador was then 
barbarously paraded through the town by 
order of Mohammed. It is stated subse- 
quently, that the army in Cabool, amount- 
ing to 6000 men, viz. the 44th British, 
and five native regiments, had been nearly 
annihilated. A capitulation had been 
made to retire from the town, leaving all 
the sick, wounded, and 16 ladies, wives 
of officers behind ; and that after twodays 
they were assailed from the mountains by 
an Immense force, when tke native troops, 
having fought three days, and wading 
ry deep snow, gave way, and nearly 
the whole were massacred. Though this 
melancholy statement has not been fully 
confirmed, it is feared that it approaches 
the truth. The position of Gen. Sale at 
Jellalabad, was still critical, but he had 
restored the fortifications, and was sup- 
plied with ammunition and provisions. 
Col. Maclaren, who had been sent to re- 
lieve him, had failed in consequence of 
the snow; strong reinforcements, how- 
ever, were in their passage, from the 
Indian frontiers. In the interior of 
India, tranquillity prevails generally. 


CHINA, 

The British troops have taken another 
town called Hong-kong-foo ; and at Amoy 
and Canton symptoms of hostility have 
been manifested. The Emperor has 
ordered Keshen to be beheaded. Sir H. 
Pottinger was waiting for a reinforce- 
ment of 10,000 troops and a battering 
train, which had been sent from Calcutta ; 
on their arrival hostilities would be im- 
mediately resumed, 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


On Sunday, Feb. 13, the interior of 
the fine church of Okehampton, Devon, 
was destroyed by a fire, caused by a small 
stove at the back of the organ. The 
Vicar states, that he left the church be- 
tween one and half-past one, and ap- 
agen J all was right. A little after two 
e was called, and found such a dense 
volume of smoke in the body of the 
church, that it was impossible to breathe. 
Very shortly the flames burst forth from 
the tower; the wind, which was blowing 
almost a gale at the time, was due west, 
and the consequence was, in about ten 
minutes, the whole building was in a 
mass of flame from west to east, and 
within half-an-hour the roof fell in. 
Great exertions were made to save the 
noble tower, in which is an extremely 
fine set of bells, and, though at one time 
five of the bell ropes were on fire, and 
the flames had penetrated through the 
ceiling, the effort was successful. Not a 
single thing was saved from the interior 
of the church except the large Bible, and 
that very much burt (all the parish re- 
gistries, being in the vestry, were saved), 
and the only things unsubdued by the 
flames, were two or three monuments, 
out of a large number, and ‘a very 
beautiful set of stone tablets” above the 
Communion table. ‘The tower and walls 
alone remain of this handsome edifice, to- 
gether with the interior arches, but the 
Jatter so much injured as to be supposed 
useless for the future. 

Feb. 28. <A dreadful explosion took 
place at Mr. D’ Ernst’s fireworks manu- 
factory, at Lambeth Butts, by which the 
premises were destroyed, and four lives 
were sacrificed—namely, Mr. D’Ernst 
himself, Mrs. Hampshire, sister-in-law 
of Mr. D’Ernst, John Whiting, an as- 
sistant, and George Gibbets, a lad of 
about the age of 17 years. The building 
was detached, and situate in a piece of 
waste land. A subscription has sitce 
been made for the families of the sufferers, 
to which Her Majesty has contributed 


March 1. Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert, accompanied by Duke Ferdinand 
of Saxe Coburg and his sons, went from 
Brighton to visit Portsmouth. Upon the 
arrival of Her Majesty at the Lion Gates, 
which were closed, she was met by the 
Governor of the garrison, General Sir 
Hercules Pakenham, and the gates were 
opened upon the demand of Her Majesty. 
The instant she was within the walls, the 
Royal Standard was hoisted, and the guns 
of the forts and of the shipping in the 
harbour and at Spithead, commenced 
firing a royal salute. Upon atriving at 
the Admiralty-house in the Dock-yard, 
Her Majesty was received bya numerous 


body of naval and military officers, in 
full uniform—among whom were, the 
Earl of Haddington, Sir George Cock- 
burn, Sir W. Gage, Sir Edward Cod- 
rington, Sir E. Owen, Sir T. Cochrane, 
General Sir H. Pakenham, Lord Adol- 
phus Fitzclarence (Captain of the Royal 
yacht), the Earl of Hardwicke, &c. 
After having partaken of some refresh- 
ment the Royal party went on board the 
St. Vincent and the Royal George yacht, 
after which Prince Albert and his re- 
lations went to inspect the block manu. 
factory, the anchor forge, and copper- 
foundry. Her Majesty entertained a 
select party at dinner, and about eight 
o’clock a general illumination broke forth, 
All the public establishments were 
splendidly illuminated, as was also the 
floating bridge between Portsmouth and 
Gosport. At ten o’clock the yards of 
the St. Vincent and Victory were 
manned, and the ships were illuminated 
with blue lights and port-fires. 

The next morning, Tuesday, the 
Princes visited the victualling office and 
biscuit ovens before breakfast, and at 10 
accompanied Her Majesty on-board the 
Black Eagle steamer to visit the Queen, 
110, lying at Spithead, with the flag of 
Vice- Adiniral Sir Edward Owen. Her 
Majesty went over every part of the ship 
from stem to stern, and expressed the 
highest gratification at all she beheld. 
She tasted the ship's pee cocoa, 
and it is said even their grog also. Her 
Majesty then repaired to the Admiralty- 
house, where the Mayor and Corporation 
waited upon Her Majesty with a loyal 
address. The Duke of Wellington was 
with Her Majesty throughout the day, 
and accompanied her on board the Queen. 
His . reception was enthusiastic. Her 
Majesty was escorted out of the town as 
before, by a detachment of Scots Greys, 
and the Raset party reached Brighton a 
few minutes past seven in the evening. 

March 1. ‘The extensive premises of 
Mr. Davison, printer, situate in ‘Tudor- 
street, Blackfriars, were completely de- 
stroyed by fire. The loss is very great. 

Improvements.—A bill is in progress 
through Parliament, to empower the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Woods 
&c. to form a new opening from the 
Knightsbridge Road, on the site of the 
late Cannon Brewery, into Hyde Park; 
also a new opening from High Street, 
Kensington, into an intended new road 
across the Palace Green. It will include 
provisions for annexing a portion of the 
extra-parochial ground of the. Royal 
Garden at Kensington, which is to be 
relinquished and built upon, in portions 
between the parishes of Kensington and 
Paddington, 














GazeTTeE PROMOTIONS. 

Jan. 6. Edinburgh Militia, Walter Francis 
Duke of Buccleuch to be Colonel. 

Feb. 7. Berwickshire Militia, William Hay, 

. to be Colonel. ; 
“eb. 23. Admirals the Hon. Sir John Talbot, 
Sir Robert Barlow, and Sir Henry Digby, to 
be G.C.B. ; Lieut.-Col. Hugh Henry Rose to be 
C.B.—William Snagg, esq. to be Solicitor- 
General in the Island of Grenada. 

Feb. 24. Lieut.-Col. Hugh Massey Wheler, 
C.B. 48th Bengal N. I. to accept the insignia of 
the second class of the Order of the Dooranée 
empire. 

eb. 25. Mr. Alexander Thom, Consul at 
Aberdeen, and Mr. John Cadell, Vice-Consul 
at Leith, for the King of the Belgians. 

March 4. Francis Merewether, esq. to be 
Deputy Registrar in the district of Port Philip, 
New South Wales.—39th Foot, brevet Major 
E. W. Bray, from 31st Foot, to be Major.— 
Brevet, Major C. A. Bayley, Commandant of 
the Island of Gozo, to have the local rank of 
Lieut.-Col. in the Mediterranean. 

March 11. Sir William Molesworth, Bart. 
to be Sheriff of Cornwall.—40th Foot, Capt. J. 
Stopford to be Major.—Brevet, Major F. Far- 
rant, Capt. 3d Bombay Light Cav., to have the 
local rank of Lieut.-Colonel in Persia. 

March 16. The Earl of Elgin and Kincar- 
dine to be Governor of Jamaica. 





NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 
Promotions.—In compliment to the King of 
Prussia :— Commander John Washington, 
of the Sheerwater (when he has served his 
time), to the rank of Captain. Lieutenants 
Thomas Mitchell, of Formidable, and Hugh 
Berners, Lightning, to the rank of Com- 
mander. : ’ 
In consequence of the visit of her — =! 
to Portsmouth, Commanders Blow, Black 
le; Hay, Queen; and Woodthorpe, Al- 
fred—to be Captains. Lieuts. Blair, St. 
Vincent; Thomas, Royal George yacht; 
Greme, Queen; G. J. Hirtzel, Alfred—to 
be Commanders. 
Promotions.—Lieutenants—C. Holbrook (in 
charge of Queen’s barge; Alexander Boyle, 
Lightning steamer; H. B. Rowley, Fire- 
brand ; and Thomas Fisher, Winchester, to 
the rank of Commander 
Appointments.—Captain Hon. H. D. Byng, to 
e Commodore at Jamaica; Capt. Eden, to 
the Winchester; Capt. W. H. Bruce, to the 
Agincourt, for the flag of Sir T. Cochrane.— 
Commanders: J. Paget, to the Magnificent ; 
E. B. Tinling, to the Cam erdown.—Com- 
mander Blow, (1826), to the Black Eagle; 
Charles G. E. Patey, to the Resistance; G. 
H. Seymour, to the Wanderer; C. H. Lys- 
ter, to the Agincourt. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Clitheroe.—Edward Cardwell, esq. on petition, 
vice Wilson. 

Lewes.—Hon. Henry Fitzroy, on petition, vice 
Harford. 

Salop, South.—Viscount Newport. 

Sunderland.—Viscount Howick. 





EcciestasTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. T. W. Allies, Launton R. Oxon. 
Rey. E. Q. Ashby, Dunton R. Bucks. 
Rey. A. Brooking, Bovingdon P. C. Herts. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 






Rev. Henry Butterfield, Fulmer R. Bucks. 
Rev. H. 8. Ce jab, West Horsley R. ont, 
n- 


. S. Cer 

_ J. O. Dakeyne, St. Benedict’s P. C. 
coln. 

Rev. E. B. Dean, Lewknor V. Oxf. 

Rev. J. Fidler, Easington R, Oxford. 

Rev. W. Fisher, Kilmore R. Cork. 

Rev. J. H. Hall, Keyworth R. Notts. 

Rev. B. Hopkins, Barton P. C. Westmoreland. 

Rev. J. PE Llandyfriog V. Cardig. 

Rev. W. Haughton, Potterspury V. North- 
ampton. 

Rev. J. Jenkyns, Wootton R. Beds. 

Rey. W. C. Leach, Little Stoneham R. Suff. 

Rev. H. W. Lloyd, Pentree Voelas P.C. Denb. 

Rev. F. P. Lowe, Saltfleetbv All Saints R. Line. 

Rev. G. Mansfield, Trowbridge R. Wilts. 

Rev. F. A. Marriott, Cottesbach R. Leic. 

Rev. G. Moody, Gilston R. Herts. 

Rev. T. B. Paget, Evington V. Leic. 

Rev. H. R. Quartley, Melcombe Horsey R. 
Dorset 


Rev. R. Roberts, Milton Abbas V. Dorset. 

Rey. S. L. Sainsbury, Beckington R. cum Stan- 
derwick, Somersetshire. 

Rey. G. Sanby, *. Flixton V. Suffolk. 

Rev. T. T. Smith, Whaplode V. Linc. 

Rev. J. H. Stuart, Ampton R. Suffolk. 

Rev. E. Sunderland, Glentham V. Linc. 

Rev. T. West, Orchard Portman R. Som. 

Rev. T. Whitworth, Addlethorp R. Lincoln. 

Rev. D. A. Williams, St. David’s P.C. Carm. 

Rey. T. Williams, Elloughton V. Yorkshire. 





CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. C. M. Arnold, to the Marchioness of Bath. 
Rev. G. Carter, to Viscount Canterbury.] 
Rev. W. Henn, to the Bishop of Derry. 
Rey. E. Larken, to Lord Monson. 
Rev. B. Lowther, to Lord Lowther. 
Rev. T. T. Smith, to Viscount Ferrard. 
Rev. A. Wilkin, to Lord Lowther. 
Rey. C. H. Wilson, to the Earl of Stair. 
The Rev. Thomas M’Neece to be Abp. King’s 
Lecturer in Divinity at Trinity coll. Dublin. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 

Lord Wharuncliffe to be a Governor of the 
Charter House. 

Sir John Herschel to be Lord Rector of Maris- 
chal College, Aberdeen, 

Henry Selfe, esq. to be Recorder of Newbury. 

Charles Barry, esq. elected a Royal Academi- 
cian. 

Mr. Kippist (late Assistant) elected Librarian 
to the Linnean Society. 


BIRTHS. 

Feb. 19. In Langham-pl. the wife of Demp- 
ster ae esq. of Caldecote Hall, War- 
wicksh. a dau.—25. In Hamilton-pl. the 
Countess of Home, a son.——26. In Hyde 
Park-ter. the Hon. Mrs. Raikes Currie, a dau. 

Lately. At Balnacor, Westmeath, the 
Countess Nugent, a son and heir.—lIn Park- 
st. Westminster, Lady Verney, a son.—In 
Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. Lady Laura Money, a 
dau.— At Oxford-ter. Hyde Park, the wife of 
John Bullar, esq. a son.—In Grosvenor- 
crescent, the Hon. Mrs. Stanley, a dau.—In 
St. James’s-st. the wife of Wm. Baird, esq. 
M.P. a dau.—The wife of E. Holland, esq. 
High Sheriff of the county of Worcester, a 
dau.——In Belgrave-sq. Lady Fanny Howard, 
a dau.——In Connaught-terr. the Hon. Mrs. 
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Edward Cecil Curzon, a dau.——At Powers- 
court, the Viscountess Powerscourt, a son. 
—-In South-st. the wife of Edward Strutt, 
. M.P. a son.—In Eaton-sq. the wife of 
Major-Gen. Diovly» a dau.—At Ballyna- 
screen, Ireland, Lady Elizabeth Brownlow, a 
son.——At Boreham-house, Essex, the wife of 
Wm. F. Tufnell, esq. a son.——At Ballymore, 
Ireland, the lady of the Hon. Robert Hare, a 
son and heir. 
March 1. At Milton House, the Viscount- 
ess Milton, a dau.——2. At Chudleigh, the 
Catharine Parker, a dau.——9. At Eaton- 
sq. London, the lady of Sir J. Thorold, Bart.a 
son and heir.—11. In Eaton-sq. the Lady 
Agnes Byng, adau.——12. At Biggin House, 
Northamptonsh. the wife of the Rev. M. W. 
Watts Russell, a dau.——14. At Glasneven 
House, near Dublin, Lady Mary Lindsay, a 
dau. 





MARRIAGES. 

Oct.20. AtGuntoor, Gordon Sullivan Forbes, 
esq. of the Madras Civil Service, eldest son of 
Gordon Forbes, esq. of Ham, Surrey, to Char- 
lotte-Louisa, dau. of the late Major Lake, of 
the Madras En -» and granddau. of Adm. Sir 
Willoughby e, K.C.B. : 

Dec..15. At Great Burstead, John Robinson 
Gibson, of Copthall-court, to Mary-Eleanora, 
eldest dau. of Denzil Ede, of Billericay, esq. 
—-At Little Horkesley, Essex, the Rev. 
Markham Mills, son of the late Rev. H. F. 
Mills, and randson of the late Archbishop of 
York, to Elizabeth-Matilda, second dau. of 
Charles Rooke, esq. of Westwood House, near 
Colchester. : 

16. At Chisledon, Richard Sharland, esq. of 
Winterhay, near Ilminster, to Poppoea, second 
dau. of the late Henry Bullock, esq. of Over- 
town House, Wilts.——At Gillingham, Kent, 
the Rev. E. Jones, of Chadwell, Essex, to 
Bliza-Ann, eldest dau. of the late Major New- 
ton, Ist Garrison Battalion.—At thwell, 
Francis Henry Marshall, esq. of Moulton, 
Northamptonsh., to Julia, only dau. of John 


Bryan, esq. R.N. ‘ it 
17. At St. Mark’s, Pentonville, William 
Tritton, esq. Mayor of Hythe, Kent, to Anne, 


relict of John Harfeild, esq. of Camberwell, 
and dau. of the late Robert Douglas. 

18. At the Cape of Good Hope, Thomas 
John Fead, esq. youngest son of Col. George 
Fead, C.B., to Pauline-Jane-Baynes, youngest 
dau. of Capt. J. L. White, and granddau. of 
the late Gen. J. White, of Bengal. 

21. At Christchurch, Marylebone, W. Vesa- 
lius Pettigrew, esq. M.D., to Frances-Mary, 
dau. of Thomas Moore, esq. of Dorset-sq. _ 

Jan. 18. At Montreal, the Rev. Frederick 
Broom, Missionary, to Catherine-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Napier, Sec. for 
Indian Affairs. 

25. At Jamaica, the Hon. Thomas M‘Neel 
Custos of Westmoreland, to Bathia, secon 
dau. of Charles Barclay, esq. of Inchbroom, 
Morayshire, Scotland; and Capt. Henry Turner, 
of the ship West Indian, to Miss M‘Neel, 
sister of the said Hon. T. M‘Neel. 

27 (old style). At St. Petersburgh, Samuel 
Keate Gwyer, esq. to Mary, eldest dau. of A. 
W. Grant, esq. 

. At Lisbon, Colonel Saavedra, of the 
Portuguese Army, to Caroline, eldest dau. of 
J. Vanzeller, esq. formerly of London. 

Feb.3. At Beaumaris, John Griffith Griffiths, 
esq. of Lianfair, Carnarvsh. to Margaret-Bar- 
bara, fifth dau. of the Rev. Dr. Howard, Rec- 
tor of Beaumaris.——At_ Rothley, the Rev. 
Francis C. P. Reynolds, Chaplain to the Hon. 
E. I. Co. to Louisa-Jean, second dau. of T. G. 
Babington, esq. of Rothley Temple, Leices- 


tersh.——At Liverpool, William Stonehewer 
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Newbold, esq. of Fodenbank, near Maccles- 
field, to Alico, third dau. of the Rev. Richard 
Loxham. Incumbent of St. John’s, and Rector 
of Halsall, Lancash. 

4. At Winchester, Douglas Wynne Stuart, 
esq. fifth son of the late Hon. Archibald 
Stuart, of Balmerino, Fife, to Mercia, youngest 
dau. of the late Francis Fownes Luttrell, esq. 
——At Snolden, Kent, William Jones Arm- 
strong, esq. A. M. of Kippure, Wicklow, to 
Frances-Elizabeth, relict of Col. Sir Michael 
M:Creagh. 

5. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Robert, 
second son of William Hobson. esq. to Anna- 
Maria, fifth dau. of Frederick Perkins, esq. of 
Chipstead-pl. Kent.——At St. Ann’s, Lime- 
house, George Edward Bird, esq. of Clifton, to 
Eliza-Loyd, second dau. of James Fitzgerald, 
esq. of Stepney. 

8. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Prince 
Nicholas Esterhazy, eldest son of his Excel- 
leacy Prince Esterhazy, the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor, to Lady Sarah-Frederica-Caroline-Villiers, 
eldest dau. of the Earl of Jersey.——At Naples, 
the Duke of Calabritto, to Amelia, dau. of P. 
L. Story, esq. 

9. At Chelsea, John Hare, esq. of Worples- 
don, Surrey, to Louisa, only dau. of the late 
Major Hare, of the gith Regt. and of Mount 
Henry, Rathkeal, Ireland. 

10. At Chariton, Kent, Frederick A. York 
esq. Royal Eng. to Elizabeth, eldest dau. o 
the late Capt. Wilkinson, R. N.——At Trinity 
Church, St. Marylebone, the Rev. Alexander 
Douglas, B. A. of Great Houghton, North- 
amptonsh. to Frances, youngest dau. and 
George Edward Seymour, esq. of Queen Ann- 
st. to Harriet, fourth dau. of the late John 
Ede, esq. of Upper Harley-st.—At Chapel 
Allerton, near Leeds, Lieut.-Col. Dunn, Ro 
Art. to Margaret-Duncan, youngest dau. of W. 
Williams Brown, esq. of Allerton Hall, York- 
shire.——At Babraham, Camb. the Rev. Wm. 
Burdett, Vicar of North Molton, Devon, to 
Ann-Elizabeth, dau. of the late Mr. Henry 
Marshall, of Cambridge.——At Florence, the 
Hon. Constantine Dillon, to Frances-Dorothy, 
dau. of P. L. Story, esq. 

12. John Hervey, esq. of Ickwellbury, Beds. 
and Finningley Park, Yorksh. to Anne-Jane, 
eldest dau. of H. Tennant, esq. of Southamp- 
ton-row, Russell-sq. 

14. At. St. Pancras, Wallis Bone, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn, to Caroline-Susanna, younger 
dau. of the late John Henderson, esq. of Char- 
lotte-st. Fitzroy-sq.——At Dover, George Ro- 
bert Stevenson, esq. 7th Dragoon G 
second son of the late John Stevenson, esq. 
Binfield Place, to Annie, eldest dau. of the 

v. W. C, Cooks, and grand-dau. of the 
late Rev. W. Cooks, of Brabourne and Bentley, 
Worc.——At Bala, the Rev. T. L, Passingham, 
M.A. to Mary-Elizabeth, only surviving dau, 
of the late David Anwy]l, esq. of Plascoch. 

15. At All Souls, Marylebone, Francis Va- 
lentine Woodhouse, esq. of the Inner Temple, 
to Henrietta-Liston, youngest dau. of the Tate 
_ Archibald Lawrie, D.D. of London, Ayr- 
shire. 

17. At Florence, Lieut. H. D. Story, R.N, 
to Marion, dau. of George Baring, esq. 

19. At Charlton, Glouc. Benjamin Riky, 
esq. Capt. in H. M. 48th Regt. to Joan 
relict of Wm. Horne, esq. and second dau. o: 
the late Peake Garland, esq. of Sandridge 
Lodge, Wilts. 

23. At Eastwood, W. H. Fry, esq. of Roch- 
ford, to Louisa. F. I. Hawkins, only child of 
the late S. H. Hawkins, esq. of Norton, Devon. 
——At Hull, E. G. Varenne, esq. of Kelvedon, 
Essex, to Martha-Ann, third dau. of William 
a esq. and niece of William Thomas, esq. 
0 . 
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24. At Pembury, Kent, Henry Thomas, son 
of the late Charles Lambert, esq. of Fitzroy-sq. 
to Mary, only child of the late John Willes, 
esq. of Pembury.——At Hastings, James Phil- 
lips Kay, esq. of the Privy Council Office, 
Whitehall, to Janet, only child of the late R. 
Shuttleworth, esq. of Gawthorpe Hall, Lan- 
cash. (who take the name of Shuttleworth; 
see p. 320).——-At Wolterton, the seat of the 
Earl of Orford, in Norfolk, Lord Viscount 
Pollington, to Lady Rachel Walpole.——In 
Cadiz Bay, on board her Majesty’s ship, Ma- 
labar, William Congreve Cutliffe Bracken = 
third son of J. M. Brackenbury, esq. K. H. 
Consul at Cadiz for Andalusia, to Magdalen- 
Julia, youngest dau. of the late Hon. W. 
MGillivray, of Montreal——At Shawbury, 
Shropsh. St. John Cheverton Charlton, esq. of 
Poors d Castle, to Anne, third dau. of Philip 
Charlton, esq. of Wytheford Hall. 

26. At St. Mary’s, Newington, Thomas 
Letts, esq. of Perry House, Sydenham, to Em- 
mea Horwood, = -“.< , . late Frederick 

» eSg. 0 per ‘ord-pl. 

Lately. The Rev. E. R. Lascelles, Vicar of 
Little , Bm Yorksh. to Frances-Catha- 
rine, eldest surviving dau. of the late Rev. 
Anthony Watson, Vicar of Little Ouseburn 
and of Husingore.——KRev. C. H. Burton, Cu- 
rate of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, en 
to Helen, youngest dau. of the late Ric ard 
Rothwell, esq. of Manchester.——At Maid’s 
Moreton, Bucks, R. W. 8. Lowndes, esq, of 
Wheddon-hall, to Mary, dau. of the Rev. W. 
Fletcher, Rector of Foscott.——At Hemel 
Hempstead, the Rev. Henry Howarth, Rector 
of Meppershall, Bedfordsh. late Fellow of St. 
John’s coll. Cam. to Henrietta, dau. of the Rev. 
Jacob H. B. Mountain, Prebendary of Lin- 
coln.——At Tramore, Ireland, the Rev. Robert 
Bell, jun. Rector of Ballybrood, Cashel, to Char- 
lotte, dau. of Edward Popham, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, and niece to the late Adm. Sir 
Home Popham,——At Saint George’s, Hano- 
ver-square, W. Peyton, esq. to Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Major-General Yates, 
of Brockhurst Lodge, Hants.——At Chelten- 
ham, Archibald Roan Hamilton. esq. of Killy- 
leagh Castle, county of Down, Ireland, and 
Lieut. in the 5th Dragoon Guards, to Cathe- 
rine-Ann, only dau. of the Rev. Geo. Caldwell, 
of Sandford-p!. Cheltenham. 

March 1. At Bangor, Downshire, David 
Stewart Ker, esq. M.P. eldest son of David 
Ker, esq. of Portavo, Downsh. to the Hon. 
Anna-Dorothea Blackwood, youngest dau. of 
Hans Lord Dufferin and Claneboye.——At 
Mambhead, near Exeter, the Earl of Morley, to 
Mrs. Coryton, widow of J. T. Coryton, jun. 
esq. of Pentillie Castle, Cornwall. —At St. 
Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. the Rev. Wm. Yorick 
Smythies, of Wembdon, Somerset, to Harriet- 
Maria, second dau. of the late Edward Gordon, 
esq. of Sunninghill, Berks.——At St. Mary’s, 
Bryanston-sq. Joseph Parker, esq. of Downing 
Co! > Oe +» to Jane, ome oe dau. of the 
late John Jackson, esq. of Bryanston-sq.—aAt 
Hampstead, the Rev. J. P. T. Wyche, of Cran- 
field, Beds., to Emma, second dau. of G. K. 


Paxon, esq. 
2. At Leamington Spa, Robert, son of Wm. 
Ralph Cartwright, esq. M. P. of Aynhoe, North- 


1 er to Katherine-Frances, eldest dau. 
of A. R. Prior, esq.—At Dorstone, Hereford- 
shire, J. E. Hale, esq. of Somerton Hall, Suff. 
to Sarah-Forester, second dau. of the Rev. 
Thomas Prosser, Rector of Dorstone, and of 
Snodhill Castle, Herefordsh.— At Wonston, 
Hants, the Rev. Alfred Blizh Hill, son of F. 
Hill, esq. of Southampton, and Curate of St. 
George’s, Leeds, to Agnes-Sarah, dau. of the 
Rev. A. Dallas, Rector of Wonston. 

“3, At Dean, Lanc., George Edward, eldest 
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son of George Wilson, esq. of Dallam Tower, 
Westm., to Gertrude-Mary, dau. of Wm. 
Hulton, esq. of Hulton Park.——At Camber- 
well, Golding Bird, A.M., M.D., to Mary-Ann, 
a dau. of John Brett, esq. of the Kent- 
road. 

5. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, W. R. 
Bingley, esq. of the Inner Temple, to Jane- 
Margaret, eldest dau. of P. B. Brodie, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields——-At St. Martin’s, N. 
M. Pignatorre, LL.D. of Cephalonia, to Ka- 
therine, eldest dau. of Mr. George Nicholson, 
of Abingdon-st.——At Brighton, the Rev. W. 
F. W. Watson, son of John Watson, esq. of 
Heigham Hall, Norfolk, to Mary-Jane, younger 
dau. of the Rev. Robert Fennell, of Brighton. 
—At Netherseal, Leic., R. C. Didham, esq. of 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, to Hannah, third dau. of 
= late Rev. John Roby, Rector of Conger- 
ston. 

7. At Symondsbury, near Bridport, Stephen 
Stone Gummer, esq. son of the late Col. 8. 8. 
Gummer, to Lucia-Anne, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. Francis Oakley, Vicar of Bradpole. 
——At Sutton Veney, John, eldest son of th 
late Edward Hinton, esq. to Lydia, fifth and 
youngest dau. of George Abbott, esq. 

8. At Bethnal Green, James Budge, esq. of 
Camborne, Cornwall, to Eliza, relict of Count 
Mahé de la Bourdonnais, and dau. of the late 
L. Gordon, esq. Purser R. N.——At Brompton, 
Walter W. Rees, esq. to Laura Ann, eldest 
dan. of the late John atham, esq. of Dorset- 
pl. Regent’s Park.—At Chevening, N. B. F. 

jhawe, esq. late Capt. in the 17th Lancers, 
to Helen, second dau. of Frederick Perkins, 
esq. of Chipstead-pl.——At Stokenchurch, the 
Rev. J. Ballow, only son of the Rev. J. Bal- 
low, of Woodeaton, in Oxfordshire, to Eliza, 
eldest dau. of John Fane, esq. of Wormsley. 
—At Oldswinford, the Rev. Thomas Price, 
Rector of Lianrothal, Herefordshire, to Sarah, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Rogers, 
M.A. of nomen EZ St. Marylebone, 
T. B. Procter, esq. M.D., of Stockwell, Surrey, 
youngest son of the late Richard Procter, esq. 
to Susan, youngest dau. of the late Richard 
Wodehouse, esq. of Bedford-sqg.—At Ken- 
sington, William Daniel Bul ock, esq. of 
East Sheen, to Mary, dau. of the late Christo- 
pher Vaughan, esq. of Dublin. 

9. At Melcombe Regis, James Douglas 
Moffatt, esq. Bengal Cav., only son of William 
Moffatt, esq. of Harperton, Roxburghsh., to 
Jeannette-Jane, youngest dau. of Wm. Moffatt, 
esq. of Weymouth.—aAt St. George’s, Hano- 
ver-sq., Edward Grimstone, esq. only son of 
the late Dr. Grimstone, R.N., to Louisa, 
second dau. of the late William Rider, esq. 

10. At Clifton, John Yorke, esq. to Juliana- 
Frances-Ann, widow of P. D. Sherston, esq. 
of Stobeney Park, Som., and eldest dau. of the 
late Wm. J. Yorke, esq¢.—At Bampton, Devon, 
Joseph Hopgood, esq. of Bampton, third son 
of T. B. Hopgood, esq. of Gumley House, 
Ealing, to Honor Hutchings, only dau. of the 
late Rev. Bartholomew Davey, Vicar of Bamp- 
ton.—At Kensington, Captain Hanmer, Roy. 
Horse Guards, brother of Sir John Hanmer, 
Bart. to Victoria Conroy, the youngest dau. of 
Sir John Conroy, Bart.—At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Capt. Douglas, of Prince Albert’s 
Hussars, to Rosa, dau. of the late Right Hon. 
Sir Arthur Paget, G.C.B.—At West Harp- 
tree, Edw. Wilkins, esq. of Harptree Court, to 
Pree. widow of J. H. Wilcox, esq. 
of Whitley Court, and youngest dau. of the 
late Sir Samuel Wathen, of Woodchester 
House, co. Gloucester——At Salisbury, the 
Rev. J. P. Greenly, Rector of Burleston, Dor- 
Set, to Ellen, youngest dau. of Mr. Woolaston, 
of Quiton Cross, Stafiord. 
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OBITUARY. 


Count Pozzo pi Borco. 

Feb. 14. At Paris, in his 74th 
the very celebrated diplomatist 
Pozzo di Borgo, late 
Russia in London. 

The Pozzo family is honourably ranked 
among the ancient and haughty nobles of 
Corsica, and, originally seated in their 
mountain fastnesses, for centuries inha- 
bited a small castle called Montichi, in 
that island. In modern times the race of 
Pozzo established themselves at the 
village Pozzo di Borgo, no great distance 
from Ajaccio. 

Charles Andreas Pozzo di Borgo was 
born in the island on the 8th of March, 
1768, a few years before the annexation 
of Corsica with France. His early edu- 
cation was entrusted to the church. The 
shock with which the French revolution 
electrified Europe was communicated to 
Corsica, and attended by the actual horrors 
of civil dissension. The little island was 
divided into two parties; the families of 
foreign extraction adopted the democratic 
principles of France ; they advocated the 
theory of universal liberty ; the natives of 
the soil sought to fix the independence of 
their country, and demanded the restora- 
tion of ancient Corsica. At the head of 
the republican party stood the houses of 
Bonaparte, Azena, and Salicetti. The 
patriotic party were led on by Paoli and 
the youthful Pozzo di Borgo. 

rom the commencement of the revo- 
lution, young Di Borgo took an active part 
in its proceedings. He was secretary of 
the assembly of the Corsican nobles con- 
voked by Louis XVI. He bore their 
address of congratulation to the National 
Convention at Paris, and was chosen to 
represent Ajaccio in the Legislative As- 
sembly of France. He then became a 
member of the diplomatic committee 
under the presidéncy of Brissot. While 
a deputy of his native country, Pozzo di 
Borgo seldom ascended the rostrum, and 
his speeches, when he did, are said to 
have exhibited the usual characteristics 
of the minor orators of the Revolution, 
declamation and bombast. 

Pozzo di Borgo did not remain long a 
deputy. He returned to Corsica, became 
again imbued with the spirit and feelings 
of his ancestors; and, in concert with 
Paoli, began to agitate the establishment 
of the national independence. The com- 
patriots were denounced by the French 
party, and summoned to justify them- 
selves at the bar of the French Conven- 
tion, At Corte, the capital of the moun. 


ear, 
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tains, Paoli and Pozzo replied to the 
summons by assembling their country- 
men, and 1,200 bold mountaineers vested 
the government of Corsica in their hands, 
and devoted the Bonapartes and Azenas 
to public infamy. An ap to arms 
was unavoidable. A British fleet ap- 
peared before Ajaccio, bearing offers of 
protection and aid, provided Corsica 
would place itself under the supremacy of 
Great Britain. ‘The terms were accepted, 
a constitution was drawn up, and Paoli 
proposed Pozzo di Borgo as President of 
the State Council, and presented him in 
the following terms :—‘‘ I will answer 
for him. He is a man as well qualified 
to guard the interests of a nation, as 
capable of protecting a mountain herd, 
and knows how to repel ie by 
the argument of arms.’’ In this position 
Pozzo di Borgo reorganized the entire 
administration of the country, bya ju- 
dicial code admirably adapted to the 
circumstances and interests of the le. 
Before two ney had expired, it be. 
came evident that Corsica must submit 
to France. Pozzo di Borgo did not wait 
to witness the catastrophe. He sought 
refuge first at Naples and Elba, and sub- 
sequently came to England, where he 
remained upwards of eighteen months, 
enjoying all the honours and distinctions 
justly due to his high abilities and firm 
fidelity. He here formed connections 
with the noble French emigrés; this led 
to his employment in some secret diplo- 
matic niissions, which progressively in- 
creased in number and importance. The 
ear 1798 saw him in Vienna; France 
ad then experienced various reverses, 
and had lost all her republican conquests 
with the exception of a few points on the 
Alps. Royalty seemed about to gain the 
ascendancy once more. Pozzo di Borgo, 
then in the flower of his age, took a most 
active part in the diplomatic movements. 
He was continually traversing Germany 
and Italy to forward and sustain, by his 
cabinet intrigues, the warlike operations 
of the old Russian Field Marshal Su. 
warrow. His labours were in vain; 
Massena’s victory at Zurich consigned 
him once more to inaction at Vienna, 
there to witness the continued success 
and exaltation of his countryman, Na- 
een Bonaparte, towards whom his 
atred was strong and inextinguishable. 
On the renewal of the war, after the 
eace of Amiens, Pozzo di Borgo entered 
into the diplomatic service of Russia, 
and was sent to Vienna as the Emperor's 
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agent, to consolidate a new coalition 

inst the self-created monarch of 
Tae. He shortly after repaired to 
Italy, to represent his royal master in 
the military operations which the com- 
bined armies of England, Russia, and 
Naples were to commence in southern 
Italy. The secession of Austria, after 
the defeat of Austerlitz, again took Pozzo 
to Vienna, and thence to St. Petersburg. 
When Prussia joined the coalition, Pozzo 
di Borgo, created a Count, and attached 
to the imperial person by his appointment 
as Colonel de la suite, was in the ranks of 
the Russian army. After the battle of 
Jena he was again employed at the 
Austrian court, to attempt to rouse it 
from its political lethargy, caused by the 
péace of Presburg. His mission was in 
vain, and he was removed to the Darda- 
nelles, that, in conjunction with the 
British ambassador, he might treat with 
Turkey. In the engagement between 
the Russian and Turkish fleets the dip- 
lomatic Colonel greatly distinguished 
himself. 

The peace of Tilsit begat personal 
friendship between Napoleon and the 

ung Czar. Pozzo di Borgo thought it 
impolitic, and clearly saw that his con- 
tinuance in the Russian service would be 
unpleasant, and perhaps dangerous. He 
frankly declared his opinions to Alexander, 
and requested permission to retire from 
his service. ‘* My presence,’”’ he urged, 
“ can only tend to injure your Majesty's 
service. Bonaparte is not the man to 
forget early antipathies, and sooner or 
later he will seize some opportunity to 
demand possession of my person.” “ Free 
your arms,” was his parting advice, ‘‘ from 

ur present entanglement, that you may 
Be at liberty for your final, and, I trust, 
successful struggle with France.” 

Pozzo di Borgo retired to Vienna, and 
so energetically employed his diplomatic 
skill throughout the campaign between 
Austria and France in 1809, that, after 
the succeeding treaty of peace had been 
signed, Napoleon demanded that his 
faithful enemy should be delivered up to 
him. This demand was refused, but 
Pozzo withdrew from the sphere of im- 

ial hospitality, and travelled through 

urkey, Syria, and Malta. Towards the 
elose of 1810 he was once again in 
London. 

The British government knew the 
importance of the refugee, and welcomed 
him as a valuable acquisition. Many and 
long were the consultations between 
Pozzo di Borgo and the Marquess Wel- 
lesley, in which the Count pointed out 
the vulnerable in Napoleon’s over- 
grown power, through which its vitality 
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might be most advantageously assailed. 
His experience and city confirmed 
the able and statesmanlike, though then 
unappreciated, views of the Marquess. 
he peace of Tilsit proved, as Pozzo 
had predicted, a mere truce of arms. In 
1812, the war between France and Russia 
broke out anew with exterminating fury. 
The Count then resumed his old official 
functions, and, as, the accredited agent of 
Alexander, negotiated a renewed alliance 
with England. The danger of his coun- 
try obliged Alexander to sacrifice his 
own judgment to the prejudices of the 
nobles, and dismiss all foreigners from 
the high offices of state. Pozzo di Bo 
was therefore recalled, and, after an in- 
terval of five eventful years, he again 
found himself before the Russian em- 
peror at Calitz. 
The mighty army of Napoleon dis- 
“p ared before the snow of Russia. 
exander wished to remain satisfied 
with that victory, and the wily statesman 
with difficulty convinced the imperial 
understanding that European safety was 
only to be found in the complete de- 
struction of the falling colossus. He 
proceeded to collect the necessary means 
to effect that determination. The battles 
of Lutzen and Bautzen, and the retreat 
of the Russian army on Upper Silesia, 
tried the indomitable spirit of Di Borgo. 
The aid of Bernadotte and Sweden was 
important ; but the Crown Prince, be- 
fore whose vision the imperial crown of 
France occasionally flitted, coquetted with 
the allied cause, lingered with his army at 
Stralsund, and there watched the progress 
of events. Thither hastened Pozzo di 
Borgo, and at last induced Bernadotte to 
accompany him to the military congress 
held at Trachenberg. There met the 
three most entire inveterate enemies of 
Napoleon, Each hated the man: Mo- 
reau hated in Napoleon the First Consul ; 
Bernadotte, the Emperor; Pozzo detested 
the Corsican, the Consul, the Emperor. 
The curtain drew up at the Congress 
of Prague for the last act in the European 
tragedy. Austria, at the eleventh hour, 
roused by the insults of Napoleon, be- 
came resolved, and placed her troops at 
the disposal of the allied powers. The 
—— of Pozzo di Borgo brightened ; 
e was made a general in the Russian 
service, and in his military capacity he 
joined Bernadotte, who was then covering 
Berlin. The defence of Dresden, and 
the battle of Leipsic, soon followed. The 
allied forces began to move slowly and 
warily towards France. Pozzo di Borgo 
was summoned to Frankfort, to aid the 
united powers in examining the moral, 
physical, and political condition of France, 
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before they hazarded the decisive blow. 
Thence he was despatched to London, in 
January, 1814, on the part of the allied 
monarchs, to convince the British Cabinet 
of their moderate wishes and unambitious 
views, and to bring back with him Lord 
Castlereagh, then Foreign Minister, to 
join their councils, 

His mission prospered. Lord Castle- 
reagh and Pozzo di Borgo embarked for 
the Continent, and soon reached the head- 
quarters of the allies at Baden. The re- 
solution of Alexander sometimes wavered, 
and Pozzo trembled lest his enemy, now 
within his grasp, should escape. A march 
en masse on Paris was his undeviating 
advice. He was again successful. The 
intrigues of Talleyrand and Caulaincourt 
were disregarded, and Alexander, accom- 
panied by his counsellor, was soon seen 
in the French capital. 

The abdication of Napoleon was fol- 
lowed by a regency. Alexander was not 
unwilling to treat with it, had not Pozzo 
di Borgo been at hand to represent to the 
irresolute potentate that ‘‘ the regency 
was only another term for Napoleon him- 
self,’’ For two hours the Emperor he- 
sitated ; but the Count would not quit his 
presence without an assurance that no 
negotiation should be entered into either 
with Napoleon or his family. He ob- 
tained the promise, and hastened to 
Talleyrand, to whom, in the fulness of 
his joy, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Not only have I 
slain Napoleon politically, but I have just 
thrown the last shovel-full of earth over 
his imperial corse!” He had revenged 
the cause of Corsica on the Corsican 
usurper. 

he Bourbon dynasty was recalled, 
and Pozzo di Borgo was appointed by the 
allied Monarchs to proceed to London, 
to announce to Louis his accession to the 
throne of his ancestors. He was also 
deputed to lay before the King the un- 
disguised state and feelings of the nation. 
He fulfilled his task; its product was 
the declaration of St. Ouen, the founda- 
tion of the subsequent Charter. 

Pozzo di Borgo was summoned to the 
great Congress of Vienna. In that as- 
sembly he vehemently pressed the re- 
movalof Napoleon from Elba to some more 
remote and obscure corner of the globe. 
While the congregated statesmen were 
debating on the proposition, intelligence 
arrived that Napoleon had disembarked 
in France. Pozzo di Borgo was alone 
prepared for such an event. He coolly 
observed, ‘* I know Bonaparte—he will 
march on Paris: our work is before 
us; nota moment must be lost.” The 
allied powers advanced towards the Rhine 
without delay, in consolidated masses. 

Gent. Maa. Vou, XVII, 
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Pozzo di Borgo joined the Anglo. 
Prussian army, forming the vanguard of 
the allies, in Belgium. Waterloo was 
fought and won; and the Count, though 
wounded, followed Wellington to Paris, 
and resumed his portfolio as Russian 
Ambassador. The cabinet of Tualley- 
rand was formed under the auspices of 
Wellington; Pozzo determined to effect 
its downfall. Tulleyrand endeavoured to 
propitiate his protection by a French 
peerage, and an offer of the Ministry of 
the Interior, but in vain. Talleyrand 
gave place to the Duke of Richelieu, and 
Russian ascendancy soared above all 
competition. The exertions of Pozzo 
were taxed to the uttermost at the con- 
gresses of ‘Troppau, Laybach, and Ve- 
rona, to attain influence and weight for 
Russia in the south of Europe, at the 
expense of Great Britain. To forward 
these ends, he was despatched to Madrid 
to pave the way for the Cabinet of Zea 
Bermudez, who had been gained to Rus- 
sian interests during his long residence at 
St. Petersburgh as the consul-general for 
Spain. He fulfilled his instructions to 
the letter, and then returned to Paris. 

Pozzo di Borgo disapproved of the 
military promenade of the Duke of An- 
gouleme across the Pyrenees; but at that 
period, as his influence had declined, all 
he could do was to observe, and shrug his 
shoulders. After the death of Alexander, 
and the succession of Nicholas, the Count 
continued Ambassador at Paris. 

On the breaking out of the war between 
Russia and Turkey, Pozzo endeavoured 
to induce the French Government to co- 
operate with Russia: in this he failed, 
but he prevailed on them to guarantee an 
armed neutrality. How he deceived the 
Duke of Wellington, and frustrated the 
policy of Metternich, in forming an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance between Eng- 
land and Austria on Eastern affairs, is 
— well known, and its results deeply 
felt. 


When the Polignac 


ministry was 
formed, Pozzo di Borgo early foresaw 
the approach of the revolution, of which 
he repeatedly warned his own sovereign, 
who repeated his apprehensions to Morte- 
mart, then the French ambassador at 


St. Petersburgh. On the 26th of July, 
1830, appeared the ever-memorable or- 
dinances, All the diplomatists, too, were 
thrown into the wildest confusion. They 
assembled at the hotel of Pozzo di Borgo 
to determine their wisest course. The 
Russian Ambassador advised them to 
await the issue of the struggle, without 
taking any public official step; they una- 
nimously assented. 

Louis Philip, on assuming the title of 
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King of the French, persuaded Pozzo di 
Borgo to wait for instructions from his 
court, and wrote an autograph letter to 
Nicholas, in which he described himself 
as having been compelled by lamentable 
events to ascend the vacant throne. Ni- 
cholas replied coolly to the apologetic 
epistle ; but his representative was not 
ordered home. The Belgian revolution 
followed, and a plan of offensive opera- 
tions was already sketched out at St. 
Petersburgh, by which the Polish army 
was to form the vanguard of the great 
host intended to chastise Louis Philip. 
Pozzo di Borgo received instructions to 
hold himself in readiness to quit Paris at 
a day’s notice. The Polish revolution 
saved Europe from a general war, and 
the Russian Emperor directed his Am- 
bassador to stay where he was, and, by 
temporizing, prevent any intervention on 
the part of France. Success once more 
attended his efforts ; but the struggle was 
one of the most trying labours ever com- 
mitted to the diplomatist. His person, 
his suite, were in danger from a turbulent 
multitude; his hotel was only protected 
from destruction by a guard of safety. At 
one time he flattered the Government 
with the belief that, order restored to 
Poland, its interference in the affairs of 
that unhappy country would be per- 
mitted; but, order being restored, he de- 
clared his master never would tolerate its 
intervention in the government of his 
states. 

Peace returned, Nicholas’s aversion to 
the French dynasty was shown by the in- 
difference of his ambassador towards his 
own advice. This begot the alliance, 
formed by Talleyrand between England 
and France. The renewal of the Russo- 
Turkish war soon demanded other con- 
duct, and a different policy again conci- 
liated the court of the ‘Tuileries. He 
flattered the pride of Louis Philip with 
the suggestion of a Russian alliance; but, 
his purpose achieved, a marriage was de- 
clined, and the Duke of Orleans obliged 
to descend to the inferior house of 
Wirtemburg for a future Queen of the 
French. 

The oriental war over, Pozzo di Borgo 
was commissioned, much against his own 
inclination (for Paris was his home, his 
delight,) to visit London, and ascertain 
the precise state of affairs in the cabinet 
of St. James’s; but not as yet in the cha- 
racter of Ambassador, for Prince Lieven 
still retained that character. But after 
the formation of the quadruple alliance, 
the Emperor Nicholas thought fit to ap. 
point as Ambassador at the British court 
a man whose diplomatic generalship had 
never been foiled in the service of his 
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adopted land. Debilitated by age and 
illness, Pozzo di Borgo accepted the em- 
bassy of England with great reluctance. 
He remained here upwards of two years, 
when his health gave way, and he re- 
turned to Paris, where, in the hotel 
which was once the scene of his diplo- 
matic triumphs, he awaited in a state of 
insensibility the approach of death. 

His funeral took place or the 17th 
Feb. with great pomp, in the church of 
St. Thomas d’Aquin, Paris. 


Sir Atex. Burnes, F.R.S. 

Nov. 2 or 3. At Cabool, in Affghan- 
istan, Lieut.-Col. Sir Alexander Burnes, 
Knt. and C.B. Political President in the 
Court of the Shah Soojak, F.R.S. &c. &c. 

Sir Alexander Burnes was born at 
Montrose, in Scotland, 16th May, 1805. 
Having greatly distinguished himself at 
the Montrose academy, the classical de- 
partment of which was then celebrated 
over Scotland, he obtained the appoint- 
ment of cadet for the Bombay army, and 
arrived at the presidency on the 3lst Oct. 
1821. On the 25th Dec. in the following 
year, he was appointed interpreter in the 
Hindostanee language to the Ist extra 
battalion at Surat, and, on account of his 
proficiency in the Persian language, soon 
after obtained from the judges of the 
Sudder Adawlut the employment of trans- 
lating the Persian documents of that court. 
His regiment, the 21st Native Infantry, 
having been ordered to Bhooj early in 
1825, Lieut. Burnes joined it, and during 
the serious disturbances which took place 
in Cutch, in April of that year, was ap- 
pointed quartermaster of brigade, in which 
capacity he accompanied the field force 
against the insurgents, affording import- 
ant aid to the then officiating resident, 
Captain Walter, and giving early promise 
of that energy and decision which after- 
wards characterised him. Although not 
yet twenty years of age, his superior 
talents, industry, and zeal had by this 
time fully attracted the attention of the 
authorities, and accordingly in the month 
of November of the same year he was 
appointed, on the recommendation of the 
Adjutant- General, Sir D. Leighton, Per- 
sian interpreter to a force of 8,000 men, 
commanded by Colonel M. Napier, of 
his Majesty’s 6th foot, assembled for the 
invasion of Scinde. In Aug. 1826, he 
was confirmed on the general staff as a 
deputy-assistant quartermaster-general. 
It was at this period that he drew up an 
able and elaborate paper on the statistics 
of Wagur, forwarded to Government in 
Jan, 1837, by Col. Shuldham, quarter. 
master-general, with high encomiums on 
the industry and research of the reporter, 
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and on the value of the information the 
report contained. For this Lieut. Burnes 
received the thanks of Government, with 
a handsome pecuniary reward, and had 
the high and much-valued testimony of 
the Governor, Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
in his favour, Just a year after this 
similar marks of approbation were be- 
stowed on him for the elaboration of a 
valuable memoir on the eastern mouth of 
the Indus. In addition to the customary 
forms of approbation, Lieut. Burnes was, 
on this occasion, specially complimented 
on the proofs which his labours afforded 
of a disposition to combine the advance- 
ment of general knowledge with the ex- 
emplary discharge of his official duties. 

n Sept. 1829, he was appointed to act 
as assistant to the political agent in 
Cutch, in prosecution of the survey of 
the north-west frontier, Lieut. (now 
Major) Holland, of the quartermaster- 
general’s department, having been nomi- 
nated to act with him in the intended 
survey, An account of the expedition, 
written by him, will be found in the 
Transactions of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London, 1834. ; 

Early in 1830 a present of horses from 
the King of England to the Maharajah 
Runajeet Singh arrived at Bombay, with 
a letter of compliments from the Minister 
for India, Lord Ellenborough, to the 
Sikh chief. At the recommendation of 
Sir John Malcolm, Lieut. Burnes was 
nominated by the Supreme Government 
to proceed with these to Lahore, the 
capital of the Punjaub country, The 
authorities both in England and India, 
conceiving that much information might 
be derived from such a journey, in addi- 
tion to the accomplishment of the com- 
plimentary mission in which he was os- 
tensibly employed, Lieut. Burnes was di- 
rected to obtain full and complete infor- 
mation in reference to everything per- 
taining to the geography of the Indus. 
That a better colour might be given to a 
deviation from the customary route so far 
as Hyderabad, he was intrusted with 
presents to the Ameers of Scinde. A 
regular escort of British troops was de- 
clined, and a guard of wild Beloochees 
was found sufficient to insure protection, 
while they permitted an intercourse with 
the natives which a more regular force 
would have prevented. ‘The expedition 
moved from Mandavee, in Cutch, on the 
Ist Jan. 1831, and on the 28th arrived at 
the western mouth of the Indus. After 
many annoying delays and obstructions 
thrown in their way by the jealousy of 
the Ameers, the party reached Hyderabad 
on the 18th of March. The unlooked- 
for detention, meanwhile, had been turned 
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to good account, a full survey of all the 
mouths of the Indus, and a map of the 
lower portion of its course, and of the 
land route to Tatta, having been the 
fruits, On the 23rd April they once 
more embarked on the Indus; and, after 
visiting the various places of note along 
the Indus, they arrived at Lahore on the 
18th July. They next proceeded across 
the Sutledge to Loodianah; and here 
Burnes first met-the present King of 
Cabool, the Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk, 
then living as a guest within the British 
territories, and maintaining, while a pen- 
sioner on our bounty, the forms of so- 
vereignty and ceremonies of state which, 
ridiculous in his banishment, have proved 
so offensive on his restoration. His 
impression of the character of our future 
ally seems to have been most unfavoura- 
ble. ‘* From what | learn,’’ says he, ‘‘ I 
do not believe the Shah possesses suffi- 
cient energy to seat himself on the throne 
of Cabool; and, if he did regain it, he 
has not tact to discharge the duties of so 
difficult a situation.” In December he 
visited Kernaul and Delhi, and was pre- 
sented to the Great Mogul, the 15th de- 
scendant from Timour. ‘ The mum- 
mery of the ceremony,” says he, ‘‘ was 
absurd, and I could not suppress a smile 
as the officers mouthed, in loud and 
sonorous solemnity, the titles of King of 
the World, the Ruler of the Earth, toa 
monarch now realmless, and a prince 
without the shadow of power.’’ 

The sanction of the Governor-General 
for the travellers to proceed into Central 
Asia having been fully and finally given 
in the end of December, the journey was 
commenced on the 2nd of Jan. 1832. 

Of this journey Lieut. Burnes, towards 
the conclusion of his admirable work upon 
the subject, says :—‘‘ I shall not pause 
to reflect on the feelings with which I 
again set foot in India after so long and 
weary a journey. In the outset I saw 
everything, both ancient and modern, to 
excite the interest and inflame the imagi- 
nation — Bactria, Transoxiana, Scythia, 
and Parthia, Kharasm, Khorasan, and 
Iran. We had now visited all these 
countries; we had retraced the greater 
part of the route of the Macedonians ; 
trodden the kingdoms of Porus and 
Taxiles ; sailed on the Hydaspes ; crossed 
the Indian Caucasus, and resided in the 
celebrated city of Balkh, from which 
Greek monarchs, far removed from the 
academies of Corinth and Athens, had 
once disseminated amongst mankind a 
knowledge of the arts and sciences, of 
their own history, and the world. We 
had beheld the scenes of Alexander's 
wars, of the rude and savage inroads of 
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Genghis and Timour, as well as of the 
campaigns and revelries of Baber, as given 
in the delightful and glowing language of 
his commentaries. In the journey to the 
coast we had marched on the very line of 
route by which Alexander had pursued 
Darius , while the voyage to India took 
us on the coast of Mekran and the track 
o! his admiral, Nearchus.” 

Shortly after his return to India Lieut. 
Burnes received instructions to proceed 
to Calcutta. While there he received 
the special thanks of the Governor-Ge- 
neral, The memoirs he had drawn up 
having been ordered to be transmitted to 
the Court of Directors, he left Calcutta 
in June, and arrived in London early in 
Oct. :833. His reception at the India 
House, as well as by the Board of Control, 
was as cordial as the most ambitious 
could have desired. On 30th Dec. he 
was introduced at court, and afterwards 
received the special acknowledgments of 
the King for the unpublished map and 
memoir which he had presented to his 
Majesty. The manuscripts were put in 
train for immediate publication, and, 
after due curtailment bestowed on them 
in the secret department of the India 
House, were passed into the bands of 
the publisher, Mr. Murray. The success 
of the work was almost unprecedented 
for a book of travels. Nearly 900 copies 
were sold off in a single day. Murray 
gave the author 800/. for the copyright of 
the first edition. Mr. Lockhart called on 
Lieut. Burnes, and told him that it sur- 
passed in interest any book of travels he 
had everread. It was immediately trans- 
lated into the German and French lan- 
guages, and, curiously enough, Burnes in 
his next visit to Cabool, in 1837, found 
that the Russian emissaries had been 
using the French edition, a copy of which 
they had with them, as a hand-book on 
their way. While in this country, in 
1834, he was made a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and received the honorary tes- 
timonials of several other learned bodies. 
In May, 1834, he received from the 
Royal Geographical Society the fourth 
royal premium of fifty guineas for his 
navigation of the River Indus, and a 
journey to Balkh and Bokhara, across 
Central Asia. At the meeting of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, on Feb. 21, 1835, 
he was elected an honorary member, for 
having ‘ fixed with accuracy the position 
of Bokhara and Balkh, and the great 
Himalayan mountains, and having done 
more to the construction of a map of 


those countries than had been done since . 


Alexander the Great.” On this occasion 
he was complimented by Sir Alexander 
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Johnstone for having almost ascertained 
a continuous route and link of communi- 
cation between Western Asia and the 
Caspian Sea, as also for his excellent 
diplomatic arrangements with the Ameers 
of Scinde: The museum of the Royal 
Asiatic Society also contains the Bokhara 
cloak worn by him in his travels in the 
Paunjaub. ; 

After a sojourn of eighteen months in 
his native country, Lieut. Burnes left 
London on the 5th April, 1835, and 
reached India on the Ist June, through 
France and Egypt, and so by the Red 
Sea packet. A curious circumstance oc- 
curred on his approach to the shores of 
India. His brother Charles, the un- 
happy sharer of his fate at Cabool, had 
been appointed a cadet, and sailed from 
London on the 5th Feb. The vessels met 
when 200 miles out at sea, and the steamer 
having taken on board part of the pas- 
sengers of the sailing vessel, the brothers, 
who had left England two months apart, 
and sought India by routes so different, 
sailed into the port of their common des- 
tination together. On his arrival at Bom- 
bay Lieut. Burnes was directed to resume 
the duties of Assistant to the Resident 
at Cutch, Colonel Pottinger. 

Shortly after his return to India, Lieut. 
Burnes, in acknowledgment of bis di- 
plomatic and other services, was knighted 
by patent, and advanced to the brevet 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, dated the 
8th April, 1836. On the final restoration 
of the Shah Soojah in Sept. 1839, he was 
appointed Political Resident at Cabool, 
with a salary of 3,000/. a year. The 
particulars of his melancholy fate are at 
present unknown ; but he is believed to 
have been assassinated, together with 
eight other officers, of whom his brother 
was one, at the commencement of the 
insurrection at Cabool on the 2nd or 3rd 
of last November. His brother, Lieut. 
Charles Burnes, of the 17th Regiment of 
Native Infantry, was born on the 12th 
Jan. 1812, and appointed a cadet on the 
Bombay establishment in 1835, by Mr. 
Lush, as a compliment to the services of 
Sir Alexander. He has left three sur- 
viving brothers: Dr. James Burnes, K.H. 
in the East India Company's service; 
David Burnes, M.D. of London; and 
Adam, a writer to the signet in Montrose. 
Their father is also still living, the Town 
Clerk of that borough, and one of its 
most active citizens, and who has, for the 
last forty years, taken a leading part in 
all the agricultural and municipal im- 
provements in the eastern district of the 
county to which he belongs, 
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Henry Howarp, Esa. 
March 1. At Corby Castle, Cumber- 


land, in his 85th year, Henry Howard, 
esq. F.S.A. 

Mr. Howard was born July 2, 1757, at 
his paternal mansion. He was the son 
of Philip Howard, esq. of Corby Castle, 
(who died in 1810,) author of a work 
‘« On the Scriptural History of the Earth 
and of Mankind,’’ 4to. 1797, by bis wife 
Anne, daughter of Henry Witham, esq. 
of Cliffe, co. York. ‘This branch of the 
Howards derives from Sir Francis, 
second son of the Lord William Howard, 
of Naworth Castle, well known in Border 
history and ballads as Belted Will, the 
terror of the moss-troopers, and ‘ the 
civilizer of our Borders:” but not less 
distinguished as a man of letters and ac- 
complishments. Lord William was the 
third son of Thomas fourth Duke of 
Norfolk, (son of the brilliant Henry, 
Earl of Surrey,) who was beheaded for 
his unfortunate attachment to Mary, 
Queen of Scots; but Lord William was 
restored in blood, by Act of Parliament, 
A.D. 1603. Having married the Lady 
Elizabeth Dacre, he subsequently settled 
at Naworth Castle, a seat of the Earls 
of Carlisle, who derive from Sir Philip 
Howard, the eldest son of the Lord 
William. 

Mr. Howard was educated at the es- 
tablishment of the English Benedictines, 
at Douay; and afterwards spent some 
time at the University of Paris. Intend- 
ing to embrace the profession of arms, he 
was sent to the Theresian Academy at 
Vienna, at that time affording perhaps 
the most comprehensive course of studies 
of any collegiate institution in Europe. 
It happened that he was the only 
Englishman there, (there were, however, 
some pupils of Irish extraction,) and at the 
time of his death he was probably one of 
very few survivors who had known (so far 
as a private individual may a sovereign) 
the great and good Empress Maria 
Theresa, who, (as he expressed it,) 
always treated him with maternal tender- 
ness. The Empress assisted at the 
public examinations. He returned to 
England in 1784, but the penal laws, then 
in full force, proved an insurmountable 
bar to his obtaining a commission in the 
English army. On the relaxation of the 
penal laws, Mr. Howard served for some 
years, both in England and Ireland, in 
the Ist York Militia. 

About the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, when the country was 
menaced by a threatened invasion, Mr. 
Howard, assisted by the leading gentle- 
men of the county, raised a volunteer 
corps, known as the Cumberland Rangers, 
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which he commanded. until it was dis- 
banded in 1814. He published ‘A 
Drill of Light Infantry and Riflemen, as 
arranged for the Cumberland Rangers.” 
8vo. 1805, and in 1826, a concise treatise, 
entitled, ‘‘ Erroneous Opinions, com- 
monly entertained respecting the Catholic 
Religion,” a work which passed through 
several editions. He assisted Dr, Lin. 
gard, in his last edition of the ‘ History 
of England ;” Mr, Tytler in his ‘“* Ed- 
ward VI. and Queen Mary,” and History 
of Scotland, vol. vii.; Sir Cuthbert Sharp 
in his Memorials of the Rebellion of 
1569; Mr. Tierney in his edition of 
Dodd’s Church History; and Miss 
Strickland, author of the ‘‘ Lives of the 
Queens of England.” But the produc- 
tion on which Mr. Howard’s literary 
fame will principally rest, is his elaborate 
‘* Memorials of the Howard Family,” a 
folio volume, illustrated with portraits, 
&e. and printed for private circulation, 
His command of languages, and skill in 
reading old manuscripts, was considered 
very great, and his researches were ma- 
terially assisted by a peculiar acuteness 
of vision that age had not dimmed. 

Mr. Howard was Sheriff of Cumber- 
land in 1832, and is the only Roman 
Catholic who has filled that office since 
the repeal- of the test and corporation 
act. 

Mr. Howard was not less distinguished 
by his courtesy and kindness, than by his 
literary attainments, his correct taste, and 
his unassuming yet dignified deportment. 
He was a liberal contributor to the public 
charities of the city of Carlisle, and of 
the county; and his memory will be 
long and gratefully cherished by the 
numerous poor and infirm persons to 
whose necessities he ministered in works 
of kindness and alms-deeds. He was 
a munificent contributor, in the good old 
English style of church building, towards 
the erection of the new Roman Catholic 
Chapel of St. Mary’s, at Warwick 
Bridge. The erection of this elegant 
and correct ecclesiastical structure was a 
source of great pleasure to Mr. Howard, 
and he was present when it was opened 
for divine service, in Nov. 1841. 

Mr. Howard married, firstly, in 1788, 
Maria, third daughter and co-heiress 
(with Sarah Countess of Plymouth 
and Countess Amherst, the Hon. Anne 
Elizabeth Musgrave, now the only sur- 
viving sister, and the Hon. Harriet Bol- 
ton Clive, late wife of E. B. Clive esq. 
now M.P. for Hereford,) of Andrew 
the last Lord Archer, of Umberslade ; 
who died in giving birth to her first 
child, in the following year. To this 
lady a splendid monument, by Nollekens, 
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-was erected in the church of Wetheral, 
Cumberland—one of the finest works of 
art of which this country can boast (see 
*« Nollekins and his Times,” vol. i. p. 
342, vol. ii. p. 72). Mr. Howard mar- 
ried, secondly, in 1793, Catharine-Mary, 
second daughter of the late Sir Richard 
Neave, Bart. of Dagnem Park, Essex. 
By this much esteemed lady, (who sur- 
vives him,) he has had issue two sons and 
three daughters: Philip Henry Howard, 
esq. M.P. for Carlisle; 2. Catharine, 
married in 1829 to the Hon. Philip 
Stourton, youngest brother of Lord 
Stourton, and has issue; 3. the Rt. 
Hon. Emma Agnes Lady Petre, who 
became in 1823 the second wife of Wil- 
liam Henry Francis, eleventh and pre- 
sent Lord Petre, and has four sons and 
a daughter; 4. Adeliza-Maria, who be- 
came in 1830 the second wife of her 
cousin Henry Petre, of Dunkenhalgh, co. 
Lane. esq., (son of the Hon. George 
William Petre, by Maria second daughter 
of Philip Howard, esq.) and died in 1833, 
leaving two sons ; and 5, Henry Francis 
Howard, esq. attached to H. M.’s Lega- 
tion at Berlin, who married firstly, in 
1830, the Hon. Sevilla Erskine, fourth 
daughter of Lord Erskine, Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Munich, and by that 
lady, who died at Berlin in 1835, has issue 
two daughters, Isabella and Adela, 
and secondly, in 1841, Marie Ernes- 
tine, fourth daughter of the late Baron 
Von der Schulenberg, of Primern. 


LLEWELLYN TRAHERNE, Esa. 


The late Llewellyn Traherne, Esq. 
(whose death was mentioned in p. 117,) 
was born at Cardiff on the 13th March 
1766. He was the only son of Edmund 
Traherne, esq. of Castella, co. Gla- 
morgan, by his first wife Mary Llewellyn, 
or Llewelyn, of WelshSt. Donat’s, in the 
same county: she died in 1767. Her in- 
fant son was adopted by John Llewellyn 
of Coedriglan, esq., who eventually made 
him his heir. He received the rudiments 
of education under the roof of the Rev. 
John Williams, of Margam. In 1773 
he was removed to the College School at 
Gloucester, and in 1780 to Winchester 
College in Commoners. Dr. Joseph 
Warton was then Head Master. r 
Traherne always spoke with respect of 
that individual, and entertained a grate- 
ful recollection of bis brother the emi- 
nent Poet Laureat, who was an universal 
favourite with the young Wickhamists. 
Abp. Howley and the Rev. W. Lisle 
Bowles are among the survivors of Mr. 
‘Traherne’s contemporaries at Winchester. 
He entered as a gentleman commoner at 
New College, Oxford, in Oct. 1783, and 
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uitted the University in June 1786. 
n the following year, he married 
Charlotte,the daughter of John Edmondes, 
esq. of St. Hilary, co. Glamorgan, by 
whom he had issue a son and three daugh- 
ters still living. Mrs. Traherne’s chil- 
dren became the representatives of the 
ancient families of Dive of Ranton, co. 
Stafford, and Metham of North Cave, 
Yorkshire, and inherited thereby a con- 
siderable property in right of their grand- 
mother, Charlotte Dive. In 1791 Mrs. 
Traherne died, and in the following year, 
Mr. Traherne martied Miss Barbara 
Maria Manning, by whom he had issue 
one son. 

Mr. Traherne passed the greater part 
of his life at his residence, St. Hilary near 
Cowbridge. His name appears in the 
commission of the peace for the county, 
in 1782; he was for many years an active 
Magistrate, and occasionally officiated as 
chairman of Quarter Sessions, during the 
absence or indisposition of ‘Thomas 
Wyndham, esq. M.P. who usually pre- 
sided in that court. Through the interest 
of Mr. Wyndham with Mr. Pitt, he was 
appointed Receiver General for the 
county of Glamorgan in 1792, He was 
gazetted as High Sheriff in 1801, and 
actually sworn in to that office; but, in 
consequence of a misunderstanding with 
the eccentric George Hardinge, esq. then 
Chief Justice of the Brecon Circuit, he 
was superseded before the first assizes. 

Mr. Traherne advocated through life 
Whig opinions. He was a warm sup- 
porter of the Reform Bill, but soon after 
became alarmed at the increasing de- 
mands of the Liberal party, and withdrew 
his confidence from Lord Melbourne’s 
administration. It may be added, that he 
Was an uncompromising opponent of the 
New Poor Law. After the enjoyment 
of uninterrupted good health, he became 
indisposed in August 1841, and expired 
on the 5th of December, in the 76th 
year of his age. A provincial paper paid 
a just tribute to his memory, from which 
we extract a few words; ‘ As an inde- 
pendent man, an obliging neighbour, and 
most kind friend, he could not be sur- 
passed ; and was in mind and manner an 
excellent specimen of a country gentle- 
man. Respected for his high and honour- 
able principles, and courted for his lively 
and brilliant qualities, he passed a long 
and happy life in the bosom of his family, 
endeared to all around him. He bore his 
last illness with the greatest equanimity, 
and with exemplary resignation to the 
Divine Will, and died in peace at an 
advanced age, beloved, honoured and 
lamented.’’ 
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Henry Bower, Esa. F.S.A. 

Feb. 25. At his house, in Hall Gate, 
Doncaster, in his 64th year, Henry 
Bower, Esq. formerly of Tickhill, Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries, and a 
Deputy Lieutenant of the West Riding 
of Vorkshire. 

Mr. Bower was the last male repre- 
sentative of the younger branch of the 
Bowers of Bridlington, in the county of 
York, being the only surviving son of 
Freeman Bower, esq. of Killerby, near 
Scarborough, and of Bawtry. He was 
educated at Eton, from which he passed 
as Fellow Commoner to Emmanuel col- 
lege, Cambridge. His life was devoted 
to literary pursuits, his favourite subjects 
being those connected with genealogy 
and topograph . Of the gentilitial his- 
tory of Sout Yorkshire, in particular, his 
knowledge was as accurate as his manner 
of communicating it was ready but un- 
obtrusive, His acquaintance, also, with 
local and provincial antiquities was con- 
siderable; and, though never applied to 
any purpose of independent publication, 
it was always cheerfully placed at the 
command of those in whom he recognised 
the proper qualifications for conducting 
such researches. He was a quiet but 
influential promoter of several literary 
works of great public interest; in some 
of which the benefit of his co-operation 
has been acknowledged. 

In private life it was his privilege to 
possess the esteem of a large circle of 
friends. By the liveliness and affability 
of his conversation and address, he com- 
municated to others a taste for books, 
and & feeling of interest in that species of 
literature to which he was more parti- 
cularly attached. In the town of Don- 
caster, where he resided for more than 
twenty years, he engaged with much 
earnestness in the superintendence of the 
Public Library. In acknowledgment of 
his services as their President, a subscrip- 
tion was entered into in the year 1841 by 
anumber of supporters of that institution, 
aided by some private friends, and a 
portrait of him by H. W. Pickersgill, 
R.A. has been lately placed in the prin- 
cipal room. 

He had been for several years a great 
sufferer under increasing infirmities, 
which he sustained with unostentatious 
resignation. On the 24th Feb. last he 
was seized with paralysis, which termi- 
nated his life on the following day. He 
died unmarried; and his body was in- 
terred by his desire in the vaults of Christ 
Church, Doncaster. 

Rev. Jonn F. Usko. 
Dec. 31. At Orsett, Essex, aged 81, 
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the Rev. John Frederick Usko, Rector 
of that parish. 

An autobiographical “‘ Narrative of the 
Travels and Literary Life’’ of this gentle« 
man, was privately printed on his first 
settlement in this country, and was 
shortly after published in the Gentle. 
man’s Magazine for June 1808. 

He was a native of Lyck in Prussia, 
and baving received his early education 
at the provincial college of that town, 
was at the age of seventeen removed to 
the University of Konigsberg, where, be« 
sides the usual studies, he devoted his 
attention to the Eastern languages, and, 
in his leisure hours, to English, Italian, 
and Dutch. When twenty he was ad- 
mitted as a candidate for divinity, re- 
ceived a licence for preaching, and was 
entrusted with the instruction of the young 
students of the Collegium Fredericianum. 
In 1782 he was elected by the town of 
Dantzick to be sent to Smyrna in the 
quality of Pastor to the Evangelical 
German community sojourning at that 
port ; and, having received ordination from 
Dr. John Heller at Dantzick, he pro- 
ceeded to his charge, travelling through 
Pomerania, Prussia, Saxony, Austria, 
and Italy. 

The English factory at Smyrna not 
haying then any chapel, the German 
chapel served for both factories, which 
circumstance led to Mr. Usko assisti 
in the English service, which he di 
during the chaplaincies of Mr. Foster and 
Mr. Cunningham; and after the resig- 
nation of the latter, having sufficiently 
mastered the English language, he was 
encouraged to offer himself for the duty 
of English chaplain, and was actuall 
appointed to that office in 1788. [This 
date is misprinted 1798 in Gent. Mag. 
ubi supr. 

In the years 1789 and 1790, Mr. Usko 
made extensive travels in Egypt and 
Syria ; andin 1792in Turkey and Gresee, 
(the particulars of which are given in his 
Narrative). In 1795 he became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Randle Wilbra- 
ham, in whose company he travelled to 
Babylon, Persia, and Arabia, and re. 
turned to Smyrna in June 1796. In 
1798 he accompanied two of his pupils to 
Europe, and after having been twice 
made prisoner, first by the Tripoline 
cruizers and afterwards by the French, he 
visited England for the first time in 
September of that year, and was in- 
troduced to Bishop Porteus. After a 
stay of ten weeks, he returned to the 
continent, through Prussia, where he saw 
his mother, then eighty-one, after seven. 
teen weed absence; and having stayed 
with her two months, made another long 
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tour, and again reached Smyrna, in Oct. 
1799, after an absence of a year and a half. 
In 1800, he married Elizabeth Henrietta, 
daughter of Dr. De Zimmerman; she 
was a native of Smyrna, and educated by 
himself. From that period, excepting a 
visit to Athens, in company with his wife, 
in July 1804, he remained stationary for 
some years. 

In Feb. 1807, the English residents in 
Smyrna received a peremptory order from 
Mr. Arbuthnot, the Ambassader, to leave 
the place instantaneously. After remain- 
ing fifty days on-board a crowded ship off 
Tenedos, they proceeded to England, and 
arrived in the July following. He was 
again presented to the Bishop of London, 
who entertained him for two days at 
Sundridge near Sevenoaks, and shortly 
after presented him to the rectory of 
Orsett in Essex, a valuable living worth 
nearly 600/. a year. 

Mr. Usko was most remarkable for his 
great talents in the acquisition of lan- 
re. He says himself, ‘‘ that those 

have learnt grammatically are, the 
German, Polish, Latin, Greek (antient 
and modern), Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac, 
Chaldaic, ‘Turkish, Persian, English, 
Italian, French, Spanish, and Dutch; 
but the two last I have given up. I have 


oo in Prussia, in German and 


olish; at Smyrna, in Italian, French, 
English, and German. I performed 
divine service at Smyrna, according to the 
Liturgy of the Church of England; find- 
ing that the prayers contained therein 
were excellent in all respects, and that we 
Lutherans have the same principles in 
our Church, as we admit of Bishops, and 
receive the Augsburgh Confession. by 
Melanchthon, which approaches very near 
to, or rather coincides with the Church 
of England, with respect to the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper.””, The most 
honourable testimonies to Mr. Usko’s 
character were transmitted to the Bishop 
of London by the Rey. J. Palmer, Pro- 
fessor of Arabic at Cambridge, who had 
personally witnessed his conduct at 
Smyrna, and by the Levant Company. 
These will be seen in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for Aug. 1808, p. 696. The 
Company declared that they entertained 
for him ‘‘sentiments of the sincerest 
friendship and respect, inspired by his 
amiable character, the purity of his 
manners, and the integrity of his heart, 
and every quality which adorns the pro- 
fession he belongs to.”’ 

In 181- Mr. Usko published A Gram- 
mar of the Arabic Language, accom- 
panied by a Praxis of the first three 
chapters of Genesis, with an analysis 
of the words, anda vocabulary, 1n which 
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Ositvary.—Samuel Birch, Esq. 


(April, 


the primary signification of each word is 
investigated, and compared with the 
Hebrew, 8vo. Mrs. Usko died at Orsett, 
on the 3rd Dee. 1618, in her 42nd year, 


Samvurt Bircu, Ese. 

Dec.10. In Guildford-street, aged 84, 
Samuel Birch, esq. formerly a distin. 
guished member of the Corporation of 
London. 

He was the son of Lucas Birch, esq. 
of Cornhill, and was born in London, 
Nov. 8, 1757, He received his educa- 
tion at the academy of Mr, Crawford, of 
Newington, Surrey. At the proper age 
he was apprenticed to his father, who had 
for many years conducted the business of 
a pastry-cook in Cornhill, in a manner 
that rendered his establishment the fore- 
most of the kind in the city of London. 

During his apprenticeship he devoted 
all the leisure which a due attention to 
business would allow, to the cultivation 
of his mind, and improvement in literary 
acquirement ; and, as afterwards appeared, 
with considerable success. At the early 
age of twenty-one, in 1778, Mr. Birch 
married the daughter of Dr. John For- 
dyce; a union productive of much hap. 
piness and a numerous family, consisting 
of thirteen children. 

At this period debating societies were 
much in fashion; some, from want of due 
regulation, were highly censurable, whilst 
others were equally respectable; and 
many persons, who afterwards greatly 
distinguished themselves at the bar and 
the senate, made their first successful 
attempts at oratory in these societies. 
At one of these forums, held at the King’s 
Arms Tavern, Cornhill, Mr. Bireh, in 
the winter of 1778, made his first essay in 
public elocution. 

In 1781 he was elected one of the 
Common Council, for the ward of Corn- 
hill. In his maiden speech in that Court, 
which breathed those effusions of loyalty 
which ever marked his character, he coun- 
teracted the machinations of the Jacobin 
partisans who wished to appropriate the 
Guildhall to purposes inimical to the 
Constitution aad government. 

The line of politics which Mr. Birch 
pursued led him to stand forward as a 
Steady and strenuous supporter of the 
administration of Mr. Pitt. Of his 
zealous attachment to the principles of 
the Premier he gave instances in the years 
1784, 1786, and 1787; but the most dis- 
tinguished of his efforts as a public 
speaker was directed in opposition to the 
repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, 
in 1789. 

In 1785 he published ‘‘ Consilia; or, 
Thoughts upon several Subjects: af- 
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fectionately submitted to the Considera. 
tion of a young Friend.’’ 12mo. These 
‘‘ moral remarks upon life at large, and 
the conduct requisite to make that life 
happy,’’ are comprised under the heads 
of Religion, Affection, and Benevolence, 
Conduct, and Conversation (in which is 
a fragment on Seduction, called ‘ Lavi- 
nia”), Pleasure, and Amusement: all 
which are treated with such a spirit of 
truth and soberness, and such an un- 
affected piety and benevolence, as must 
recommend the work to every serious and 
considerate reader. In 1787, this work 
passed to a second edition, “ corrected 
and enlarged.” 

In 1788 he published ‘‘ The Abbey of 
Ambresbury. A Poem.” Part I. 4to. 
Part II, of the same Poem appeared in 
1789. Many other poetical pieces were 
privately circulated. 

In 1789 he was appointed Deputy Al- 
derman of the Ward of Cornhill. 

Animated in the cause of literature, 
combined with benevolence, Mr. Birch 
very early joined the Society of the Literary 
Fund, for the relief of Authors in distress ; 
and on April 16, 1792, united with Capt. 
Morris, the elder brother of the musical 
Capt. Morris, and other gentlemen, in 

erforming the Tragedy of Richard IIT, 
or the benefit of the Literary Fund at the 
Haymarket Theatre. Captain Morris 
a Richard. The character sustained 

y Deputy Birch was tnat of Tyrrel, 
which is described to have been “‘a spirited 
and just performance in the manner of a 
scholar and a gentleman.” For several 
of the anniversaries of that excellent cha- 
rity Mr. Deputy Birch contributed po- 
etical effusions, which, aided by his ad- 
mirable mode of reciting them, were sure 
to call forth the applause of the com- 


pany. 

Those addresses will be found printed 
in the Gent. Magazine, Ixxi. 447 ; Ixxii. 
444; Ixxiii, 358; Ixxvii. 449; Ixxxiv. i. 
589. A hymn by Deputy Birch, is also 
printed in Gent. Mag. Ixvi. 598; and a 
song on the Peace, Ixxii. 543. Mr. Birch 
continued attached to the Literary Fund 
till his decease; and had long been the 
senior member of its council. 

Notwithstanding his attention to busi- 
ness and politics, he found leisure to 
write several pieces for the stage. His 
first dramatic effort was ‘* The Mariners,” 
sagrog in 1793. This was followed 

‘* The Packet Boat,’’ 1794; ‘“ The 
dopted Child,” a musical drama, written 
for Mrs, Bland, the singer, 1795; ‘‘ The 
en,” a musical drama, 1796; to 
which succeeded ** Albert and Adelaide,” 
1798; which has, by mistake, sometimes 
been ascribed to Mr. Cobb. 


Gent. Maa, Vor, XVII, 


Osrrvary.— Samuel Birch, Esq. 
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In 1797, when, in consequence of the 
French Revolution, this country was 
menaced with invasion, Mr. Birch, in the 
Court of Common Council, on the 17th 
March, first proposed the measure of 
arming and training the inhabitants as 
Votunteers. This motion was then 
negatived in a manner so decisive, that 
Mr. Birch stood alone in the minority 
against the whole court. Yet this very 
measure was shortly after reduced to a 
system, generally approved and applauded, 
and indeed confessed to have been, under 
Providence, the salvation of the country, 

The ward of Cornhill, on the sugges. 
tion of Mr. Birch, was the first to carry 
it into effect. At this time he was ap. 
pointed a Lieutenant. As their force in- 
creased, he became Major; and upon 
their final military establishment, he had 
the honour to be appointed to the im- 
portant situation of Lieutenant- Colonel 
Commandant of the First Regiment of 
Loyal London Volunteers. The writer 
of this memoir well recollects having at- 
tended as a volunteer on more than one 
occasion that must have proved very gra- 
tifying to Lieut.-Col. Birch, who had so 
large a share in the formation of the 
volunteer corps of the metropolis. On 
the 26th October, 1803, his Majesty re- 
viewed the volunteers of the City of 
London district in Hyde Park. The 
line was commanded by Gen, the Earl 
of Harrington. The total present was 
12,401, of whom the Ist Regiment, com- 
manded by Lieut.-Col. Birch, consisted 
of 737. Two days afterwards the vo- 
lunteers of the Westminster and Surrey 
Districts were also inspected by his Ma- 
jesty. They mustered 14,676. Total 
on both days, 27,077. Many were ab- 
sent from business, illness, &c. as the 
numbers belonging to these different corps 
amounted to 35,000. To these might be 
added the Hackney, Pancras, Fulham, 
Hampstead, Islington, Camberwell, and 
Wandsworth Volunteers, making a grand 
total of 46,000 volunteers for London and 
its immediate vicinity. 

Another gratifying event occurred on 
the 18th of May, 1804, at Blackheath, 
when the colours were presented by the 
then Lord Mayor, Sir John Perring, 
Bart. to the Ten Regiments of London 
Loyal Volunteer Infantry, Lieut.-Col. 
Birch, as the superior Colonel, replied 
in an elegant and excellent speech, which 
is printed in Gent. Mag. Ixxiv. 464. 
The Duke of York, Lords Harrington 
and Amherst, Generals Burrard and 
Leslie, &c. were present, and afterwards 
dined with the Lord Mayor at the 
Mansion House. 

‘* He was distinguished,” observes the 
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Biographie des Contemporains,* ‘‘ for a 
reunion of talent, which did not make a 
great man, but gave him that kind of re- 
putation which always attaches itself to 
remarkable circumstances in a great city: 
elegant poet, excellent pastry-cook, Lieut- 
Col. Commandant of the Ist Regiment 
of Royal Volunteers, a renowned Alder- 
man, and devoted partisan of Pitt, he was 
adequate to all, and distinguished himself 
in every direction where these different 
titles called him.” 

In 1805 Lieut-Col. Birch was pre- 
sented with a salver, value 150 guineas, 
with the following inscription : 

‘¢ Presented by the non-commissioned 
officers and privates of the first Regiment 
of Loyal London Volunteers, to Lieut.- 
Col. Commandant Birch, the 25th day of 
Sept. 1805, in testimony of their respect 
ak attachment to him as their comman- 
der, whose patriotic exertions have been 
productive of Honour to the REGIMENT, 
obtained the approbation of His Sove- 
REIGN, and promoted. the welfare of the 
British Empire.” 

When the claims of the Roman Ca- 
tholics became the subject of discussion, 
in 1805, Mr. Deputy Birch again exerted 
his rhetorical abilities in the Court of 
Common Council, in support of the 
Protestant interest. Such was the effect 
which the circulation of this speech had 
upon the minds of his Protestant fellow- 
subjects, that the Common Council of 
Dublin unanimously voted him the free- 
dom of that city. 

On the subject of the Catholic Claims, 
Mr. Deputy Birch published two pamph- 
lets: 1.‘* The Speech of Mr. Deputy 
Birch, in the Court of Common Council 
at the Guildhall of the city of London, 
April 30, 1805, against the Roman Ca- 
tholic Petition; and, 2, Admission of 
Papists to hold certain commissions in the 
army, &c. the substance of Mr. Deput 
Birch’s Speech in Common Council, 
March 5, 1807.” 

Mr. Birch took a great interest in the 
monument erected in the Guildhall to 
the memory of Mr. Pitt. It was carried 
by a resolution of the Court in 1806 ; was 
committed to the abilities of Mr. J. G. 


Bubb; and was opened to public view 





* Octavo, Par. 1834. Edited by M. 
M. Rabbe, Vielh des Boisjollin et St. 
Preuve. 

t+ Col. Birch’s excellent speech, on 
accepting this handsome token of ap- 
probation, may be seen in the European 
eo for October, 1805, in which 
work there is a good portrait of him, from 
a painting by Drummond. 


Osituary.—Samuel Sotheby, Esq. 


[ April, 
March 27, 1813, The inscription is by 
Mr. Canning. 

In 1807 Mr. Birch was elected Alder- 
man of the ward of Candlewick; and in 
1811-12 served the office of one of the 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex; his 
colleague was Sir William Heygate, Bart. 
On Michaelmas-day, 1814, he was elected 
Lord Mayor, and his speech on that oc- 
casion is in Gent. Mag. Ixxxiv. ii. 388. 

On the 4th November, 1815, just be- 
fore the expiration of his mayoralty, Mr. 
Birch was called upon, as Lord Mayor, 
to lay the first stone of the College of the 
London Institution, an office that was, 
from his early love of literature, peculiar] 
gratifying to him. His excellent speec 
on the occasion, with a full report of the 
elaborate speech of Mr. C. Butler, and all 
the proceedings, will be found in Gent. 
Mag. Ixxxv. ii. 459, 545. 

Feeling the infirmities of age creeping 
on, Mr. Birch resigned his Alderman’s 
gown Feb. 2, 1840, when he was suc. 
ceeded by Sir George Carroll. 

He was highly esteemed by a large 
circle of acquaintances, many of them the 
first personages of his own and the pre- 
sent day, and his hand was ever open to 
the call of distress, or to forwarding with 
munificence the various public and eha- 
ritable institutions of the country. 

His eldest son, the Rev. Samuel Birch, 
D.D, the Rector of St. Mary Woolnoth 
Lombard-street, was his chaplain during 
the years of his serving the offices of 
Sheriff and Lord Mayor; and the Doc- 
tor’s lady officiated as Lady Mayoress, 
the wife of the Alderman having pre- 
viously deceased. 

He was buried on Dec. 17th, in the 
vaults of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, with 
the other members of his family. 


SaMvuEL Sorueny, Esa. 

Jan. 4. At Cleves Lodge, Chelsea, 
uged 70, after a short illness, Samuel 
Sotheby, Esq. the well-known book 
auctioneer, 

He was the great-nephew of Mr. 
Samuel Baker, of whom Mr. Nichols, in 
his ‘‘ Literary Anecdotes,” thus speaks : 

‘* He was for many years distinguished 
as an eminent bookseller, and published 
several good catalogues of books, at 
marked prices, between 1757 and 1777. 
He was also very fumous as an auctioneer 
of books, a quality in which he is at least 
equalled, if not excelled, by Mr. George 
Leigh, who was many yeurs his: partner 
in York-street ; and by his great-nephew 
Mr. Samuel Sotheby, now partner with 
Mr. Leigh, in the Strand” (the subject 
of this notice). This concern, the first 
ever instituted in this country for the 
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exclusive sale of literary property by 
auction, was commenced by Mr. Baker 
in 1744, and has continued in the same 
family to the present time. A good 
portrait of Mr, Baker now ornaments the 
sale-room of his successor, Mr. S. Leigh 
Sotheby, which Dr. Dibdin has copied 
in the Bi phical Decameron, iii. 445, 
with the following pleasant remark by the 
late Mr. Sotheby. ‘‘ He was as fine a 
fellow as ever broke a crust of bread. His 
portrait represents him in his sixtieth 
year, with every tooth in his head as 
sound as a roach.” ‘ It must be ad- 
mitted,” adds Dr. Dibdin, ‘‘ that a more 

lacid, well-featured, and benevolent 
ooking old gentleman cannot easily be 
produced.”’ 

Mr. Baker was succeeded in business 
by Mr. George Leigh,* and Mr. Baker’s 
nephew Mr. Samuel Sotheby, father: of 
the late Mr. Sotheby, who, after a few 
years, became a partner in the firm, under 
the names of Leigh, Sotheby, and Son. 

Sone unfortunate disagreement caused 
Mr. Sotheby, sen. to retire from the firm, 
which then moved into the Strand, under 
the same of Leigh and Sotheby. They 
afterwards removed to Wellington-street. 
After Mr. Leigh’s death Mr. Sotheby 
carried on the business alone, till joined 
by his son Mr. S. Leigh Sotheby; who, 
since his father’s retirement, has with great 
credit to himself, and advantage to his 
employers, kept up the credit of this 
long-established mart for the sale of 
books, coins, and objects of verti. 

Mr. Sotheby printed in 1826 a list of 
the numerous collections which had passed 
sub hastibus of Messrs. Baker, Leigh, 
and Sotheby, from 1744 to 1826, in- 
cluding the libraries of very many of the 
most eminent scholars and collectors. 





* Of this celebrated book auctioneer a 
memoir and character will be found in 
the Gent. Mag. for 1815, ii. 375, 478. 
His hammer, the same as now used by 
Mr. S. Leigh Sotheby, and snuff-box, 
likewise in his possession, have been 
often noticed in the pages of Biblio- 
graphers. See Dibdin’s Bibliomania, p. 
162; Bibliographical Decameron, iii. 18 ; 
and a privately-printed Poem, intituled 
‘¢ Bibliography, in six Books,”’ 1812, 8vo. 
in which last work his hammer is thus 
noticed: 

“ and down 
Th’ important hammer drops. The instrument 
Had wielded been of old by LANGForv. He 
With dying breath to BAKER did bequeath 
This sceptre of dominion : which now decks 
The courteous hand of Le1en.”’ 

There is a good portrait of Mr. Leigh 
in the act of selling, after a drawing by 
Behnes. 


Osiruary.—Samuel Sotheby, Esq. 
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What is very interesting to bibliographers, 
a complete series of the sale catalogues, 
with the purchasers’ names and prices, 
may, by the favour of Mr. S. Leigh 
Sotheby, be seen at his rooms. 

Mr. Sotheby, the subject of our present 
notice, was born in 1771, and was de- 
scended from the elder branch of a highly 
respectable and ancient family of the 
same name, settled at Pocklington and 
Birdsall in Yorkshire, a younger branch 
of which became eminently distinguished 
in the person of William Sotheby, the 
celebrated poet. In the year 1803 Mr. 
Sotheby married his first wife, Miss 
Harriet Barton, of the Isle of Wight, by 
whom he had two sons and two daughters ; 
the eldest of the former, Capt. George 
Hull Sotheby, in the Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany’s service, died at Secunderabad in the 
year 1838; the youngest, Mr. Samuel 
Leigh Sotheby, by whom the business of 
the ‘* Old House” has been carried on 
since the retirement of his father in 1827, 
is well known to the literary world by bis 
very curious and interesting folio work in 
illustration of the autograph documents 
assigned to the hands of Melanchthon 
and Luther, and a review of which will 
be found in our number for Jan. 1840. 

Mr. Sotheby lost his wife in the year 
1808, and in 1817 married Miss Laura 
Smith, the daughter of a gentleman of 
good family and estate, and co-heiress 
with her sister, the lady of Philip Prothe- 
roe, esq. of Bristol, by whom, however, 
he had no surviving issue. He is buried 
in thechurch-yard of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, in the same tomb wherein are 
deposited the remains of Mr. Samuel 
Baker, his predecessor in the firm, and 
others of his family. 

From the earliest period of his intro- 
duction to business Mr. Sotheby became 
devotedly attached to the study of literary 
antiquities, and particularly to the history 
of the origin and progress of the art of 

rinting, on the subject of which he had 

en long engaged in preparing a work for 
the press; an undertaking for which, in- 
deed, the circumstances of his profession 
afforded him peculiar facilities. His col- 
lections for this purpose are known to 
have been most extensive, and were so 
far advanced that he anticipated, had not 
the hand of death arrested its progress, 
to have brought it before the public during 
the ensuing year. We have much plea- 
sure, however, in stating that his in- 
teresting accounts and observations on 
the early block books, and other speci- 
mens of the infancy of printing, are, to- 
gether with the numerous plates of fac- 
similes of these and other works of the 
early printers, in the course of preparation 











444 Osrrvary.—Mr. Ducrow. 


for publication, under the hand of his 
son, Mr. S. Leigh Sotheby. 

The character of the late Mr. Sotheby 
was strictly exemplary in all the relations 
of private life; and though not so happy 
as he deserved in realizing a fortune in a 
very arduous profession, he retired from 
it with the good wishes and regret of very 
many who had long known and highly 
respected him. 

e cannot more appropriately close 
this slight memoir of Mr. Sotheby, than 
with the following extract from the Times, 
which appeared the day after his decease : 
‘« Tf amenity in the discharge of his public 
duties, an excellent taste, profound ac- 
quaintance with the objects of his pro- 
fession, and extensive acquirements in 
those branches of literature and the fine 
arts with which it is so intimately con- 
nected, be titles to the sympathy of the 
public, it will not be withheld on the 
present occasion.’’ 





Mr. Ducrow. 

Jan. 26. In the York Road, Lambeth, 
aged 48, Mr. Andrew Ducrow, one of 
the proprietors of the late Astley’s The- 
atre, and the very popular equestrian per- 
former of that place. 

Peter Ducrow, the father of this grand 
master of the horse, was born in Bruges, 
and was well known for many years as 
the Flemish Hercules. Amongst other 
feats, and not the least for which he was 
celebrated at Astley’s and elsewhere, was 
that of lying on his back and supporting 
on his hands and feet eighteen grenadiers 
armed and in marcbing order. ‘The sub- 
ject of our notice was in due time ap- 
prenticed to his father, but deserted the 
heavy business of his art, preferring for a 
while the lighter and more agile duties of 
the tight rope, in which he is said to have 
made rapid progress under the able tuition 
of the celebrated Richter; but retaining 
no very lasting ‘liking for the rope” (his 
own expression), he shortly began his more 
triumphant career on horseback. One of 
his earliest appearances was in the pre- 
sence of his Majesty George ITI. at a féte 
given at Frogmore, where also his father 
and brother were engaged. At this pe- 
riod he was but seven years of age; for, 
as if predestined for an equestrian, he had 
first seen the light at the Nag’s Head, in 
the Borough, in the year 1793. 

At the age of 15 Mr. Ducrow was, at a 
liberal salary, the principal rope-dancer 
and equestrian at Astley’s Amphitheatre ; 
but, as his performances were a decided 
bar to the advancement of young Davis, 
whose father was then in partnership with 
Astley, he quitted England, and joined 
M. Blondell in an excursion to the cons 
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tinent, and made a very successful first ap- 
pearance at Ghent, where he rose rapidly 
in public estimation. His performances 
obtained for him an offer from Franconi, 
with whom he remained some time at 
Paris ; but at length, with his wife, sister, 
two boys, and ten horses, went to Lyons, 
where, assisted by a dramatic company, 
who played little musical pieces to give 
variety to the entertainments, he com. 
menced on his own account. Here his 
success, which was immense, was for a 
while interfered with, in consequence of 
a fatal accident which occurred from the 
firing off of a ramrod, and the jealousy 
of the Royal Theatre; but differences 
were accommodated on Ducrow’s con- 
senting to pay one-fifth of his receipts to 
his rival, and one-tenth to the poor. 

Some time after, Mr. C. Kemble made 
him a liberal offer for Covent Garden 
Theatre, where he appeared in Cortez, 
Timour the Tartar, and other equestrian 
spectacles. At the termination of this 
engagement he went for a short season to 
Bath, from whence he returned to town, 
and, in conjunction with Mr. West, be- 
came lessee of Astley’s Royal Amphi- 
theatre, of which he was the chief di- 
rector and principal attraction for many 
seasons of great success, until the period 
of its demolition by fire during the sum- 
mer of last year. 

For some seasons previously Mr. Du- 
crow had ceased to perform, except occa- 
sionally, his health and strength being 
visibly on the decline; in other respects 
his energies were unabated until the ca- 
tastrophe. Besides being a considerable 
loser in a pecuniary sense by this event, 
the awfulness of the visitation was greatly 
augmented hy the loss of an old and faith- 
fully attached domestic, and for some time 
afterwards the loss of his mental faculties 
was the result. From this he had but 
partially recovered when paralysis ended 
the mortal sufferings of one, of whom it 
may be truly said that, with the failings 
incidentto humanity, he possessed the re- 
deeming qualities of a kind heart. 

Mr. Ducrow was twice married; in 
1818 to Miss Griffith, of Liverpool, who 
died some years ago, and was buried ina 
splendid mausoleum in the cemetery at 
Kensal-green. He was secondly united 
to Miss Woolford, the celebrated eques- 
trian, who survives him, with one or two 
_ He had no children by his first 
wife. 

Mr. Ducrow had a public funeral on 
the 5th of February. The following was 


the order of procession :—A body of po- 


lice to clear the way; Mr. Gawler, the 
undertaker, mounted on horseback ; four 
mounted porters ; plume of feathers with 
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two pages: two mounted porters; the 
deceased’s three favourite horses, led by 
two grooms to each; the horses were 
Vienna, Beauty, and Pegasus, each ca- 
parisoned in deep mourning. Beauty was 
the last horse Mr. Ducrow ever entered 
the ring with. (John Lump, his old and 
favourite horse, was to have been the 
fourth; but, as if prescient of his mas- 
ter’s decease, he expired with old age a 
few days before, after a servitude with his 
late master of 17 years. It was with this 
animal Mr. Ducrow rode his great acts of 
“« the Sailor Returned,” ‘‘ The Reaper,” 
“ Cupid and Zephyr,’' ‘ The Swiss 
Boy,” ‘* Death of the Moor,’’ cum mul- 
tis aliis.) Two mounted porters. Hearse, 
with six horses, richly caparisoned. Four 
postilions and ten pages. In the first 
mourning coach, after the hearse, were 
the widow, Madame Ducrow; the de- 
ceased’s mother, Mrs. Ducrow, aged 74; 
Mr. Ducrow’s two sisters, and Mr. W. 
D. Broadfoot. The procession consisted 
of 11 mourning coaches drawn by four 
horses, and seven by two horses. ‘The 
second mourning-coach contained the ex- 
ecutors, Messrs. Oscar Byrne, Searle 
(the boat-builder), Anderton (common 
councilman), and Le Petit Ducrow, the 
adopted son of the deceased. Inthe next 
were Mrs. Bunn, Messrs. Westmacott, 
B. Webster, and Mr. Ray (surgeon). 
Then followed Messrs. T. P. Cooke, 
Wilkinson, Hinton, Honner, Tomkins, 
and Calcote. The other coaches con- 
tained Messrs. A. Broadfoot, Elliott, 
Gomersal, Lawrence and his brother, 
Felix Carlo, Mr. Lawrence, jun., Shef- 
field, Pritchard, Dubourg, C. Bland, S. 
Smith, W. Smith (Surrey Theatre), Mr. 
Collyer (solicitor), Atkins, Mr. West, 
jun. (Mr. Ducrow’s late partner), Bew, 
Bayle, Barnard, Wilson, &c. A number of 
the other actors followed on horseback and 
in vehicles, and vast crowds of people at- 
tended its progress to the Kensal-green 
Cemetery. 

Mr. Ducrow has left a will, bequeath- 
ing, among other legacies, to Mr. D. W. 
Broadfoot, his brother-in-law, 3001. ; to 
Mr. Joseph Hillier, 300/.; to Margaret 
and Louisa, his sisters, 2007. each; to 
Master Chafe (commonly called Le Petit 
Ducrow), 200/., to his executors, 100J. 
each. ‘The residue of his property, con- 
sisting of 47,560/. three and a half per 
cents, his household furniture, pictures, 
articles of vertu, and his stud and para- 
phernalia, to his widow for life; after 
her death, to his son and daughter, Peter 
Andrew and Louisa. The sum of 8001. 
is left for the decoration of the family 
tomb (already erected) at Kensal-green ; 
200/. in the three-and-a-half per cents, is 
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to remain, the interest being dedicated to 
the purpose of purchasing flowers to adorn 
his monument. 

The stud is now at the Amphitheatre, 
Liverpool. It is understood that Messrs. 
Grissell and Peto will rebuild the theatre 
in the Westminster-road. The number 
of individuals employed in the amphi- 
theatre, includingactors, musicians, scene- 
painters, equestrians, grooms, helpers, 
&c. exceeded 150—the weekly expenses 
were seldom less than 500/. How enor- 
mous then, must have been the receipts, 
that, in a few years, enabled the deceased 
to accumulate property to the value of 
nearly 60,00/. The situation of Mrs. 
Ducrow renders it probable that her ac- 
couchement will take place in June. It 
it understood to be her intention not to 
resume her professional exertions. 





Mr. Davince. 

Jan. 31. In Davidge-terrace, Wal- 
cot-place, Lambeth, in his 50th year, 
Mr. George Bothwell Davidge, lessee of 
the Surrey Theatre. 

Mr. Davidge was born in Bristol, in 
1794, and was apprenticed to a printer; 
but at an early age exhibited a penchant 
for the stage. After many efforts in the 
private theatres then abounding in Bath 
and Bristol, he visited London, and was 
engaged as a compositor by Mr. Glenden- 
ning, of Rupert-street, Haymarket. He 
worked there by day, but played at night 
at the Dominion of Fancy, a small theatre, 
opened by John Bologna, and situate be- 
tween Burleigh and Southampton streets, 
Strand. Scott, then proprietor of the 
Sans Pareil, jealous of the encroachment 
of this ‘‘ Dominion,” engaged Davidge 
and Giroux (the stars); and the former 
acted in the Old Oak Chest. From the 
Sans Pareil (now the Adelphi) he pro- 
gressed to the Haymarket; and, dis- 
gusted with the business assigned him, 
engaged at the Coburg in 1818, After 
being there many years as an actor, he 
became part proprietor, his coadjutors 
being Messrs. Bengough and Le Clerq. 
The death of the former and the retire- 
ment of the latter left him sole lessee, 
Following the example of Tom Dibdin, 
he introduced the ‘‘ shilling-order” system, 
and realised 6,000/. This sum he lost, 
and had no resource, save an annuity of 
2002. per annum, which in his prosperous 
days he had settled on Mrs. Davidge. 
Before this he had purchased the City 
Theatre of J. K. Chapman, to whom he 
subsequently let it at 10/7. per week. In 
1831, he went to Liverpool, and failed 
(as manager), was arrested by Randle 
Jackson, one of the proprietors of the 
Coburg ; became a bankrupt, and passed 
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his examination, being complimented by 
the commissioner. After this he was 
engaged by Mr. Osbaldiston, subse- 
quently by Ducrow, at whose theatre he 
took a benefit. In 1834 he took the 
Surrey, which proved to him a mine of 
bebe By Poll and my Partner Joe, 
he cleared 4,000/. in one season. 

Mr. Davidge’s powers as an actor were 
limited. He excelled in testy and im- 
becile old men. He was twice married. 
By his first wife he had a daughter who, 
it is said, died of grief at his absence (he 
was at Liverpool at the time). By the 
second, late Miss Parker, he had no 
issue. 

On the Sth Fed. his body was con- 
veyed to its final resting-place at the 
South London Cemetery, Norwood, and 
deposited in a vault which had been con- 
structed some time since by direction of 
the deceased. ‘The hearse was followed 
by four mourning coaches, the first con- 
taining Mr. T. P. Cooke and Mr. J. P. 
Wilkinson (the executors), Mr. Willis 
Jones (the partner), and Mr. R. Lau- 
rence (the treasurer); and in the others 
were Mr. Nash, Mr. P. Bedford, Mr. G. 
Stansbury, Mr. Honner, Mr. Bunn, and Mr. 
Stamp; Mr. Marsden, and several other 
gentlemen, friends and relatives. After 
the funeral service, Handel’s anthem, 
« When the ear heard him,” was beauti- 
fully given by Messrs. G. Stansbury, 
P. Bedford, Green, Crouch, Perring, 
Lloyd, Miss Jackson, &c. 

Mr. Davidge is supposed to have died 
worth27,000/. His will contains numerous 
legacies. Messrs. T. P. Cooke and J. P. 

ilkinson are his executors; to the former 
he gives 25/., to the latter 50/. Then 
come the following legacies: Mr. W. 
Smith, (Surrey Theatre) 19 guineas; 
J. T. Haines, esq. fontins and actor), 19 
qgeens J. M. Jolly, esq. (composer), 

9 guineas; Mrs. Lewis (Surrey), 19 
guineas; Mrs. Sharp (Columbine), 19 
guineas; Mrs. Vining (Surrey), 10 
guineas; Mr. H. Hughes (Surrey), 5 
pres; Mr. Craddock (stage door- 
teeper), 19 guineas; Mr. Simpson (hair- 
dresser), 19 guineas; Mr. W. Elliott 
(Victoria), 19 guineas; all persons en- 
gaged in the theatre, actors, musicians, 
carpenters, door-keepers, lamplighters, 
sweepers, &c. to have a fortnight’s salary 
each; the interest of 1,000/. each for life 
to his two aunts; 300/. to each of his 
three cousins; 2007. to Mrs. Pearce 
agg 3 of Mrs. Davidge) ; 300/. each to 

rs. Davidge’s three sisters; to the two 
Theatrical Funds, 50/. each ; to the Blind 
School, 50/.; to the Orphan Asylum, 
501.; to the Jews School or Hospital, 
50/.; and the like sum of 50/. to every 
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Hospital in the metropolis ; 107. to be 
placed in the poor-box of every police- 
office in London; to——and— Rutherford 
(nephews), 50/. each; to J. and W. 
Meyer (brothers-in-law), 50/. each ; to 
Mr. J. Nash, 200/.; to Willis Jones, 
esq., 507, and his gun and rifle; to Mr. 
W. Tyler (Surrey Zoological Gardens), 
150/.; to Mr. Richard Lawrence (his 
treasurer), 100/.; to F. H. Yates, R. 
Honner, W. H. Stamp, G. Stansbury, 
Paul Bedford, Gardner, Ratcliffe, and A. 
Bunn, 5 guineas each ; to Mr. Marsden, 
(surgeon), 502.; to Miss Martin, 5 
guineas; to Mr. Lewis (his attorney) 
501. ; to Mrs. Davidge (who is residuary 
legatee) his share in the theatre, all his 
houses (comprising Davidge-place and 
Bolwell-terrace), his furniture, plate, 
carriages, horses, wine, books, pictures, 
&e. The Surrey will for the future be 
conducted solely by Mr. Willis Jones, for 
the benefit of the widow and himself. 


Carr. E, W. Cartwricut. 

Feb. 10. At Malta, aged 32, Capt. 
Edmund William Cartwright, of the 23d 
regiment Bombay Native Infantry. 

This much lamented young officer was 
the eldest son of the late Rev. Edmund 
Cartwright, Rector of Earnley, Sussex ; 
and was the representative of an ancient 
Nottinghamshire family. His grand- 
father was the Rev, Dr. Cartwright, the 
inventor of the power loom, and author 
of other ingenious mechanical discoveries.* 
At the age of 16, he entered into the 
service of the East India Company. 
At 19 he was appointed adjutant, and 
afterwards was placed on the staff of 
Sir Thomas Bradford, then commander- 
in-chief at Bombay. In 1836 he re- 
turned to England for the recovery of his 
health. On his voyage home, he and 
three other gentlemen suffered shipwreck 
on the S.E. coast of Arabia, and were 
imprisoned by the natives, but were after- 
wards allowed to proceed in an open boat 
to Maculloh, where they procured means 
of paying their ransom. 

scaped from this disaster, Capt., 
then Lieutenant, Cartwright took the re- 
mainder of his route homewards by Cairo 





* The Rev. Edmund Cartwright, 
Capt. Cartwright’s father, was the author 
of the History of the Rape of Bramber, 
and a biographical notice of him will be 
found in the Obituary of this Magazine 
fur April 1833, p. 374. A notice of Dr. 
Cartwright will be found in the Obituary 
of the number for November 1823 ; and 
a notice of Major Cartwright, Capt. 
Cartwright’s great uncle, in that for 
Noyember 1824. 
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and Malta. In March 1839, his health, 
though greatly improved, being still deli- 
eate, he re-embarked for India. His 
regiment was then in Beloochistan, where 
he joined it without delay, and took an 
active part in the hostilities against the 
Belooches. Capt. Watkins's despatch of 
Nov. 1, 1840, makes honourable mention 
of Capt. Cartwright’s services in the de- 
fence of Dadur: and by his recommen- 
dation he was appointed to the command 
of the Poonah Light Horse at that 
station. He also held the post of as- 
sistant political agent. But the fatigues 
incidental to these duties, together with 
the injurious effects of the climate, at 
length overpowered his naturally active 
frame, and good constitution. He hada 
severe attack of the fever of the country, 
and on the 3lst of October last, he re- 
signed his appointments, in the hope of 
being again benefited by a visit to his 
native land. But he grew much worse 
on his passage, and on reaching Malta, 
on the 29th of January, it was found to 
be absolutely necessary to urge his re- 
maining there. It was then, however, 
too late to save him. He died Feb. 10 
in the Lazaretto at Valetta, and is buried 
there. 

Capt. Cartwright was a man pot less 
endued with every kindly virtue, than 
with the characteristic courage of his 
profession, and his friends and family feel 
acutely the great loss which they have 
sustained by his death. Two brothers 
survive him: George Cartwright, esq. 
R.N. now residing near Lyme in Dorset- 
shire; and John, a mate in H.M.S. Cam- 
bridge, on the Gibraltar station. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

At Presteign, aged 70, the Rev. George 
A. Barker, Rector of Kevenleece, Rad- 
norshire, to which he was collated in 1806 
by Dr. Burgess, the Bp. of St. David’s. 

At Newport, co. Monmouth, aged 50, 
the Rev. J. Davison, formerly of Clare 
House, Plymouth. 

At Kirby-le-Soken, Essex, aged 47, 
the Rev. Warwell Fenn, B.C.L. late of 
Catharine hall, Cambridge. 

At Staveley Hall, Derbyshire, the 
Rev. Francis Foxrlowe, Rector of Ordsall, 
Notts, and Vicar of Elmton, Derbyshire. 
He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1794, as ninth Junior Optime, 
M.A. 1797. He was presented to Ord- 
sall, in 1812, and to Elmton in 1822. 
Mr. Foxlowe was brother-in-law to Gen. 
Rebow, of Wivenhoe Park, Essex. He 
has bequeathed the sum of 500/. for the 
improvement of the living of Elmton; 
viz. 3002. to obtain a further donation from 
the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty 
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for the augmentation of the Vicar'’s in- 
come, and 200/, towards the erection of a 
parsonage house. 

At an advanced age, the Rev. George 
Charles Garnett, of Williamstown House, 
co. Meath. 

Aged 46, the Rev. Thomas Garratt, 
Vicar of Audley, Staffordshire, to which 
he was instituted in 1833, 

At Lesbury-house, Northumberland, 
the Rev. John Herdman. He was 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1814, 
M.A. 1817. 

The Rev. Francis G. Hext, Rector of 
Helland, Cornwall, to which he was in- 
stituted in 1817. 

Aged 92, the Rev. Howel Howels, of 
Trehill, late Curate of St. Lythan’s, 
Glamorgansbhire. 

At Wickham Breux rectory, Kent, 
aged 80, the Rev. William Lade. He 
was of Jesus college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1783, and, having been elected a Fellow 
of Clare hall, proceeded M.A. 1786; and 
was instituted to his living in 1807. 

At High Ireby, Cumberland, aged 92, 
the Rev. James Marshall, for sixty-four 
years Perpetual Curate of we in the 
patronage of the Dean and Chapter of 
Carlisle. 

Aged 51, the Rev. John Mathew, Rec- 
tor of Reepham with Kerdiston, Norfolk. 
He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1814, M.A. 1817; and was insti- 
tuted to his living, of which he was the 
patron, in 1819. 

At Leamington, aged 46, the Rev. W. 
J. Myers, Curate of Eltham, Kent. 

Aged 47, the Rev. 7. Todhunter, Per- 
petual Curate of St. George’s church, 
Chorley, Lancashire. 

The Rev. Dr. Vaughan, Rector of 
Johnstown, co. Kilkenny. 

Nov. 1. Aged 87, the Rev. John Bow- 
stead, B.D. Rector of Musgrave, West- 
moreland, and a Prebendary of Lichfield. 
This venerable gentleman was uncle to 
the present Bishop of Lichfield, and 
himself a man of high worth. He was of 
St. Peter's college, Cambridge, where he 
took the degree of B.D, in 1791. He 
was collated to the rectory of Musgrave 
in 1833, by Dr. Percy, Bishop of Car- 
lisle, and presented to the prebend of 
Bobenhall, by his nephew the Bishop of 
Lichfield, only a few days before his 
death. 

Dec. 10. At Calcutta, aged 38, the 
Rev. Richard Betheul Boyes, B.A. Chap- 
lain of the Old Church; eldest son of 
the late William Boyes, esq. of Raleigh 
House, Brixton, Surrey. 

Dec. 20. At Helston, Cornwall, in 
his 84th year, the Rev. Richard Gerveys 
Grylls, Vicar of Breage, and of Luxilian. 
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He was descended of a family of which an 
account will be found in Mr. Davies Gil- 
bert’s History of Cornwall, vol. i. p. 396, 
and was the son of Richard Grylls, esq. 
of Helston, by Cordelia, daughter and 
heiress of Thomas Glynn, esq. He was 
of University college, Oxford, B.C.L. 
1796, and was presented to Breage in 
1809 by the King, and to Luxilian, in 1813, 
by Sir J.C. Rashleigh. Mr. Grylls en- 
dowed a few years since the fund for the 
relief of necessitous clergymen, and their 
widows and orphans, with the munificent 
sum of 5007. ; and in restoring the painted 
windows of the parish church of St. 
Neot’s, Cornwall ® to their original and 

uliar beauty, he expended nearly 
50002., settling at the same time 20/. a 
year on the deserving poor of that parish 
forever. His funeral on the 4th Jan, was 
attended by a vast concourse of the in- 
habitants of his ee Soe = ~ 
neighbouring gentry and clergy. His only 
Seaahoer was Saale tothe Rev. William 
Veule, of Gulval. 

Dec. 21. At the rectory, Fulmer, 
Bucks, aged 68, the Rev. Thomas Weldon 
Champnes. He was of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1796, as ninth Junior 
Optime, M.A. 1799; was presented in 
1807 by the Lord Chancellor to the vi- 
carage of Upton, Bucks, which he re- 
signed in Oct. last in favour of the Rev. 

. W. Champnes; and to Fulmer in 
1823, by the Dean and Chapter of 
Windsor. 

Feb. 7. At Bungay, aged 72, the 
Rev. Thomas Bewicke. He was of 
Jesus college, Cambridge, B.A. 179], 
M.A. 1794, 





DEATHS. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY, 


Dec. 15. In Norris-st. aged 82, Ann, 

relict of Charles Bate, esq. of Albemarle- 
street. 
In Oxford-sq. Mary, wife of Richard 
Gresley, esq. bencher of the Middle 
Temple, and late of Meriden Hall, 
Warwicksh. 

Dec.22. In Lincoln’s-inn-fields, Tho- 
mas-Godden, third son of the late John 
Littlewood, esq. of Walworth. 

Dec. 31. In York-place, Paddington, 

ed 76, Elizabeth Janvrin, wife of Mr. 
Frederick De Lisle, eldest daughter of 
the late Mr. Francis Janvrin, of Jersey. 

Jan. 27. In Upper Berkeley-st. Su- 





* Engraved, in sixteen rite and pub- 
lished by Mr. Hedgeland, who repaired 
avies 


the windows ; edited by the late 
Gilbert, esq. Pr. R.S. 4to, 1830, 
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sanna, dau. of the late Thomas Kynaston, 
esq. of Witham-grove, Essex. 

Jan. 30. At the house of his son-in- 
law, in Judd-st. aged 73, John Wood- 
forde, esq. surgeon, late of Bridgewater. 

Feb. 3. In Piccadilly, aged 64, Mr. 
Henry Gardner, styled in his. newspaper 
advertisements an ‘‘ hypnologist,” or pro- 
fessor of the art of teaching people how 
to bring on sleep at will. He had for- 
merly been a watchmaker at Belfast. 

Feb. 8. At her residence in the Wa. 
terloo-ruad, the wife of Mr. Howard, 
comedian, of the Victoria Theatre. She 
was a rising actress, and remarkable for 
versatility of talent. 

Feb. 9. At Brixton-hill, aged 64, 
Thomas Tilson, esq. late of Coleman.st. 

Feb. 16. In Somerset-pl. Somerset 
a the widow of Capt. Daniel Ross, 


Sarah- Wortley, wife of Edward Wal. 
wyn James, esq. of Prospect-place, Edg- 
ware-road, second dau. of the late 
Horne, esq. of Streatham. 

At the Lodge, South Lambeth, aged 
63, Wilhelmina, wife of the Rev. “Dr. 
Kuper, Chapel Royal, St. James's. Her 
body was buried at the Nunhead Ce. 
metery. 

Feb.17. Aged 80, William Smith, esq. 
late of the Albany-cresc. and formerly of 
Margaret-st. Cavendish-sq. 

Aged 66, Jane wife of Henry Op- 
penheim, esq. of Mansel-st. 

At Islington, aged 85, Sarah, relict of 
Thomas Phillips, esq. of Bourne, Line, 

Feb. 22. Aged 71, William Robinson, 
esq. of Charterhouse-sq. and Holloway. 

Feb. 23. In York-buildings, Regent's 
Park, aged 69, David Wood, M.D. 

Feb. 24. Aged 59, Jane, wife of T. 
Pritchard, esq. High-row, Knightsbridge. 

Feb. 26. In Weymouth-st, Portland- 
pl. aged 67, George Cathrow, esq. of 
Hoddesdon, Herts, and of Almners, 
Chertsey, Surrey. 

In Wimpole-st. aged 84, Lady Bridget 
Bouverie, relict of the Hon. W. H. Bou- 
verie. She was the third dau. of James 
14th Earl of Morton, was married in 
1777, and left a widow in 1806, having 
had issue two sons and three daughters, 
of whom the survivors are Mrs. Dawkins 
Pennant and Lady Heytesbury. 

In Fitzroy-sq. aged 66, Robert Jones, 
esq. 
Lately. In Henrietta-st. Cavendish- 
sq. aged 89, Peter Burrowes, esq. long a 
well-known and eloquent member of the 
Irish bar, and Chief Commissioner of the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Court, Ireland, in 
which he was succeeded by the son of 
Mr. Curran. 

Mrs, Ann Young, the vocalist, mother 
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of Mr. Honey. Mrs. Young was a na- 
tive of Southampton, and made her debut 
at the Gosport Theatre. 

Aged 69, Lady Mary Stewart, aunt of 
the Marquess of Drogheda, and sister to 
the Countess dowager of Westmeath. 
She was the third dau. of Charles first 
Marquess of Drogheda, by Lady Anne 
Seymour, eldest dau. of Francis Ist Mar- 
quess of Hertford ; was married in 1791 
to Alexander Stewart, esq. brother to the 
first Marquess of Londonderry, and was 
left his widow in 1831, having had issue 
the present A.-R. Stewart, esq. of Ards 
house, co. Donegal, two other sons, and 
one daughter. 

At Kingsland, aged 82, Morris William 
Bailey, esq. late of Upper Clapton. 

In Russell-pl. aged 59, Mrs. Rebecca 
Maclise. 

At Southwick-pl. Hyde Park, Lieut. 
William Baillie, 47th Bengal N. I., son 
of Lieut.-Col. A. Baillie. 

In Eaton-pl. aged 60, William Black- 
wood, esq. 

In Manchester-st. aged 82, Mary, re- 
lict of P. Donovan, esq. 

At Acre-lane, Brixton, aged 68, Ed- 
ward Moore Noble, esq. 

March 1. In Highbury-terr. the relict 
of John Hames Hole, esq. 

In Berkeley-sq. Lady Martin. 

At Kentish Town, Anna, second dau. 
of the late Bury Hutchinson, esq. of 
Bloomsbury-sq. and Perry hill, Sydenham. 

In Cadogan-pl. Chelsea, aged 91, Wil- 
liam Pearce, esq. fora number of years 
Chief Clerk of the Admiralty, formerly 
a frequent Correspondent of this Maga- 
zine. 

At his residence in Welbeck-st. aged 
82, Charles Rodney Huxley, ‘<. 

March 2. In Gloucester-pl. Portman- 
sq. William Young Bazett, esq. of the 
Middle Temple. 

Aged 90, Wm. Hamilton, esq. of 
Clapton-sq. Hackney. 

Aged 7, Harriet, dau. of William 
Ewart, esq. M.P. 

In Upper Gower-st. aged 91, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Caulet. 

March 2. At North End, Hampstead, 

ed 38, Mary-Anne, wife of Mr. A. 

msay. 

March 4. At the Elms, Avenue-road, 
Regent's Park, aged 61, Samuel Whit- 
field Daukes, esq. 

Aged 82, Mrs. Susannah Hatton, of 
York-st. Portman-sq. and Laindon hill, 
Essex. 

March 5. Aged '77, Stephen Harrison, 
esq. of Brompton, formerly of Gerrard- 
st. Soho. 

In Orchard-st. aged 85, William Fitz- 
hugh, esq. of Banisters, Southampton. 

Gent. Mage. Vou. XVII. 
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March 6. Elizabeth, wife of Mr. C. 
F, Molini, of King William-st. Strand, 
formerly of Paternoster-row, Cheapside. 

March. In Gordon-pl. Tavistock- 
sq. aged 74, Martha, widow of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Walsh. :; 

March 9, At Lower Clapton, aged 75, 
Elizabeth-Dorothea, eldest dau. of the 
late William Langmore, esq. of Hackney. 

March 10. In Bedford-row, aged 61, 
Charles Cuerton, esq. of the firm of Ca. 
pel, Cuerton, and Cundy. 

In Jeffreys-sq. aged 74, Henry Hunt, 
esq. 
March 11. At Clapham Rise, aged 
es Frederick Barry, esq. of Birchin- 
ane. 

March 13. In Westbourne-pl. aged 
65, G. Tebbs, esq. 

March 14, Thomas Greenwood, esq. 
of Cumberland-terr. Regent’s Park. 

March 15. At Limehouse-hole, aged 
95, Mrs. Helen Craig. She and her 
parent had lived 159 years, and in the 
reign of 11 sovereigns, her father, James 
Elmslie, quarrier, at Aberdeen, having 
born in 1683, in the reign of Charles 





Beps.—Jan. 26. Aged 74, Richard 
Ambrose Reddall, esq. for many years 
Clerk to the Woburn Bench of Magis- 
trates, and Coroner for the Honor of 
Ampthill. 

Berks.—Dec. 19. At Billingbear, 
aged 59, the Hon. Catharine Neville, 
eldest dau. of the late Lord Braybrooke. 

Feb. 20. At Mathews Green, near 
Wokingham, aged 31, Philip Morres, esq. 

Lately. The wife of the Rev. G. 
Knight, M.A. of St. Edmund’s hall, 
Oxford, and Curate of Harwell. 

CaMBRIDGE.—Jan. 14. At March, 
Susannah Gotobed, wife of Richard 
Orton, esq. 

Feb. 21. At Cambridge, in his 80th 
year, Joseph Harris, esq. 

Feb. 26. At Soham, aged 70, George 
Alexander Swinton, esq. surgeon. 

CuEsHIRE.—Feb. 24. At the Com. 
mons House, Sandbach, aged 74, John 
Wilson, esq. 

CornwaLL.— March 17. At High 
Cross, Truro, aged 53, Mary, wife of 
Edmund Turner, esq. M.P. for that 
borough. 

Dersy.— Feb. 27. At Hardwick, 
Mary, wife of the Rey. William Jeud. 
wine. 

Lately. At Ashbourn, aged 54, Sarab, 
wife of the Rev. Jervis Brown, Rector 
of Fenny Bentley. 

Devon.— Feb. 18. At Charmouth, 
Emily-Susanna, youngest dau. of the late 
John Cleave, esq. of Crediton. 
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Feb. 19. At Teignmouth, aged 73, 
Jeremiah-Dewdney Parsons, esq. of 
Croscombe, Somerset. 

Feb. 20. At Vicars Hill, Kingsteign- 
Matilda, dau. of the Rev. Dr. Whip- 


Feb, 22. At Sidmouth, aged 68, Ann, 
relict of Samuel Were, esq. formerly of 
Cloakham House. 

Feb. 24. At Ashburton, aged 80, 
Henry Gervis, esq. one of the oldest 
magistrates for the county. 

Feb. 25. At Hill’s Court House, 
Exeter, Baynes Reed, esq. M.D. 

Feb. 26. At W. Luxton’s, esq. Chulm- 
leigh, aged 81, Mrs. Tidboald, formerly 
of Stoodleigh, near Tiverton. 

Feb. 27. At Aller House, Bovey 
Tracy, aged 61, Winifred, wife of George 
Harris, esq. 

Feb. 28. At Devonport, General 
Richard Thomas Nelson. He was ap- 
pointed Lieut.-Col. 111th foot, 1795, 
and afterwards placed on half-pay of the 
Essex Fencible Infantry. He received 
the rank of Colonel 1803, Major-General 
ia Lieut.-General 1814, and General 


Lately. At Exeter, at an advanced 
age, the widow of the Rev. Humphrey 
Julian, Vicar of Egg Buckland. 

March 9. At Torquay, aged 22, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. William Lionel 
Darell, and eldest dau. of the late Sir 
Francis Forde, Bart. 

March 11. At Dawlish, Harriet, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Robert 
Williams, M.A. Rector of Beaumaris 
and Llandegfan, in Anglesea. 

March 14. At Stoke, in his 80th 
year, William Foot, esq. solicitor. 

Donset.— Feb. 15. At Weymouth, 
aged 35, Henry Edward Elton, esq. 
eldest son of the late Henry Elton, esq. 
of Winford House, Somerset. 

Feb. 20. At Burton Bradstock, near 
Bridport, aged 54, R. F. Roberts, esq. 

At Dorchester, at a very advanced age, 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late 
Thomas Meech, esq. 

Feb.21. At Maiden Newton, Mary, 
aged 29, eldest dau. of the Rev. T. 
Denny. 

March 1. At Dorchester, aged 62, 
Henry Plowman, esq. surgeon R.N. 

March 6. At Wareham, Joseph Free- 
land, esq. late of Chichester. 

Duruam. — Lately. At Darlington, 
aged 39, Hippolite, dau. of the late John 
Peacock, esq. M.P. 

March9. At Durham, aged 68, John 
Dunn, esq. many years Deputy Clerk of 
the Peace for the county. 

At Sunderland, aged 27, Ellen St. 
a. wife of Major H. A, O'Neill, 12th 

oot, 


EssEx.—Dec. 1. At Plaistow, aged 
73, Elizabeth, relict of Capt. W. Ander. 
son, late 29th Foot. 

Feb, 17. Charles C. Doorman, esq. 
of Leytonstone. 

Feb. 21. Aged 87, Mrs. Urmston, 
relict of Capt. James Urmston, of the 
Hon. E. I. Comp,’s. Maritime Service, 
and of the Grange, Chigwell. 

Feb. 24. At Chelmsford, aged 89, 
Ann-Elizabeth, relict of the,Rev. Wm. 
Williams, late Vicar of All Saints and 
Saint Peter’s, Maldon, and Rector of 
Saint Giles’s, Colchester. 

Feb, 26. At Rainham, aged 38, 
William-Lake Wakeley, esq. 

March 6. At the rectory, Loughton, 
aged 28," Jane-Catharine, wife of the Rev. 
T. H. Sotheby. 

Gtoucester.—Feb. 13. Sophia, wife 
of William Mortimer, esq. of Clifton. 

Feb. 14. At Cheltenham, Mary. 
Harris, wife of George-Ford Copeland, 
esq., and eldest dau. of the late Joseph 
Leacock, esq. of Barbadoes. 

Feb. 21. At.Clifton, aged 6, Clara, 
Miles, dau. of Christopher Claxton, esq. 

Feb. 24. At Cheltenham, the Lady 
Katharine Howard, aunt to the Earl of 

Wicklow. 

Feb. 25. At Cheltenham, aged 84, 
Dorothy, relict of William Hall, esq., and 
mother of the Rev. John Hall, Rector of 
St. Werburgh’s, Bristol. 

Lately. Miss Whippie. One of the 
last acts in the life of this benevolent 
lady, was that of sending 2007. to the 
Bristol Infirmary, and 2002. to the General 
Hospital. The village of Whitchurch 
will deeply regret her loss. 

At Gloucester, in her76th year, Miriam, 
relict of Col. Du Vernet, R.A. 

March 3. Aged 90, Mr. Edward 
Hitchings, of Oakridge, near Chalford. 
He was next of kin to the late eccentric 
Mr. James Wood, of Gloucester, and 
one of the parties in the great will cause. 
By the decision of Sir Herbert Jenner, 
Mr. Hitchings would have become en- 
titled to the immense personal property 
of the rich banker, which he announced 
his intention of distributing amongst his 
children, grandchildren, and great-grand- 
children, but the decision of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council reversed 
that of the learned Judge. Before the 
last decision was given, he appeared, not- 
withstanding his great age, a very hale 
and hearty old man, and was remarkable 
for his cheerful habits and very retentive 
memory ; and there is no doubt the un- 
expected reverse shortened his days. 

March 6. ‘At Cheltenham, aged 18, 
Laura, eighth dau. of the late Henry 
Adams Mayers, esq. of Redland, near 
Bristol, 
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March 8. Aged 37, Ellen, wife of 
Thos. Helstone, esq. of Alveston House, 
only child of the late Thomas Gilling, 
esq. of Cheddar. 

March 12. At Cheltenham, Mrs. 
Hare, the only surviving dau. of Adm. 
Sir Thomas Frankland, Bart. She was 
married first in 1778, to John Lewis, 
esq., and secondly in 1810 to the Rev. 
R. Hare, of Hurstmonceaux, Sussex. 

March 14, At Ridgeway House, near 
Bristol, aged 60, Nehemiah Duck, 
surgeon, a member of the Society of 
Friends. 

Hants.—Jan. 31. At Swathling 
Grange, Edwin Godden Jones, esq., 
M.D., one of her Majesty’s Justices of 
the Peace, and a Deputy Lieut. 

Feb. 6. At Southampton, aged 17, 
Mary-Anne Okeover, of Okeover-hall, 
Staffordsh. dau. of Mrs.. Plumer Ward, 
and step-dau. to Mr. Plumer Ward. 

Feb. 7. At Southsea, William-Head 
Deacon, esq. of Longross House, Gla- 
morgansh. 

Feb.19. At Bonchurch, I. W. aged 71, 
Mary-Anne, third and youngest dau. of 
the late Charles P. Hodson, esq. 

Feb. 22. At Southampton, Theresa- 
Frances, sister of Thomas Chamberlayne, 
esq. of Cranbury Park. 

- Hererorp.—Lately. At Ross, aged 
75, George Aveline, esq. 

At Leominster, aged 79, Rebecca, 
relict of Philip Davis, esq. Distributor 
of Stamps for the counties of Hereford 
and Radnor. 

Huntincvon.—Feb. 18. At St. Neot’s, 
Isabella, relict of John Linton, esq. of 
Stirloe. 

Kent.—Jan. 30. At Margate, aged 
90, Mary, wife of the Rev. J. T. Salus- 
bury, and widow of Jobn Slack, esq. of 
Sloane-st. Chelsea. 

Feb. 15. At Tnnbridge Welis, Louisa, 
eldest dau. of Capt. Frederick Adams, 
late of the E. I. Com.’s Service. 

Feb. 16. At Hawkhurst, aged 60, 
Edward Young, esq. 

At Eltham, aged 82, J. Kennedy, esq. 

Feb. 20. At Milton, near Sitting- 
bourne, aged 33, Jane, wife of John 
Hinde, esq., the only child of the late 
Rev. John Yates, Vicar of Milton, and 
a Canon of Canterbury. 

At Margate, aged 68, Samuel Brooke, 
esq. formerly an eminent printer in Pater- 
noster-row, and of Finchley, Middlesex, 
and late of St. Omer’s. 

Feb. 24. At Brompton, aged S81, 
Wm. Payne, esq. late Master Attendant 
of Chatham dock-yard. 

Feb. 25. At Edenbridge, aged 84, 
Robert Marshall, esq. ; 

At Dover, aged 66, Rebecca, wife of 
Rear-Admiral Coffin, 
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Feb, 28. At Dover, aged 22, Florinda 
Fanny, wife of Capt. Catesby Paget, 
Royal Fusiliers, and second son of the 
Hon. Berkeley Paget. She was the el- 
dest daughter of the late Capt. T. Monck 
Mason, R.N. and was married in Aug. 


March 2. At Rocky-hill, Maidstone, 
aged 78, H. Downer, esq 

March 4. At Maidstone, aged 50. 
Sophia, wife of J. Whichcord, esq. 

March 5. At Lewisham, aged 80, 
Thomas Shipman, esq. for many years 
a very active and efficient magistrate for 
Kent. 

March 7. At Leaves Green, aged 46, 
Eliza, third dau. of William Stringer, 
esq. of Cudham, 

March 11. Aged 33, Julia, wife of 
the Rey. Wm. Marriott Smith Marriott, 
Rector of Horsmonden, {second son of 
Sir John Wyldbore* Smith, of the Down 
House, Dorsetsh. Bart.) and dau. of 
Thos. Law Hodges, esq. late M. P. for 
West Kent. 

Aged 76, Margaret Hannah, wife of 
we Rev. J. Gibbons, Hector of Bras- 
ted. 

March 12. At Longport, Canterbury, 
aged 89, 14 days after the decease of his 
late wife Rebecca, William Sharpe, esq., 
M.R.C.S.L., formerly of Hoxton. 

March 14, At Brenchley, aged 52, 
Eliza Jane, wife of John Outteridge, 
surgeon, and sister of Henry Jeremy, 
esq. of Chislehurst, and a Magistrate of 
the Greenwich Police Court. 

LancasTER.—Feb. 1+. At the resi- 
dence of J. B. Brackenbury, esq. Park 
Hill, near Manchester, Elizabeth, wife of 
John Atherton, esq. of Heirs House, near 
Colne, and the only sister of Edward 
Parker, esq. of Browsholme Hall and 
Selby. 

Feb. 19. At Lancaster, Major James 
S. Winfield, late Capt. 47th Bengal 
N. In. and Commandant of the Rhopal 
Contingent, at Labore ; son of the late 
Rev. J. Winfield, of Chester. 

Feb. 28. At Springside, near Bury, 
aged 67, William Grant, esq. a magis- 
trate and deputy lieut. of the county. He 
was the head of the well-known firm of 
W. Grant and Brothers, Manchester, 
who are supposed to be depicted by Mr. 
Dickens as the benevolent ‘ brothers 
Cheeryble.” 

Lately. At Manchester, aged 35, 
John Pendlebury, esq. M.D. 

At Lancaster, in her 87th year, Han- 
nah Rawlinson, a member of the Society 
of Friends, grandmother of Sir Richard 
Rawlinson Vyvyan, Bart. M.P. for 
Helston. 

Aged 37, the wife of the Rev. Isaac 
Gaitskill, Incumbent of Whitworth, 
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March 8. At his residence, Win- 
wick, near Warrington, in his 68th 
year, Thomas Claughton, esq. He for- 
merly practised as a solicitor at War- 
rington, and enjoyed a large and highly 
respectable connection in the neighbour- 
hood. During the latter years of his life, 
however, he has suffered much from lin- 
gering illness. He represented the now 
disfranchised borough of Newton in Par- 
liament for some years. He married a 
daughter of the late Col. Legh, of Lyme, 
co. Chester, and by her, who survives 
him, has left issue, 1. Thomas Legh 
Claughton, M.A. and Fellow of Trinity 
Coil. Oxford, Vicar of Kidderminster, 
&c.; 2. Benet William, formerly an 
Officer E.I. C. S.; 3. Piers Calveley, 
M.A. and Fellow of University Coll. ; 
4, Hugh Calveley, B.A. Trinity-coll. 
Oxford ; 5. Peter Legh ; 6. Anne, mar- 
ried to the Rev. Thomas Joyce Whit- 
tington, M.A. of Winwick ; and other un- 
married daughters. 

March 9. At Poulton-le-Fylde, Sarah, 
wife of John Hull, M.D. and dau. of the 
late William Winstanley, esq. formerly of 
Woodcock hall. 

March 18. At Ardwick Green, near 
Manchester, aged 70, Mary, wife of Sa- 
muel Argent Bardsley, M.D. only dau. 
of the late Richard Coupland, esq. of 
Ormskirk, after a union of 49 years. 

Lincotn. — March 4. At Sudbrook 
hall, Mary Catharine Elizabeth, wife of 
Col. Allix, late of the Grenadier Guards. 

Mipptesex.—Feb. 20. At Fairlawn 
house, Acton Green, Maria, wife of John 
Meyer, esq. 

Feb. 23. At Edmonton, aged 90, Eliza- 
beth, relict of William Pryor, esq. 

Feb. 28. At Ealing, Miss Mansfield, 
the surviving dau. of the late Lord Chief 
Justice Mansfield. 

Lately. At Belmont, Mrs. Anna 
Maria, seventh dau. of R. Bentley, esq. 
and granddau. of the celebrated Dr. 
Bentley, formerly Master of Trinity coll. 

At Acton, Elizabeth, wife of Peter 
Grant, esq. 

March 4, At Edmonton, aged 72, 
William Jones, esq. of Great Marylebone- 
street. 

March 6. Aged 22, Jane Anna, eldest 
dau, of Thomas Davis, esq. of East Acton. 

Monmoutn.—Feb. 14, At Croft-y- 
bulla house, near Monmouth, aged 64, 
Anne, relict of Thomas Dyke, esq. 

Norro_k.—Jan. 13. At Lynn, aged 
81, Robert Whincop, esq. solicitor. He 
was many years town clerk of the borough, 
but had for some time withdrawn from 
public life. 

Feb. 9. At Thorp Lodge, near Nor- 
wich, aged 86, Lieut.-Col. Harvey. This 
venerable officer married the eldest dau 
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of the late Sir Roger Kerrison, of Nor- 
wich, by whom he had 15 children, 9 of 
whom survive, 2 sons and 7 daughters, all 
married; he also left 43 grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren. 

Feb. 20. At Norwich, aged 70, Ann, 
sister of the late Thos. Archer, esq. of 
Barton Place, near Mildenhall. 

Feb. 25. At Norwich, in her 82d year, 
Mrs. Turner, widow of Dr. Turner, Dean 
of Norwich. 

March 7. At Coltishall, aged 86, 
Elizabeth, relict of Siday Hawes, esq. 
and sister of the late Professor Porson. 

Elizabeth, wife of John Dyson, esq. of 
Downham. 

NortHameron.—Dec. 14. At North- 
ampton, aged 78, Samuel Peach, esq. 

Lately. Sarah, widow of the Rev. G. 
Thomas, Rector of Overstone. 

March 6. S. W. Harrison, esq. of 
Daventry, a Deputy Lieutenant of the 
county. 

OxrorD.—Dec.11. At Bodicot, near 
Banbury, aged 58, B. M. Kirby, esq. 
formerly an alderman and bridgemaster 
in the corporation of Banbury. 

Jan. 19. At Headington, near Oxford, 
aged 29, Mark Theophilus Morrell, esq. 

Jan. 30. James Wake Goldby, esq. 
of Banbury. 

Feb. 26. At Bicester, aged 64, Ann, 
relict of George Osmond, esq. 

Lately. At Greenfield, near Wat- 
lington, Mrs. Austin, in her 109th year. 
She preserved all her faculties until 
within a few months of her death. 

At Kidlington, aged 33, John Derby 
ag eldest son of the late Rev. John 

yde. 

Sator. — Feb. 11. At Shrewsbury, 
Anna Maria, relict of the Rev. Towns- 
hend Forester, D.D. 

Lately. At Dinham, Ludlow, aged 
81, John Syer, esq. formerly Major 
King’s Dragoon Guards. 

At Bridgnorth, in her 67th year, Mrs. 
Atcherley, widow of the Rev. Roger 
Atcherley, Vicar of Much-Wenlock, and 
daughter of the late highly distinguished 
geographer, Major Rennell. 

SomersET.—Feb. 12. At Bath, Har- 
riet Maria, wife of Adj.-Gen. the Com- 
mendator Count Manley, and dau. of the 
late William ‘Trenchard, esq. of Taunton. 

Feb..20. At Bridgwater, aged 22, 
Thomas, eldest son of Rebert Ford, esq. 

Feb. 26. At Woolavington, William 
Bridge, esq. 

Lately. At Staple Grove, George 
Hyde, esq. the establisher and editor of 
the Worcestershire Guardian. 

March 12. At Bath, Colonel Tho- 
mas Watkin Forster, of Holt, co. Wilts. 
He was appointed Ensign 24th Foot 
1793, Lieut. 1795, Capt. 1802, Major 
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1810, Lieut.-Col. by brevet 1819, Colonel 
1837, and exchanged to the half-pay of 
the 24th Foot. He acted as Major of 
brigade at the capture of the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1806, and was afterwards 
Aide-de-Camp; and, for a short period, 
Military Secretary to General, now Sir 
Henry Grey, K.C.B. He was senior 
officer on board the “ Astell” Indiaman, 
when that ship and two others were, for 
some hours, engaged with two French 
frigates and a corvette in July, 1810. 

At Ilminster, aged 81, the relict of 
the Rev. J. H. Mules, formerly Vicar. 

SurroLk.—Fed. 6. In her 103d year, 
Mrs. Packard, of North Glemham, leav- 
ing 8 children, 48 grandchildren, 148 great 
grandchildren, and 14 great great grand- 
children ; total 218. 

March 5. At Nayland, Mary, relict 
of George Downing, esq. barrister, of 
Lincoln’s-inn. 

SurrEy.—Jan. 31. At Norwood, aged 
52, Edward, eldest son of the late Rev. 
Edward Burn, M.A. Minister of St. 
Mary’s, Birmingham. 

Feb. 11. At Ewell, aged 74, Thomas 
Calverley, esq. of Ewell Castle, Surrey, 
and of the Broad, Sussex. 

Lately. At Lower Tooting, aged 58, 
George Evans, esq. 

March 3. Aged 26, Clara, eldest dau. 
of Charles Worthington, esq. of Wey- 
bridge. 

March 4. At Fir Grove, Farnham, 
aged 9, William Charles, second son of 
Robert Barlow, esq. of the Civil Service, 
Bengal. 

March 9. Aged 51, Alfred Hard- 
castle, esq. of Hatcham house ; and March 
19, aged 56, his brother Joseph Hard. 
castle, esq. 

March 8. At Northbrook, Godal- 
ming, aged 63, Job Smallpeice, esq. 

Marchi. At Ham, aged 66, J. P. 
Greaves, esq. 

Sussex.—Feb. 15. At Hastings, aged 
78, J. Cochrane, esq. formerly of the Re- 
gent’s Park and Mount-st. Grosvenor-sq. 

Feb. 17. At Brighton, Jane, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Charles Morice, 
M.A. of Windsor. 

Feb. 18. At Brighton, aged 73, the 
relict of Thomas Paxton Spencer, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 59, Joshua Hobson, 
esq. of Stamford hill. He met with 
an accident whilst hunting with the 
Finden hounds, and from the nature of 
the injuries received there was no chance 
of his recovery. Mr. Hobson was a very 
stout man, weighing upwards of 18 stone. 
He was much attached to the sports of 
the field, and his father hunted at the 
great age of 75. 
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Feb, 23. At Brighton, aged 11, Fran- 
cis-Charlton, eldest son of Edward Smith 
De la Main, esq. 

Feb. 25. At Hastings, aged 33, H. J. 
Harrison, esq. of Hull. 

Feb. 29. At St. Leonard's,’ aged 73, 
Ralph Foster, esq. 

Lately. At Brighton, Maria Louisa, 


youngest dau. of Samuel Girdlestone, esq. 
of Chester-terr. Regent’s Park. 

March 6. At Bognor, Susannah-Jane- 
Hasler, fourth dau. of P. P. Fitzpatrick, 


esq. 

March 8. At Rye, aged 76, R. W. 
Butler, esq. 

Wanwick.—Feb. 23. In Birmingham, 
at a very advanced age, Mary, relict of 
Edward Bower, esq. of that town, and 
sister of the late Moses Harper, esq. of 
Barbourn, Worcester. 

March 4. At Leamington, aged 27, 
Robert Barclay, jun., eldest son of 
Robert Barclay, of Lombard-st. Banker, 

March 7. In Leamington, Martin 
Stapylton, esq. of Myton Hall, Yorksh. 

March 12. At Birmingham, aged 46, 
Mr. George Clark, the Sculptor. He 
was seized with sudden illness, which 
terminated in death, while in the shop of 
Mr. Burdett, surgeon, in New Hall- 
street; he was engaged in casting the 
leaves that were to form the foliage of the 
capital for the Nelson monument in Tra- 
falgar-square, and had finished the two 
first.. He is best known by his statue of 
Major Cartwright in Burton-crescent. He 
has left a family of nine children unpro- 
vided for. 

WEsTMORELAND.—Feb. 23, At Bow- 
ness, aged 73, the Hon. Elizabeth Car- 
penter, widow of Capt. the Hon. Charles 
Carpenter, R.N., and mother of George 
third Earl, and of John-Delaval fourth 
and present Earl of Tyrconnel. She was 
the only daughter of Thomas Mackenzie, 
esq., was married in 1785, and left a 
widow in 1803. 

Witts.—Jan. 16. At Codford St, 
Mary, universally respected, aged'79, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carpenter, only surviving 
sister of the President of Trinity college, 
Oxford. Her interment took place in the 
churchyard of the village, on Monday, 
Jan. 24; seven clergymen, among other 
of her|neighbours, accompanying her to 
the grave. 

Feb. 14. Mr. Ladd, an old inhabitant 
of Calne, and one of the aldermen of 
that borough. 

Feb. 17. At the Widows’ Collage in 
the Close, Salisbury, aged 80, Mary, relict 
of the Rev. Wm. Norris, Rector of 
Hindon and Pertwood, and only dau. of 
the late John Griffin, esq. of Bruton, 
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Feb. 28. John Archer, esq. of Castle 
Eaton, aged 86. 

_ Lately. At Wokingham, aged 31, 
Philip Morres, esq., only son of the late 
a John Morres, of Nether Broughton, 

eic, 

WorcesTEeR.—Jan. 31. At Woxesby, 
Arabella Elizabeth, widow of Rev. Charles 
Fox Winnington, Rector of Stanford. 

Lately. Aged 81, Mary, relict of 
Robt. Chamberlain, esq.tof Worcester. 

March 1. At St. John’s, Worcester, 
aged 63, Charlotte Draper Walter, dau. 
of the late Henry Walter, esq. of the 
Hon, Com.’s Service, Calcutta, Bengal. 

Yorx.—Jan. 27. Aged 72, John Rush- 
worth, esq. formerly an eminent marble 
mason. He was elected a capital burgess 
of Hull,underthe old corporation, in 1801, 
1816, and 1820. He was the son of the late 
Mr. Edw. Rushworth, mason, and grand- 
son to John Rushworth, mason, who, in 
1717, screwed up the north transept of 
Beverley Minster, which had diverged 
from the perpendicular four feet ; he also 
erected the screen at the entrance of the 
choir in 1731, and built the three pillars 
on the south side. 

Feb. 13. Aged 93, Thos. Dickens, 
gent. of Market- Weighton. 

Feb. 15. At Preston, in Holderness, 
aged 79, ‘Thomas Walton, esq. formerly 
an eminent ship-builder of Hull. He 
served the office of High Sheriff for the 
town in 1797, 

Feb. 18. At Barnstaple, Richard 
Jeve, esq. manager of the Bristol West 
of England and South Wales District 
Bank at that place. 

Feb. 24. At Ferriby, aged 63, Eliza, 
widow of William Watson Bolton, esq. 

Feb. 26. At Richmond, aged 57, 
Ottiwell Tomlin, esq. of that place. 

March 3. <At York, aged 66, Baldwin 
Wake, M.D. Physician to the York 
County Hospital, the Dispensary, and 
County Lunatic Asylum, during many 


ears, 
, At Patrick Brompton, aged 72, Mary, 
relict of Gregory Elsley, esq. 

March 13. At Hull, aged 61, M. 
Chalmers, esq. M.D. one of the Alder- 
men of this borough, and who last year 
served the office of Mayor. 

Wates.—Feb. 12. At Bangor, in his 
67th year, Joseph Pring, esq. D. Mus., 
formerly of Magdalene Hall, Oxford, for 
49 years organist of Bangor Cathedral. 
He took the degrees of B. and D. Mus, 
Jan. 7, 1808. 

Lately. At Gellygron, Glamorgansh. 
Hannah, elder surviving dau. of the late 
Rev. Josiah Rees. 

ScoTLanD.—Dec. 17. At Dumfries, 


aged 63, Capt. J. Ponsonby, R.N. late 
of Springfield, Cumberland. 

Jan. 26. At Bang, parish of Straiton, 
Ayrshire, Margaret Paterson, in the 97th 
year of her age. She was the oldest pa- 
rishioner, and dau. of the celebrated Ro. 
bert Paterson, the original of Sir Walter 
Scott’s “* Old Mortality.” 

Feb. 21. Emma, wife of Maitland 
Falcon, esq. of Largs, near Kircud- 
bright, N, B. 

Feb. 22. At Tain, N. B. aged 72, 
Donald Ross, esq. of Mineral Bank, 

Feb. 23. At Edinburgh, aged 54, 
Sir Richard Bemptde Johnston Hony- 
man, of Armadale, and Gremsay, Baro- 
net, He was the son of the first Baronet, 
by the eldest dau. of the Right Hon. 
Robert Macqueen, Lord Justice Clerk. 
The first Baronet was a lord of session 
and justiciary in Scotland, under the title 
of Lord Annandale. Sir Richard dying 
without issue, he is succeeded in his title 
and estates by his next brother, Lieut.- 
Col. Honyman, of the Grenadier Guards 
(now Sir Orde Honyman), married to a 
dau. of Adm. Bowen. 

Lately.—At Balgonie, Fifeshire, aged 
70, William Thomas Baxter, esq. 

At Edinburgh, the Hon. Isabella Rollo, 
dau. of the late James Lord Rollo. 

March 2. In Anne-st. Edinburgh, 
George Tipper, esq. late of Queen-st. 
London. ; 

March 4. At Castle Toward, Argyle- 
shire, aged 74, K. Finlay, esq. 

At Aberdeen, Mary, wife of William 
Stratton, esq. 

March 7. AtGlasgow, David Laird, esq. 

JeRnsEY.—Dec. 17. Aged 74, John De 
Veulle, esq. He married in 1799, Eliza- 
beth, only daughter and heiress of the late 
Nicholas Messervy, esq. of Desaugrés 
Mannor, one of the Judges of the Royal 
Court of that Island, by whom he has left 
an only child, the present Sir John De 
Veulle, Chief Judge of Jersey, married 
in 1829, to Miss Tindal, eldest daughter 
of Thomas Tindal, esq. of Aylesbury, 
and niece to the Right Hon. Sir Ni- 
cholas C. Tindal, Lord Chief Justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas. 

Dec. 19. At St. Helier’s, aged 18, So- 
phia Catharine, eldest dau. of Capt. M. 
Houghton, E. I. Com. Naval Service. 

Lately. At. St. Helier’s, aged 89, Basil 
Goode, esq. formerly an Alderman of 
Coventry. 

IrELAND.—Jan. 29. At Kilworth, 
co. Cork, in his 50th year, Brevet Major 
Edward Duncan, formerly of the 59th 
and late of the 48th Foot; sixth son of 
the late Rev. James Duncan, A.M. His 
career of service commenced at Flushing, 
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in the year 1809; he afterwards served 
with distinction in the campaigns of 
Spain and Portugal, and was named in 
the Gazette as a severely wounded Lieu- 
tenant at the storming of San Se- 
bastian, August 31, 1813; was at the 
battle of Waterloo, siege of Paris, and 
for some years in the East Indies ; and 
latterly with the 48th in the Mediterra- 
nean, until his health was in consequence 
much impaired. The deaths of his two 
eldest brothers are recorded in our Obitu- 
ary, vol. Ixxiv, p. 1242, and vol. LXxxv. 
ii. p. 285, and that of his youngest brother, 
vol. LXxxvi. ii. p. 92; of eight brothers, 
only two are alive. He has left a widow 


and two boys, unprovided for, of the 
ages of eight and five. 

AsBroap.—Oct. 3, 1840. At Chusan, 
of a wound received on the 25th Sept. 
upon the banks of the river Yang-tsi- 

iang, in a skirmish with the Chinese, 
Mr. Henry Simpson Harvey, Midship- 
man of H. M. Ship Conway, and eldest 
son of Lieut. Henry Wise Harvey of the 
Royal Navy. The untimely fate of this 
meritorious young officer, has been most 
kindly and handsomely recorded by his 
captain, officers, and shipmates, in the 
erection of a tablet to his memory, in the 
church of Upper Deal, Kent. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, Mar. | to 22, 1842, 


Christened. Buried. 


Males 336 n2| Males 352 70g - 


Females 376 Females 356 § 


Whereof have died under two years old...181 a 30 and 40 58] 90 and 100 


5 and 10 30] 60 and 70 
© J10 and 20 23]70 and 80 


(3 and 5 64150 and 60 
&°)20 and 30 49180 and 90 


wSEEE 


40 and 50 67 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Mar. 25. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s dj s d|[ s d[ s djs dad] s- d. 
60 2] 28 0 1,19 6 | 3411 | 31 11 | 33 1 














PRICE OF HOPS, Mar. 25. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 6s. to 6/. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 5/, 82. to 8/. 15s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Mar. 26. 
Hay, 3/. 10e. to 4/. 10s.—Straw, 14. 18s. to 2/7. 2s.—Clover, 41. 5s. to 51. 10s. 
SMITHFIELD, Mar. 29. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 





Sc ccccerssabene 3s. Gd. to 4s. 6d. Head of Cattle at Market, Mar. 29, 
oi Od. to 4s. 10d. Beasts.....00..200 2,472 Calves 42 
4s, 4d. to 5s. 10d. Sheep.. ......0000 18,270 Pigs 319 
4d. to 5s. 4d. 





COAL MARKET, Mar. 29. 
Walls Ends, from 15s. 6d. to 21s. 3d. perton. Other sorts from 13s. 6d. to 17s. 3d. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 50s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 47s. 3d. 
CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Brortuers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 194.———Ellesmere and Chester, 68.—Grand Junction 123. 
—— Kennet and Avon, 18. —— Leeds and Liverpool, 720.—— Regent’s, 10}, 
——Rochdale, 60.——London Dock Stock, 764.——St. Katharine’s, 973.——- East 
and West India, 1033.——-London and Birmingham Railway, 176. —— Great 
Western, 91}.——London and Southwestern, 59}. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 564.——West Middlesex, 92. Globe Insurance, 116. —— Guardian, 
353.——Hope, 54.—— Chartered Gas, 553.——Imperial Gas, 614.——Pheenix Gas, 
30}.——London and Westminster Bank, 22. Reversionary Interest, 92. 
For Prices of all other Shares enquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W.CARY, Stranp. 
From February 24, to March 26, 1842, both inclusive. 












































































































































Fabrenheit’s Therm. | | Fehrenheit’s Therm. 
A th ad i " to) rn 

sagal¢ (22) g Salea| g \Sa] € | 

esis 5! Sf isis] & Weather. || S\5 5) Ss! & || Weather. 
aaisa 7 <4 Q Raia a)” a4 —Q 
Feb| ° | ° | ° jin. pts. Mar. ° | ° | ° jin, pts 

24 | 42 | 47 | 40 (29, 17 ||fair, cloudy 12 | 48 | 56 | 45 |30, 05 | fair, cloudy 
25 | 43 | 46/35) , 28 |sh.sn.shr.fa. |} 13 | 45 | 50 | 46] , 12 | cldy, fr. ely. 
26 | 41 | 47 | 36] , 44 |do.r.f.hldo. || 14 | 44 | 50 | 48] , 26 |'sh.sm.r.do. 
27 | 40 | 47] 41] =, 44/Iel. rn. el. 15 | 50 | 54 | 52] , 35 |\cldy, foggy 
28 | 42 | 48 | 49) , 55 |\do.f.sh.r.do. || 16 | 49 | 53 | 49) , 29 do. sh.rn.cl. 
M. 1) 50 | 51 | 44! =, 38 |/do. do. fair 17 | 50 | 56 | 50] =, 14 |if.do. do.wy. 

2{| 44/48) 51)| , 66 ||much do. 18 | 48 | 53 | 43 |29, 07 ||do.do.do.do. 

3 | 54 | 56) 51 |, 82 |Icloudy, fair 19 | 43 | 47/43] ,48 ido. shy. wy. 

4 | 45 | 50 | 42 |30, O1 ||fr.do.sh.rn. |} 20 | 42 | 46 | 41 |, 42 |/do. rain 

5 | 43 | 50 | 40! , 07 Ido, do. 21 | 40} 41 | 38) , 97 |/b.sh.r.f.wy. 

6 | 45 | 52 | 41 |29, 95 |Ido. do. 22 | 40 | 45 | 37 |30, 12 | fa. cly.sh. r. 

7 | 44 | 51 | 49} , 71 |/do.sho. rn. 23 | 88 | 4) | 34! +, 13|\do.sh.h.sn.f. 

8 | 50/55 | 44) , 54/\fair, do. do. |} 24 | 37 | 45 | 48] , 21 |/fair, cloudy 

9/ 43 | 47 | 40] , 65 |I\cl.wy.do.do, |} 25 | 50 | 55 | 46) , 19} do, do. 

10 | 41 | 50 | 40 | , 69 |/do. fa. wy. 26 | 48 | 50 | 36 |29, 60 |\do. do. 

11] 44 1 56 | SL |, 74 much rn. el. 

DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From February 24, to March 28, 1842, both inclusive. 
asitjie./2 {lg #€.] # gu é 
o|/S3s  &, is Os Sines =) 

FE /S8E S45, 08) 2d |ws@eleulex] & | wx Bins 
2 = Slam ig| 2 §'5\a Sle S/E5 —Q ' 
4] 831/38 (82/83) 48 Bae ESsha| 2 £1000. 
| 3 aes aS as sie <1oaie S 
me} | on om i ls od 5 
24/1693} 904 | 893 |——| 100] 99 123 246 | 910pm.| 21 24pm. 
25|170 | 90 893 |——, 993) 99 23\— 22 23pm 
26\'70 | 893 | 893 || 993] 98% | 12; 24 26pm 
2gi171 | 89% | 894 | 993) 993| 99 2 246 | 810pm.| 26 24pm. 
1/171 | 90 | 893 | 993) 993] 99% | 12 245 |11 9pm.| 24 26 pm 
2——| 90 89% | 993] 993) 99 2 1110pm.| 25 27pm 
8 993 |—| 99| 99 243 | 911pm.| 26 29pm 
4 893 |- 99 |_| 873 11 9pm.| 27 29pm. 
5 893 |——_|—_|_ 99 8 9pm.| 28 32pm 
q g94 a pees ——|10 8 pm.| 33 31 pm. 
8 89 98% 10 8pm.| 31 33pm 
9 89} |—-—'——-|_ 98} 810pm.|} 33 30pm 
1 894 |—— 98} 10 pm. | 30 32pm 
1] 894 |-———-——__| 983 i——| Spm. | 29 30pm 
12| 894 | 98; 28 30pm 
14 89 |__| 994 810pm.| 28 31pm. 
15 893 |—-——_| 99% 10 8pm.| 29 3lpm. 
6 89% |——'|—_—_ 994 10 pm. | 29 31pm. 
17 893 |——_——_| 994 9pm. | 31 29pm. 
8 893 |—_/—-—| 994 |-—— 11 10pm.) 29 31pm. 
19 894 99 |—— 1110pm.} 29 31pm. 
21 893 995 11 9pm.| 31 28pm. 
22 89 994 91lpm.} 30 28pm. 
23 395 |__| 994 | 11 8pm.| 30 27pm. 
24j——'————| 895 |__| 994 8 10pm.| 27 29pm. 
26|—|—_| 895 |__| 994 10 pm. | 29 27 pm. 
28);——_--———_| 893 |—_-—__| 99§ ——'————_'——11 8 pm.| 29 27pm. 




















































































































J.J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 
1, Bank Buildings, London. 
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